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My  DEAR  SlR^ 

Sooo  after  I  first  came  to  England 
with  all  the  feelings  of  a  foreigner,  acquired  by  a 
residence  on  the  Continent  from  the  time  of  my 
childhood,  I  was  sitting  in  the  coffee-room  of  Read's 
Hotel  in  Grosvenor  Street,  when  an  'elderly  gentle- 
man, whose  countenance  expressed  as  nmch  bene- 
volence and  intelligence  as  ever  were  united,  entered 
the  room  and  requested  to  know  my  name.  I  told 
it  to  him.  ''Then,'*  said  he,  with  extended  arms, 
"  shake  hands  with  your  Father's  oldest  and  most 
affectionate  friend !" 

This  gentleman  was  your  lamented  brother — the 
late  Daniel  Rogers. 

Through  his  kind  introduction — for  I  had  else  not 
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ventured  to  seek  the  poet  who  had  excited  my 
boyish  interest  when  he  graced  our  roof  at  Avignon, 
on  his  journey  towards  the  scene  of  his  most  clas- 
sical composition  —  through  your  brother's  kind 
introduction,  yours  was  one  of  the  first  private 
houses  — 7  beyond  that  of  a  relative  —  which  the 
])leased  Cosmopoh'te  ever  entered  in  England :  and 
highly  fortunate  did  he  esteem  himself  in  so  soon 
enjoying  the  society  of  one  whose  works  had  long 
delighted  him,  and  which  he  had  often  heard  men- 
tioned with  enthusiasm  on  the  Continent. 

The  recollection  of  this  circumstance,  coupled 
with  that  of  the  very  flattering  and  kind  manner  in 
which  you  lately  testified  to  me  your  approbation 
of  my  translations  from  the  old  French  Kondeaulx, 
make  me  wish  to  honour  these  memorials  of  past 
pleasures  by  inscribing  them  to  you ;  as  to  one  the 
personal  recollection  of  whom  is  bound  up  with  the 
period  to  which  they  refer,  and  whose  name  will 
secure  to  them,  at  least,  one  page  of  universal 
interest. 

I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  very  faithful  Servant, 
J.  RICHARD  BEST. 

Botieigk  Grange^  Southampton^ 
January  16, 1839. 
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INTRODUCTION.  XV 

Most  gentle  reader !  I  pray  thee  check 
this  overwhelming  impetuosity,  and  delay 
thy  final  judgment ;  nor  pay  thyself  so 
bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose  that  any* 
thing  which  relates  to  thee  can  be,  in  any 
degree,  uninteresting. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  writer  in 
prose  ought  not  to  intrude  his  '^  numerical 
self " — ^which  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  for- 
merly interpreted  ^  meaning  number  one 
— ^upon  the  i^tice  of  the  reader:  while 
poets  were  allowed  to  declare  every  feeUng 
that  might  arise  in  their  overflowing 
bosoms.  The  privilege  of  the  poet  seems 
now  to  be  more  widely  extended  ;  and  ^ 
who  write  for  the  public,  whatever  style 
th^  may  adopt,  appear  unwilling  to  forget 
the  MAN  in  the  author.  With  tourists, 
this  is  particularly  the  case  :  nor,  indeed. 
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TO 
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AUTHOR  OF 
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My  dear  Sir, 

Soon  after  I  first  came  to  England 
with  all  the  feelings  of  a  foreigner,  acquired  by  a 
residence  on  the  Continent  from  the  time  of  my 
chDdhood,  I  was  sitting  in  the  coffee-room  of  Read's 
Hotel  in  Grosvenor  Street,  when  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, whose  countenance  expressed  as  much  bene- 
volence and  intelligence  as  ever  were  united,  entered 
the  room  and  requested  to  know  my  name.  I  told 
it  to  him.  ''Then,'*  said  he,  with  extended  arms, 
"  shake  hands  with  your  Father's  oldest  and  mo^t 
affectionate  friend !" 

This  gentleman  was  your  lamented  brother — the 
late  Daniel  Rogers. 

Through  his  kind  introduction — fori  had  else  not 
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From  this  short  sketch  of  my  Ufe,  which 
I  am  unwiUingly  obliged  to  intnide  upon 
the  reader,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  could  not 
visit  England  with  the  feelings  of  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  that  to  me  it  was  a  new  country, 
which  I  was  to  judge  of  by  comparing  it 
with  those  in  which  I  had  been  educated — 
with  those  which  I  had  first  known. 

I  have  given  a  short  account  of  my 
second  residence  in  France,  because  I 
conceive  the  state  of  society  in  that  king- 
dom to  be  little  known  in  England,  and 
because — ^because — I  thought  that  I  could, 
in  short,  make  it  entertaining  to  the 
reader. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  work  is  a 
continuation  of  my  Transalpine  Memoirs : 
if  then,  in  those  volumes,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  avoid  repeating  what  had  been 
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again  and  again  impressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  under  what  additional 
restraints  have  I  not  been  placed  in  the 
present  undertaking?  Had  I  been  de- 
scribing England  to  foreigners,  I  might 
have  freely  dwelt  upon  the  most  familiar 
topics  :  but,  addressing  myself  to  EngUsh- 
men,  I  have  been  compelled  to  pass  Ughtly 
over  almost  every  subject  and  studiously 
to  avoid  those  discussions  which,  on  every 
occasion,  tempted  my  own  foreign  per- 
ceptions. My  object  has  been  confined  to 
a  description  of  the  first  impressions  which 
England  produces  on  the  mind  of  a 
foreigner  :  I  say,  the  firsts  because,  so  soon 
do  those  early  impressions  wear  away  that, 
after  a  few  months,  the  traveller  can 
scarcely  credit  the  record  of  those  surprises 
and  remarks  which  once  amused  him, 
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These  pages  were,  however,  ail  written 
down  from  notes  regularly  talten  each 
day  ;  and  I  can  assure  the  critic  that 

"  Mod  coeur,  toujours  conduisajit  mon  esprit, 
Ne  dit  rien  au  lecteur  qu  'i  Boi  mfinie  il  n'ait  dit." 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Botleiffk  Grange,  December  4,  1838. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  having 
been  delayed,  I  am  enabled  to  notice  a 
book  which  has  appeared  since  their  com- 
pilation, and  which  has  met  with  that 
approbation  it  fully  merited :  I  allude  to 
"  Hajji  Baba  in  England  ;"  and  fear  lest  it 
should  be  thought  to  interfere  with  the 
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purpose  of  these  letters.  I  do  not,  however, 
consider    that  it  can  possibly   have  ab- 
stracted  from  whatever  novelty  my  re- 
marks may  have  originally  contained.  The 
customs  of  Persia  are  so  distinct  from 
those  of  our  own  portion  of  the  globe,  that 
the  observations  of  the  Hajji  are  almost  as 
appUcable  to  any  other  European  nation 
as  to  the  people  "  who  Uve  all  the  year 
romid  in  an  island,  and  make  pen-knives." 
My  olqect,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  present 
those  slighter  differences  which  the  general 
affinity  of  manners  does  not  prevent  the 
native  of  one  European  state  from  observ- 
ing in  the  customs   of  his  neighbours. 
Comparisons  of  one  European  country  with 
another  may  not  be  so  astounding,  but  are, 
I  think,  more  curious  than  those  which  a 
barbarian  of  the  East   is  able  to   draw 
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between    Europe    and   his    own    remote 
regions. 

To  other  works,  I  miglit,  perhaps,  also 
allude — more  particularly  to  Bulwer's  verj- 
able  book  on  "  England  and  the  English." 
But  with  important  political  and  moral 
disquisitions  I  have  no  pretensions  to 
class  my  whimsical  little  volumes.  A 
smite,  an  anecdote,  perhaps  a  sneer,  and  a 
little  occasional  satire  on  our  much-be- 
loved country — these  form  the  only  stock 
in  trade  with  which  I  now  bespeak  the 
custom  and  patronage  of  the  public. 
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France,  Clermont,  Augtut, 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

When  the  Custom-house  officer  had  ended 
bis  inspection  of  our  baggage,  and  we  had  par- 
taken of  a  good  dinner  at  the  neat  inn  which 
alone  rejoices  because  travellers  are  detained 
at  Pont-Bon-Voisin  —  I  again  ascended  the 
cabriolet  of  our  berline,  and  we  advanced 
along  the  road  to  Lyons.  The  steep  and  rugged 
hills  of  Savoy  disappeared  as  we  entered  upon 
the  comparatively  -  open  country  before  us. 
Yellow  stubble,  from  which  the  harvest  had 
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been  lately  cut,  extended  on  all  sides,  unen- 
closed by  hedge  or  fence  of  any  sort :  these 
were  unnecessary  in  an  unvaried  com  district. 
How  different  this  country  from  the  Alpine 
scenery  through  which  we  had  travelled  on  the 
preceding  days !  A  still  greater  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  'atmosphere :  and,  though 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  our  chief  aim  was 
directed  towards  defending  ourselves  against 
the  piercing  cold,  which  appeared  the  more 
severe  after  the  oppressive  heat  from  which,  a 
few  days  before,  we  had  equally  suffered. 

But  what  was  most  provoking,  in  all  this, 
was  that  the  peasantry  and  innkeepers  con- 
tinually poured  forth  complaints  on  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  endeavoured  to  arouse 
our  frozen  sympathy.  In  short — we  were  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Alps. 

On  the  8th,  we  arrived  at  Lyons. 

I  shall  make  no  remark  on  this  place  :  few 

'  lions  are  to  be  seen  in  it.    If  I  introduce  a  bad 

pun  on  the  English  name  of  the  town,  it  is  for 

the  purpose  of  remarking  that  its  true  deno- 
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mination  is  Lyon.    Though  this  is,  I  am  well 

aware,  kno^w^n   to  most  of  the  English,  yet  on 

amvin^  in  France^  they  often  embarrass  their 

French  hearers   by   thoughtlessly  employing 

the  English  pronunciation.    I  once  found  a 

French  gentleman  in  a  great  dilemma  owing 

to  this  mistake.    He  fancied  he  understood 

English ;  but  bis  knowledge  of  the  language 

was  so  imperfect  that,  hearing  our  countryman 

introduce  the  word  lions  into  the  conversation^ 

his  imagination  instantly  ran  off  to  menageries 

and  wild  beasts^  nor  could  the  broken  French 

of  the  other  recal  it  to  the  proper  track.    At 

length,  starting  from  deep  thought,  my  friend 

exclaimed,    with    gesture  well  suited  to  the 

occasion,    ''d  cotfp  sur.  Monsieur  veut  dire 

Lyon — 111  lay  my  life  that  Monsieur  means 

the  town  of  Lyon.'' 

The  French,  however,  cannot  complain ;  so 
long  as  they  call  our  capital  Londres,  and 
talk  to  ns  of  Caton  and  Peter  Gower,*  th^y 
mast  excuse  our  wandering  to  the  heart  of 

•  Pythagoras :  in  French,  Pytagore. 

b3 
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across  tbe  torrent :  instead  of  expressing  our 
inexpressible  anguish  and  uncertainty  when 
one  of  the  other  horses  became  restive  in  the 
midst  of  the  water ;  and  our  gratitude  to  the 
country  people  who^  Ifrom  either  bank,  urged 
it  on,  and  extricated  us  Ifrom  our  perilous 
situation.  Bnt  I  may  trust  to  your  often-ex- 
ercised sympathy  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

French  poets  still  dwell  with  delight  on 
descriptions  of  limpid  streams,  of  green  leaves, 
of  dark  woods,  and  of  towering  rocks:  all 
necessary  accompaniments  to  their  chief  source 
of  inspiration^  the  very  animus  of  their  heroic 
strains,  the  lovely  divinity  who  inhabits  those 
rocks  and  woods — namely,  the  light  and  slen- 
der shepherdess,  decked  with  fresh-plucked 
roses,  with  unsullied  frock,  with  silver  crook, 
with  flowing  hair,  and — with  newly-washed 
face.  Our  own  poets  have  ceased  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  these  earthly  muses  :  perhaps  they  find 
that  the  deities  of  Helicon  jealously  refuse 
them  inspiration  to  sing  the  praises  of  those 
whom  they  must  almost  consider  as  rivals.   As 
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however,  French  poets  are  not  yet  redaeed  to 

the  difficulties  in  which  they  would  find  tbem- 

sehes  placed,    should  they   be  thus   hardly 

treated  y  it  behoves  us  to  enquire  whether  or 

not  their  own  country, be  still  blessed  with  the 

presence  of  beings  who,  having  been  formerly 

described  bi  every  known  region  of  the  earth, 

are  now  thought  of  with  the  same  feeling  of 

wonder  and  doubt  as  that  which  hovers  round 

the  rdics  and  phenomena  of  the  antediluvian 

world. 

That  the  territory  of  France  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, not  more  fortunate  than  other  countries, 
appears  to  me  most  evident.  In  the  first  place 
shepherdesses  cannot  exist  without  flocks; 
and  flocks  can  scarcely  exist  without  pastures. 
Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  is  wholly  given  up  to  com,  vines, 
or  olives,  the  existence  of  bergkres  is  impos- 
sible. And,  indeed,  judging  'of  the  unknown 
part  of  the  French  population  by  that  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that,  even  in  a  pasture  district,  any  por- 
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tion  of  the  inhabitants  should  answer  to  the 
exquisite  descriptions  which  French  poets  and 
romancers  still  give  of  French  bergeres. 

I  have  been  drawn  into  this  train  of  thought 
by  having  seen^  on  my  journey  hither^  a  set  of 
beings  who  approached  the  objects  of  my  re- 
search nearer  than  any  others  I  had  ever  met 
with.  In  that  part  of  France  anciently  called 
La  Forfet,  and  which  we  traversed  after  cross- 
ing the  Lignon,  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  too  precipitous  to  allow  of  a  com  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  country  is,  probably,  too  cold  for 
vines.  Here  then,  in  this  romantic  district,  I 
observed  numerous  flocks  of  goats  which  co- 
vered the  sloping  pastures,  and  looked  over 
from  the  shelving  rocks,  or  nibbled  the  g^ass 
that  sprang  up  between  their  crevices.  In  the 
centre  of  each  of  these  flocks,  stood  a  young 
girl  —  generally  sufficiently  well  made  and 
good-looking  to  be  the  inspiration  of  a  min* 
strel's  beau-ideal — neatly  dressed  in  a  dark 
green  frock,  and  wearing  on  her  head  a  large 
broad-rimmed,  black  straw  hat ;  while  from  be- 
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neath  her  left    arm  arose  a  reed  covered  with 
flax  which  she  dexterously  and  gracefally  con- 
terted  into  coarse  thread.  These  were  the  only 
Bymphs  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  degpree  an- 
swering the  description  of  herghres  ;  and  even 
they  cannot  be  called  shepherdesses,  since,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  their  flocks  consist  of 
g^ts ;  and  goatherd — I  know  not  why,  for 
they  tend  the  prettier  animal  of  the  two — does 
not  sonnd  so  pastoral  as  shepherd.    All  this 
ought  to  teach  French  romancers  to  restrain 
their   flights  within   the  bounds  of  common 
sense ;  and  to  abandon  thci  wom-ont  descrip- 
tions of  green  or  yellow  leaves,  of  placid  6r 
roaring  streams,  of  white   sheep,  and  of  rosy 
shepherdesses. 

This  journey  from  the  Lignon  to  Thiers,  on 
a  fine  Alpine  road  constructed  by  Napoleon, 
through  splendid  mountainous  scenery  —  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  picturesque  traveller 
than  any  I  know  in  France. 

At  Thiers,  we  l^ft  the  mountains,  and, 
crossing  the  varied    and    rich    plain    of  La 
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Limagne,  approached  the  Puy-de-Ddme':  at 
the  foot  of  this  remarkable  mouDtain^  stands 
the  town  of  Clermont^  which  we  now  entered. 

Clermont,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand —  the  name  by  which  it  has 
been  known  since  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ferrand  was  incorporated  in  its  municipality, 
is  now  the  chef-lieu  of  the  Departement  du  Puy- 
de-Ddme,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the  independent 
kingdom,  and  afterwards  of  the  French  pro- 
vince, of  Auvergne.  The  town  itself  is  ugly 
and  ill-built ;  the  streets  are  particularly  nar- 
row :— so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  serve,  when 
coupled  with  other  considerations,  as  an  excuse 
of  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  avail  them- 
selves to  account  for  their  not  keeping  any 
carriages.  Its  population  consists  of  about 
thirty  thousand  souls. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  send  you  an  ac- 
count raisonni  of  my  residence  in  this  place  ; 
but  it  will  give  me  occasion  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  present  curious  and  interesting 
state  of  society  in  France. 
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In  a  few  days^  we  were  settled  in  excellent 
apartments  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
town;  and,  having  obtained  a  list  of  the 
families  who  constituted  the  society  of  the 
place,  and  left  visiting  cards  at  the  respective 
door  of  each,  we  sent  out  invitations  to  a  ball ; 
and,  within  one  month  after  our  arrival^  we 
fonnd  our  drawing-room  filled  with  all  the  first 
nobility  of  the  country — to  not  one  of  whom^ 
nor  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  town,  had  we 
brought  letters  of  introduction.        Adieu. 
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LETTER  II. 


Clermont,  December, 

The  province  of  Auvergne  contains  more 
natural  curiosities  than  are  to  be  met  with  in 
any  part  of  France^  or^  perhaps^  in  any  part  of 
Europe  of  the  same  extent.  It  is  the  resort  of 
all  French  painters,  who,  unwilling  to  travel 
as  far  as  Switzerland,  find,  in  this  country, 
prospects  equally  beautiful  and  sometimes  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  study  of  the  artist  than  the 
bolder,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  extensive 
scenery  of  Mont  Blanc. 

I  myself,  unacquainted  with  Switzerland, 
was,  on  arriving  here,  immediately  struck  with 
(he  resemblance  which  this  country  bears  to 
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the  Campi  Phlegrsei  and  the  moontains  of 
Naples.  I  am  told  tbat^  on  her  passage 
through  the  place^  the  Dachess  of  Berry  re- 
marked the  same  general  features.  The  resem- 
blance consists  chiefly  in  the  outline  of  the 
hills^  which^  being  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
must  have  more  or  less  of  the  same  appearance. 
It  is  calculated  that  near  four  hundred  volca- 
noes once  raged  within  the  limits  of  this  pro- 
vince! One  cannot  advance  a  step  without 
discovering  some  trace  of  these  now-extin- 
guished fires.  Hollow  craters  lined  with  trees, 
vast  currents  of  dark  lava,  and  warm  mineral 
springs  issuing  from  beneath  the  earth — are 
what  now  remains  of  the  magnificent  and 
tremendous  spectacle  once  ofiered  by  a  small 
extent  of  territory  torn  by  four  hundred  blazing 
furnaces  ! 

The  salubrious  mineral  waters  rising  in  the 
wild  and  picturesque  neighbourhood  of  Mont 
d'Or,  are,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  of 
the  most  distant  parts  of  France. 
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The  Pay  de  D6me — one  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  France,  and  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  department — towers  above  Clermont  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  More  than  three  bnn« 
dred  feet  higher  than  the  ground  on  which  the 
town  stands  (its  entire  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  being  near  five  thousand  feet), 
it  is  the  loftiest  of  a  chain  of  sixty  extinct 
volcanoes,  which  stretch  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east,  and  give  that  romantic  and 
bold  appearance  to  the  town  which  rises  at  its 
base.  Yet,  though  sufficiently  prominent,  the  t 
Puy  is  not  calculated  to  form  a  fine  feature  in 
a  landscape.  Its  sugar-loaf  summit,  destitute 
of  trees  and  covered  with  grass,  is  tame,  when 
compared  to  the  pinnacled  tops,  the  rugged 
sides,  and  the  perpendicular  precipices  of  the 
greater  number  of  such  mountains  as  attain  an 
equal  elevation.  But  when,  standing  out  in 
front  of  an  unclouded  sky,  it  absorbs  the 
blended  rays  of  the  setting  sun;— or  when, 
crowned  with  a  radiant  mantle  of  snow,  it  min- 
gles with  the  soft,  suffused  atmosphere  above 
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-its  glowing*  appearance  affords  a  most  en- 
Ghanting  contrast  with  the  dark   woods  and 
Tallies  that  encircle  its  base. 
Yet  the  vicinity  of  the  Puy  de  DAme  in  a 
source  of  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Clermont.     It  collects  clouds  and  storms  over 
the  town,  and  the  cold  roaring  winds  that  de- 
scend from  its  chain  of  mountains  make  the 
weather  subject  to  freqnent  changes  productive 
of  rheumatisms  and  aguest    Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  climate  is  not  a  bad 
one;  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  attest  the 
absence  of  snows  ;  and  a  beautiful  autunm  and 
and  spring  compensate  the  short  duration  of 
a  warm  summer  and  a  cold  winter: — ^but  in 
neither  of  these  seasons  is  the  cold  or  heat 
excessive. 

Clermont,  on  the  whole,  is  a  cheaper  resi- 
dence than  any  other  part  of  France ; — though 
the  price  of  almost  every  necessary  article  of 
life  has  been  greatly  increased  since  the  dis- 
charge of  those  whom  the  opposite  party  dared 
to  call  the  brigands  de  la  Loire.    Seven  thou- 
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sand  of  these  unsuccessful  defenders  of  their 
chief  and  country  were  quartered  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  orderly  behaviour  of 
the  whole  disbanded  army  proved  how  little 
they  deserved  the  insults  offered  to  them. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious,  I  shall  now 
enter  into  some  details  on  the  state  of  society 
in  this  country.  My  remarks  are,  I  believe, 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  France,  and  will 
show  you  the  real  manners  and  feelings  of  a 
people  with  whom  I  have  long  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  and  social  terms — ^in  fact,  as 
one  of  themselves. 

Like  every  other  part  of  France,  the  departi- 
ment  du  Puy  de  Ddme  is  governed  by  a  Pre- 
fect,— delegated  immediately  from  the  king  to 
represent  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  to 
overlook  the  administration  of  the  county. 
I  know  of  no  office  under  the  English  govern- 
ment which  corresponds  with  this.  The  Pre- 
fe<^t — although  never  a  native  of  the  d^part^- 
ment  over  which  he  is  raised — is  generally 
chosen  from  amongst  the   old  nobility,    the 
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highest  order  of  French  country  gentlemen. 
The  prefecture — ^a  large>  handsome^  palace-like 
house  —  is  provided  by  government  for  his 
residence  and  for  the  public  offices  under  his 
more  immediate  inspectgion.  The  usual  salary 
attached  to  the  place  is  from  thirty  to  eighty 
thousand  francs  a  year  (from  J£1500  to  4000 ;) 
and  the  only  expense  chained  on  the  person 
who  enjoys  it  is  that  which  results  from  the 
obligation,  which  etiquette  imposes  upon  him, 
of  living  in  a  manner  becoming  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign  : — that  is,  of  giving  a  few 
dinners  and  balls  more  than  any  other  resident 
of  the  town.  In  every  thing  else,  also,  he  is 
expected  to  maintain  a  state  one  degree  above 
the  general  style  of  the  town,  though  he  must 
not  shock  the  pride  of  the  country  nobility. 
From  this  sketch  of  the  duties  of  a  Prefect, 
you  will  easily  conceive  that  his  is  a  place 
much  sought  after  by  all  such  as  wish  to  benefit 
the  king  by  their  administrative  labours :  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  eyed  with  no  small  degree 
of  ^nvy  by  the  higher  families  of  the  country. 
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who  are  thus  eclipsed  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  every  department  there  is  also  a  General 
Cammandantj  who^  with  a  small  stipend,  is 
charged  to  overlook  the  military  administra- 
tion of  the  county. 

The  internal  government  of  the  town  is 
managed  by  an  elective  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion ;  much  the  same  as  in  England ,  except 
that  these  municipal  forms  and  offices  extend 
to  the  smallest  villages,  where  thoy  exist  on 
the  same  plan,  though  necessi  rily  on  a  minor 
scale.  But,  there  being  nothing  like  a  rotten 
borough  in  France,  these  corporations  have, 
as  such,  no  elective  powers. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country.  But,  besides 
these,  are  innumerable  swarms  of  employis, 
who  fill  the  several  posts  formerly  devised  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Government  to  reward  those 
who  should  support  it.  This  '^  division  of 
labour''  was  invented  under  the  republican 
and  the  Imperial  sway;   and  so  faithful  are 
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the  employes  to  the  intentions  of  their  in- 
Tentors  that,  foi^et(iil  of  those  under  whom 
they  BOW  exists  they  generally  regret  the 
powers  that  gaye  them  birth.  But  as,  in  this 
matter,  the  one  half  of  the  nation  employed  by 
Government  holds  the  same  opinions  as  the 
half  that  would  wish  to  be  employed,  neither 
has  anything  to  fear  from  the  other. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  France  will  explain 
to  you  the  sort  of  country  I  now  inhabit.  In 
a  new  territory,  civilisation  and  its  attendant 
refinements  must  always  be  first  planted  on 
the  sea-shore,  whence  it  adrances  along  the 
banks  of  the  principal  riyers.  By  degrees  it 
stretches  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  but 
those  reasons  which  caused  the  first  settle- 
ments to  be  preferred  still  exist  in  their  full 
force,  and  the  advai^ce  and  progress  of  such 
settlements  is  ever  greater  than  that  of  less 
favourable  positions.  Such  is  the  case  in  an 
unconnected  territory ;  and  such  continues  to 
be  the  case  in  its  subsequent  united  state. 
Paris  is  become  the  capital  of  the  united  terri- 
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tory  of  France — the  point  of  re-union  for  the 
mercantile  inhabitants  of  the  sea-ports^  and 
for  the  settlers  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Paris  is  now  the  great  centre  of  attraction ; 
and  the  necessary  consequences  of  social  life 
are  found  to  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  intercourse 
existing  between  the  metropolis  of  France 
and  that  centre. 

Thus,  after  crossing  the  Loire,  Racine  talks 
about  what  is  going  on  "  in  France, — "  as  the 
people  of  Turin  asked  me  if  I  was  going  "  to 
Italy/'  But  though  the  Loire  is,  even  by  the 
French,  considered  as  the  boundary  of  a  civil- 
ised and  an  uncivilised  country,  yet  their 
opinion  is  not  perfectly  correct ;  for,  owing  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  opposite  banks> 
the  southern  side  of  the  Loire  partakes,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  improvements  of  the 
northern  provinces.  From  the  north,  there- 
fore, civilised  France,  as  ihey  denominate  it, 
is  extended  to  the  Loire  and  to  Lyons,  and,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone,  to 
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Marseilles ;  and  thus  the  line  of  the  Ganiiuie 
curies  its  influence  from  Bordeaux  to  Tou- 
louse. The  extent  of  country  contained 
between  these  three  riyers  is,  according  to  his 
reasoaing,  nnciyilized  ;  and,  though  the  term 
itself  may  be  too  strong,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
excnseable,  on  account  of  the  real  and  striking 
differences  between  its  inhabitants  and  those 
of  "France." 

When  I  first  came  into  this  country,  I  could 
not  but  remark  the  appearance  and  dress  of 
the  peasantry,  as  being  devoid  of  that  neatness 
which  is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  in 
the  lower  orders  of  inhabitants  of  northern 
countries,  and  as  being  so  widely  different 
fiom  the  uncouth,  but  picturesque,  natives  of 
the  shores  of  Naples.  In  fact,  on  beholding 
this  peasantry,  any  traveller  might  easily  for- 
get that  be  was  still  within  the  territory  of 
those,  who  set  the  example,  in  politeness  and 
refinement,  to  the  rest  of  Europe — ^not  to  men- 
tion America,  where,  I  doubt  not,  the  ladies 
aSect  the  Paris  faidiions,  as  much  as  they  do 
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in  London.  When  we  have  seen  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  give  place  to  a  company 
of  Italian  singers  called  over  to  charm  the 
philharmonic  inhabitants  of  New  York,  can 
we  suppose  that  they  tolerate  any  millinei 
who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
'^  Mesdemoiselles  Leroi's  or  Victorine's ' 
manufactory  of  taste  and  elegance  ? 

But  the  mountaineer  labourers  of  Auvergnt 
are  not  so  hard  to  please.  It  is  scarcelj 
possible  to  conceive  a  dress  more  nncouti 
than  theirs ;  and  yet,  in  politeness  and  civilis 
ation,  Clermont  is  said  to  be  more  advanced 
by  three  hundred  years,  than  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Aurillac,  and  the  districts  borderinf 
on  the  Pyrenees.  In  everything,  but  in  thei: 
disuse  of  an  ornamental  sword,  do  them 
people  resemble  the  polished  companions  o 
Louis  XIV. ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  tha 
weapon,  a  poor  waggoner  of  this  conntr 
would  have  a  more  truly  aristocratic  air  thai 
can  be  traced  in  the  unpowdered,  cropt,  am 
democratic  courtiers  of  the  present  revolu 
tionary  age. 
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Fancy  a    Clermontese  waggon  ••••  bat  no  ; 
imagination  could  not  conceive  snch  a  vehicle 
to  exist,  even  in  the  regions  of  fancy.    Endea- 
your^  then,  to  represent  to  yourself  a  waggon- 
er—not with  that  easy  and  dkgage  air  thought 
to  be   inseparable    from    a  Frenchman ,  but 
coarse  and  bear-like ;  suppose  that  you  behold 
him  dressed  in  a  straight-collared  coat  and 
i^ort  knee-culottes,  of  white  flannel ;  suppose 
his  awkward  legs  enveloped  in  blue  cloth,  and 
his  feet  thrust  into  an  enormous  pair  of  wooden 
shoes,  so  unparsimoniously  strong  and  mas- 
sive as  unquestionably  to  argue  the  vicinity 
of  the  forest ;  suppose  his  shoulders  covered 
with  long  flowing  locks  which,  never  molested 
by  shears  or  scissors,  wave  gracefully  in  the 
mountain  wind  ;    suppose  the    whole   figure 
surmounted   by  a  beaver   cocked   hat,  una- 
dorned, it  is  true,  by  gold  lace,  or  fringe,  but 
nevertheless,  most  respectable  from  its    size 
and  the  correctness  of  its  shape  ;  in  lieu  of  a 
sword,  give^this  personage  a  long  goad  where- 
with to  animate  his  team  of  fine  oxen,  which, 
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with  heavy  and  care-worn  pace,  wind  slowly 
through  the  rich  plain  of  La  Limagne ; — and 
then,  carried  away  by  your  imagination^  you 
will  almost  fancy  yourself  in  company  with 
the  Grand  Monarque  in  person,  surveying  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  his  newly  erected  palace 
of  Versailles.  But  such  delusions  are  of  short 
duration  ;  and  the  Auvergnat  waggoner  again 
appears,  talking  a  most  barbarous  dialect  to 
his  wife  and  children — ^not  less  curiously 
dressed,  but  whose  equipments  I  cannot  so 
minutely  describe. 

How  are  your  labourers  dressed  in  England  ? 
— I  am  now  at  so  a  short  distance  from  my 
scarcely  ever  known,  and  by  this  time,  com- 
pletely forgotten.,  native  country,  that  I  begin 
to  be  ashamed  of  my  ignorance,  and  am  anxi- 
ously looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I  may 
visit  it. 

This  ignorance  is,  however,  of  great  service 
to  me  in  my  intercourse  with  the  French. 
Their  national  hatred  towards  the  English  is 
still  extreme:  and  a  Frenchman,  though  he 
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will  compel  himself  to  act  politely^  will  never 
feel  at  ease  ^th  those  whom  he  considers 
as  his  natural^  his  lawful,  and  his  eternal 
enemies  : — ^with  those  to  whose  country  and, 
in  his  opinion,  Macchiavelian  policy,  he 
attributes  the  present  comparative  political 
insignificance  of  his  nation. 

Of  course,  my  family  is  here  known  to  be 
English  :  indeed,  from  being  the  only  English 
in  the  place,  we  are  generally  designated  as 
*'  les  Anglais:" — the  national  supplanting  the 
family  name.  Yet  the  society  of  the  town  is 
acquainted  with  my  own  cosmopolite  history, 
and  I  am  scarcely  looked  upon  as  an  English- 
man. Questions  addressed  to  me  concerning 
different  manners  and  customs  attributed  to 
our  countrymen,  are  often  answered  by  jokes 
from  some  other  Frenchman  of  the  party : — 
"  eh,  pourqtioi  dhnander  A  Monsieur  ?  il  n'en 
saii  p€i8  plus  que  vous  mime — Why  do  you 
ask  Mr.  —  ?  he  knows  no  more  of  England 
than  yourself." 

VOL.  1.  c 


LETTER    m. 


Ths  begnamg^  of  October  is  here  die  time 
of  the  Tinta^:  and  as  the  riches  of  the 
country  are  principally  deriTed  firom  the  yines> 
that  month  is  one  of  nnnsnal  interest  to  the 
natiyes,  and  even  to  the  passing  observer, 
who  cannot  but  partake  of  the  general  excite- 
ment. 

The  precise  time  for  the  vintage  in  each 
district  is  regulated  by  an  ordonnance  of  the 
Prefect.  The  whole  country  being  unclosed, 
and  no  vineyard  being  separated  from  the 
others  by  fence  of  any  sort,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  proprietor  of  one  particular 
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farm  to  g'ather  his  fruit  without  damaging 
that  of  his  neighbours.  Besides,  was  the 
labour  to  be  carried  on  every  where  at  the 
same  time^  sufficient  hands  could  scarcely  be 
collected  on  any  one  spot.  Grapes  are,  more 
over,  liable  to  be  stolen  ;  and  there  is-  less  pos- 
sibility of  this  being  the  case  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  arrondissement  are  employed 
together  in  their  own  district. 

So  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  guards 
are  placed  on  the  ground  to  protect  it.  Some 
years  ago,  one  of  these  gardes  champitres 
espied  me  picking  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which 
a  hot  walk  rendered  irresistibly  inviting,  and 
coming  up  to  me,  he  politely  .desired  me  to  ac- 
company him  as  his  prisoner  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  Commune  de— ^Even  had  I  been  inclined 
to  try  the  experiment,  resistance  would  have 
been  useless,  my  aggressor  was  armed  with  a 
fusil.  I  therefore  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  enter  into  pour-parler,  to  which  the  other 
had  no  objection,  as  he  guessed  what  would 
be  the   probable  result :  it  was  soon  settled 

c  2 
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that  I  should  continue  my  walk  in  freedom 
on  giving  him  ten  soiis^pour  boire. 

I  have  heard  of  English  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  such  a  larceny  as  that  for  which  I 
had  been  arrested  was  punishable  by  the 
French  police^  who  seized  the  moment  to 
commit  it  when  gens  d'armes  were  passing 
near  them.  Not  being  molested,  my  country- 
men drew  the  liberal  conclusion,  that  vine- 
yards were  open  to  the  incursions  of  all.  Had 
they  met  those  whose  business  it  was  to  inter- 
fere,  the  gardes  champ^tres,  the  contrary 
would  have  been  proved  to  them. 

The  time  which  precedes  the  vintage  is 
given  up  to  pleasure-parties :  the  proprietors 
of  vineyards  invite  their  friends  from  the  town 
to  eat  grapes  and  spend  the  morning  in  their 
plantations.  But  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
ordonnance  of  the  Prefect,  the  scene  begins  to 
be  far  different.  Pleasure  is  abandoned  for 
labour,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  all  to  get  that 
ended  as  .soon  as  possible.  At  such  times, 
Clermont  becomes  deserted,  and  its  whole  po- 
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polation  seems  to  have  spread  itself  over  the 
neighbouring    bills.      The  lanes  across  these 
hills  become   obstructed  by  fine  bullocks,  by 
carts  full  of  well-pressed  tubs  of  fruit,  and  by 
crowds  of  busy  and  happy-looking*  labourers. 
Chamber  maids,  and  cooks,  and  all  other  in- 
door servants  leave  their  work  to  partake  of 
the  short-lived  fun,  and  to  enjoy  in  the  country 
a  few  days  of  a  beautiful  autumn.  Proprietors 
of  petty  plantations  gather  their  small  crops, 
and  press  them  into  tubs  of  the  usual  size 
and  shape  ;    and  these,  placed    at    the    en* 
trance  of  their  fields,  are  bargained  for  by 
those  virho  make  it  their  speculation  to  collect 
sach  small  and  scattered  quantities  of  fruit. 
The  interest  of  the  scene  is,  as  you  perceive, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  vicinity  of  Clermont, 
whose  inhabitants  flock  to  collect  and  convey 
home  the  produce  of  their  little  fields.    Then 
again,   at  the  gate   of  the    town,  are  these 
waggon   loads    stopped,  and  one  after    the 
other,  obliged  to  pay  the  tax  which  the  excise- 
men determine,  by    quickly  calculating  the 
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quantity  of  wine  supposed  to  be  produced  from 
each  tub  of  fruit.  Even  the  very  streets  of 
Clermont  are  blocked  up  with  wine-presses, 
from  which  a  long*  tube  conveys  the  juice 
into  the  cave,  or  great  fermenting  tub,  placed 
in  the  cellar  under  ground. 

These  peasants  in  wooden  shoes,  these  heavy 
carts,  these  closely  pressed  grapes,  and  these 
scrutinizing,  calculating  excise-collectors,  do 
not,  it  is  true,  agree  with  those  Arcadian  descrip- 
tions of  vintages  which  please  and  captivate  our 
imaginations.  Still  a  vintage,  such  as  I  have 
described  it,  and  stript  of  poetical  embellish- 
ments, is  a  delightful  scene.  Of  all  the  country 
labours  which  the  succession  of  your  northern 
seasons  imposes  upon  mankind,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  requires,  perhaps,  the  least 
portion  of  toil,  and  that  toil  is  mingled  with 
immediate  and  future  pleasure.    Unlike 

'^  Le  Tendangeur  ravi  de  ployer  soas  le  faiz," 

the  sower  and  the  reaper  is  induced  to  work, 
because  he   knows  that,    besides    the    profit 
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resulting  from  his  exertions^  it  is  from  them 
only  that  he  is  to  expect  his  necessary  and 
almost  his  exclosiye  food ;  and  from  the  time 
when  the  ploughman  turns  over  the  first 
iiirroWy  till  that  when  the  corn  is  consumed 
by  his  family,  the  gleaner  is  the  only  one 
who  receives  immediate  and  unqualified  plea 
sore  in  the  performance  of  an  easy  task. 

But  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  how  light 
is  the  labour  and  how  different  the  result! 
When  once  the    pruning-knife   has  cleared 
away  the  useless  twigs,  every  thing  is  left  to 
the  unassisted  process  of  nature.    From  the 
day  when  the  clear  drops  of  water,  oozing 
through    the  tender    bark  of  the   shortened 
boughs,    announce   the    approaching   Spring 
and  the  putting  forth  of  the  early  buds— the 
idle   peasant    is  left  to  admire  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  fruit,  and  to  await  the  mo- 
ment when  its  clear   and  mellow  hues  shall 
declare  that  nature  has  accomplished  her  part; 
and  that  she  resigns  to  him  the  completion 
of  the  work. 
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InstEDtly  the  scene  changes;  the  solitary 
hills  are  covered  with  a  lively  and  bustling 
population :  the  work  is  light :  women  and 
children  can  take  part  in  it ;  and,  while  none 
are  restrained  from  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
the  most  delicious  fruit  that  the  earth  offers, 
all  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  be 
converted  into  a  cheap  liquor,  in  the  mode- 
rate enjoyment  of  which  they  will  find  plea- 
sure, and  healthy  and  the  necessary  courage 
to  contend  with  the  difiiculties  of  their  situ- 
ation. 

Such  is  the  vintage  in  itself:  and  if  the 
labourers  who  take  part  in  it  resembled  the 
nymphs  and  swains  of  the  poets,  their  whole 
descriptions  would  still  afford  a  tolerably  faith- 
ful picture  of  this  happy  and  animated  scene* 
But  when  we  see  the  uncouth  dress  and  the 
awkward  gestures  of  these  labourers,  we  fancy 
that  we  are  admiring  a  work  of  Rubens,  or 
gazing  on  some  other  Flemish  picture  in  which 
the  artist  has  ably  represented  an  heroic  action 
of  antiquity,  though  he  has  clothed  his  histo- 
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rical  personages  in  the  homely  attire  of  those 
of  his  own  town  and  country. 

The  wine  produced  in  this  neiglK>nrhood 
might  be  excellent ;  the  liquor  is  strong  and 
has  agood  flavour,  two  circumstancescondocive 
tosQch  a  result.  But  it  is  desirable  to  give 
it  as  dark  a  colour  as  possible:  this  can  only 
be  done  by  allowing  the  husks  of  the  fruit  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  cave^  while  the  juice  is 
fermenting ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
wine  is  generally  thick  and  puddly.  But,  both 
in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign  market,  depth 
of  colour  is  whatismostdemanded.  Great  quan- 
tities are  sent  to  Paris  to  be  mixed  with  other 
wines,  to  which  they  give  an  undue  appearance 
of  strength  and  consistency :  and  when  an 
Anvergnat  peasant  purchases  wine,  in  order 
to  judge  of  its  merits,  he  dips  his  finger  into 
the  liquid  and  drops  it  on  the  fronting  of  his 
shirt:  according  to  the  depth  or  paleness  of 
the  stain  that  remains  on  the  linen,  he  then 
decides  on  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the 
wine !  What  would  poor  Sancho  have  said  to 
this?  c  5 
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When  the  landed  proprietors  of  a  province 
have  gathered  in  and  disposed  of  this,  the  last 
harvest,  their  business,  as  country  gentlemen, 
is  ended,  and  they  resort  to  the  chef  /t6u— the 
capital  oi  their  department.  The  more  opulent 
endeavour  to  repair  to  Paris  every  winter,  or 
every  two  winters,  according  to  the  state  of 
their  finances ;  for,  now  that  they  have  lost 
their  feudal  power,  their  county  can  present 
few  attractions,  and  Paris  is  daily  becoming 
the  place  of  resort  of  all  those  who  can  afford 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  capital. 

Auvergne  is  rich  in  landed  proprietors ;  but 
estates  are  so  subdivided  that,  though  there  is 
little  poverty,  there  is  still  less  opuleiice. 
With  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year, 
(£600  or  700,)  a  family  man  is  here  able  to 
live  for  nine  months  on  his  estate,  and,  daring 
the  remaining  three,  to  partake  of  all  the 
amusements  to  be  met  with  in  the  town.  In 
that  town,  he  has  either  his  own  house  which 
he  lets,  reserving  an  apartment  for  himself,  or 
he  annually  hires  the    same  lodging  for  his 
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winter  residence.  This  may  seem  paltry  to  yoa 
accustomed  to  the  fortones  of  English  country 
gentlemen,  and  who  look  on  country  towns  as 
beneath  your  notice :  bat  the  system  is  here 
qoite  different ;  and  we  enjoy  a  gt>od  society 
composed  of  all  the  noblesse  of  the  place, 
whose  fortunes,  though  small,  are  sufficient  for 
all  the  ends  of  that  society. 

The  departement  du  Puy  de  Ddme  is  an  ex- 
cellent shooting  country.  Though  the  port 
d*arme8 — license  to  carry  fire  arms— costs  but 
one  louis,  and  lays  the  game  open  to  hun- 
dreds of  sportsmen  of  whom  no  other  qualifi- 
cation is  required,  yet  so  plentiful  is  the 
supply,  that  a  day  nmy  be  always  profitably 
spent  at  a  short  distance  from  Clermont.  This 
is  the  chief  amusement  of  the  gentry  of  the 
place :  they  keep  numbers  of  fine  dogs  and 
make  almost  daily  excursions  into  the  country. 

In  almost  every  town  of  France,  societies 
have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  your  club- 
houses ;  and,  under  the  name  of  solans^  are  a 
point  of  re-onion  for  all  the  men  of  the  place. 
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At  Clermont,  there  are  the  salon  des  nobles,  the 
salon  des  commercants,  the  salon  des  avocats, 
and  others.  Immediately  after  my  arrival,  I 
was  received  as  honorary  member  of  the  sahn 
des  nobles.  For  most  men^  these  are  certainly 
pleasant  places  of  resort ;  but  they  are,  I  fear, 
calculated  to  give  the  last  stroke  to  the  ex- 
piring politesse  francaise :  and  not  merely  does 
outward  show,  but  also  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  preser- 
vation of  these  external  forms  of  refinement. 
The  court  of  Napoleon  was  declared  by  Ma- 
dame de ,  to  be   *'  not  quite  a  camp :" 

I  do  not  know  in  what  sense  she  used  the 
phrase :  but  the  real  hero  and  the  real  gen- 
tleman, in  the  moral  sense  of  the  words,  are 
too  nearly  allied  for  the  one  not  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  other ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  formed  in  these  club-houses. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fashion  in  London  for  young 
men  to  appear  with  one  of  their  arms  resting 
in  a  sling ;  so,  after  the  quarter  of  a  century 
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of  war  that  was  interrupted  by  diat  battle^  it 
is  now  fashionable  for  them  to  carry  a  lighted 
s^ar  between  their  lips.  Military  glory  being 
appermost  in  the  minds  of  these  men,  they 
adopt  all  that  relates  to  it.  So  walking  in 
processions  and  psalm-singing  captivate  the 
aiAbition  of  the  children  of  Papal  Rome ;  and, 
in  psalm-singing  and  mock  religions  proces- 
sionSy  they  spend  their  hours  of  play.*  Mock 
woundSy  swagger  and  segars,  are  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  grown-up  children  of  more  warlike 
states ! 

But  the  members  of  our  Salon  have  adapted 
the  fashion  con  amare.  A  gentleman  who  has 
just  now  called  on  me,  after  mentioning  that 
"  he  had  been  to  the  club-room  in  search  of  a 
friend,  who,  if  alive,  was  sure  to  be  found 
there/'  endeavoured  to  describe  the  meeting 
he  had  broken  in  upon :  ''  he  had  found  the 
atmosphere  of  the  smoking-rooms  so  thick 
that/*  according  to  his  Catholic  simile,  *^  if  he 

*  See  Transalpine  Memoirs,  Vol.  i.,  page  127. 
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had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air,  the 
dense  clouds,  thus  separated,  would  never 
again  have  closed  over  the  division.  By  de- 
grees, as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
atmosphere,  he  had  discovered  the  wavering 
flame  of  the  candles,  dimly  transparent  through 
the  smoke :  the  lighted  ends  of  innumerable 
segars  appeared  next :  the  figures  of  those  who 
held  them  wore  then  discerned :  and,  after 
straining  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  tables, 
the  pots  of  beer,  the  general  position  of  the 
company,  and  finally  the  features  of  his  long- 
sought  friend,  had  burst  upon  his  fatigued  and 
almost  exhausted  visual  nerves.  He  then  saw 
that  two  of  the  party,  with  their  hats  on  their 
heads,  were  holding  the  cards  at  ecarte,  while 
most  of  the  others,  attired  in  a  slovenly  morn- 
ing dress,  were  standing  around,  betting  large 
sums  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  players." 
The  smoking  is,  however,  confined  to  one 
room :  beside  that  room,  is  a  billiard  hall,  and 
above  stairs  is  a  good  drawing-room,  a  tole- 
rable library,  and  a  reading  -  room,  where  all 
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the  French  papers  —  except  the  unfortunate 
liberal  Ami  de  la  Charte — are  received. 

This  may  be  a  good  institation,  bot^  from  the 
preyalence   of   smoking  and  gaming^   it  has 
ahnost  destroyed    every  other  sort  of  social 
intercourse.    That  these  usages  are  far  from 
being  confined  to  Clermont,  is  well   known; 
but  in  no  other  town  do  they  exist  in  such  full 
force.    Here,  at  every  evening  party,  Scarte 
becomes  the  engrossing  pursuit;  and,  what- 
ever  other   amusements  may    be    offered,'it 
attracts  the  greater  number  of  young    men. 
Nor  have  the  slighted  and  despised  ladies  suf-* 
ficient  influence  to  prevent  their  being  thus 
deserted.     One  lady  has  given  vent  to    her 
spleen  in  an  ingenious  and  well-known  song, 
of  which  I  transcribe  for  you  one  couplet : 

An  bal  on  conduit  sa  fiUe, 
Mais  au  bal  plus  de  danseurs ; 
Dans  les  duos  elle  brille, 
Au  concert  plus  de  chanteurs : 
Cependant  la  foule  abonde, 
Mais  absente  est  la  gaiety ; 
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Car  on  trouve  tout  le  monde 

Se  tenant  k  Pecarte,  a  Tecarte,  a  Tecarte  !♦ 

These  lines  contain  an  exact  description  of 
evenings  parties  at  Clermont,  and  I  fear  that 
they  but  too  well  apply  to  those  of  other  parts 
of  France. 

A  tolerable  company  of  actors  performs  in  a 
roomy  theatre  during  most  of  the  winter ;  and, 
comparing  all  that  may  be  said  for  and  against 
Clermont-Ferrand,  I  should  prefer  it  as  a  re- 
sidence to  any  other  provincial  town  in  France. 
Those  who  wish  for  the  society  of  the  English, 
must  seek  the  banks  of  the  Loire :  but  those 
who  receive  enjoyment  from  a  most  beautiful 
country,  and  can  be  contented  with  a  quiet 
friendly  intercourse  with  its  natives,  may  find, 

*  Take  my  daughter  to  a  dance  ? 

Why  ?  No  partner  will  she  get 
Would  her  nnging  most  entrance. 

None  will  join  in  a  duet. 
Yet  dancing,  nnging  men  abound. 

Though  no  mirth  or  grace  have  they : 
No ;  they  gravely  gather  round 

That  eternal  6carti. 
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in  the  capital  of  Aayergne,  all  tbat  for  which 
they  are  anx^ious  :  .  and  the  present  divided 
state  of  the  Prench  nation  renders  it,  I  fear, 
impossible  for  any  more  general  society  to  be 
met  with  out  of  Paris. 
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LETTER  IV. 


Clermont,  February, 


€€ 


EntiU  comme  un  Auvergnat — as  obstinate 
as  a  native  of  Auvergne"  is  a  phrase  common 
with  the  rest  of  France.  Of  this  proverb,  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  the  truth :  not  bat 
that  I  think  the  whole  French  nation  may  vie 
in  obstinacy  with  the  people  of  every  other 
country.  Bat  the  natives  of  Clermont  do  in- 
deed partake  most  strongly  of  this  disposition, 
which  is  always  peculiarly  observable  in  those 
of  every  mountainous  district.  Separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Auvergnats  look 
upon  all  other  people  as  strangers :  even  the 
French  of  other  provinces  are  beheld  in  the 
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same  light.  They  still  boast  of  ^the  repulse 
which  Caesar  and  the  Roman  arms  received 
under  the  walls  of  Gergovia ;  and  they  glory 
in  the  more  recent  fame  of  their  countrymen — 
the  Chancellor  de  L'Hopital,  the  poet  Delille^ 
the  great  Pascal,  and  General  Desaix.  For 
all  thisy  they  claim  a  proud  superiority  and 
fancy  themselves  entitled  to  exclusive  honours. 
Hie  mountain  of  the  Puy  de  D6me  may  be 
considered  as  the  axis  on  which  the  remainder 
of  France  revolves  with  unceasing  rapidity^ 
while  the  mountain  itself  is  stationary,  and 
receives  no  impulse  from  the  changes  which 
take  place  around  it. 

Auve^^e  was  little  affected  by  the  revolution : 
religion,  and  those  who  upheld  it,  were  here 
little  persecuted.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  that 
eight-and-forty  labouring  women  were  seized 
in  their  mountains,  and  sent  to  Paris  to  stand 
their  trial  for  the  capital  offence  of  having 
heard  mass  :  but  the  death  of  Robespierre  in- 
terrupted the  hymns  with  which  they  endea- 
voured to  comfort  themselves  while  crowded 
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into  the  open  carts  that  were  conveying  them 
to  martyrdom^  and  restored  them  to  their 
cottages  and  to  their  religion. 

I  also  see  the  public  theatre  erected  close 
beside  the  beautiful  gothic  cathedral  of  the 
town  —  of  which  the  splendid  cathedral  of 
Cologne  is,  I'think^ati  exact  copy :  to  complete 
this  theatre,  the  revolutionary  agents  had  in- 
tended to  pull  down  the  churchy  to  desecrate 
those  stones  that  had  first  heard  the  vows  of 
enthusiastic  devotion,  and  had  first  echoed  the 
inspiring  Detis  vult,  shouted  by  the  multitude 
assembled  in  the  plain  below,  while  accepting 
the  cross  of  the  first  of  the  Crusades.  But 
murders  and  desecrations  were  not  general  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Puy  de  D6me :  owing  to 
their  retired  situation,  they  were  comparatively 
unheeded  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  attention  of  that  committee  was  directed 
to  more  important  objects  than  to  the  revolu* 
tionizing  and  enlightening  of  ignorant,  poor, 
and  uninfluential  mountaineers. 

Yet,  being  an  inland  and  retired  province. 
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devoid  of  manafactures  or  commerce — Aover- 
gne  contained  great  numbers  of  country  gen- 
demen^  of  nobles  attached  to  the  ancient  form 
o{  goTemment  and  to  their  ovm  hereditary 
pri?ileges ;  and  pledged  to  the  support  of  all 
that  was  then  attacked  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  public  opinion.  In  the  hope  of  defending 
these,  they  left  their  feudal  chateaux :  and  no 
county  furnished  to  the  emigrant  army  of 
Cond^  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers  as  were 
thus  recruited  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Puy 
de  Ddme,  The  landed  property  afterwards  fell 
into  other  hands — or  perhaps  the  opinions  of 
its  ancient  possessors  became  moderated  by 
defeat — for,  in  the  subsequent  changes,  the 
dkpartement  du  puy  de  Ddme  has  been,  and  still 
is,  remarkable  for  its  adherance  to  Napoleon. 
Under  his  reign,  all  political  discords  were 
united,  and  Clermont  was  noted  as  the  most 
agreeable  and  social  town  of  France.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Emperor,  parties  again  sepa- 
rated :  they  were  even  drawn  up  in  hostile 
array  in  the  streets :  and,  till  within  a  very  few 
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years,  all  fellowship  and  good-will  was  de- 
stroyed ;  the  advocates  of  one  form  of  govern- 
ment kept  aloof  from  the  supporters  of  s^n  other 
system ;  and,  when  casually  thrown  together, 
the  opinions  of  each  wer#  tacitly,  bat  forcibly, 
made  known  to  the  other. 

Tet,  even  now,  they  are  far  from  being 
united.  *^  If  you  will  invite  to  your  house, 
Mr. ,*'  said  to  me  one  now  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  X.,  '*  you  will  render  us  a 
great  service :  you  are  not  to  be  supposed  to 
take  part  in'  our  political  quarrels :  meeting 
him  at  your  house,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
behave  civilly  to  him  ;  the  ice  will  be  broken, 
and  he  will  be  reinstated  in  his  place  in  so- 
ciety."— ''  Do  you  know  the  Countess  ?"  said 
another.  "  Not  particularly,"  I  replied.  '*  Be- 
cause,"  rejoined  the  other,  ^^  she  has  quarrelled 
with  the  whole  company  of  the  town,  and  with 
her  husband's  family,  owing  to  the  violence  of 
her  political  opinions."  Thinking  that  such  a 
person  must  be  worth  knowing,  I  called  next 
day  on  the  Countess,  ana  found  her  to  be  one 
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of  the  pleasantest  women  of  the  place.  Bnt 
how  high  must  not  party  spirit  ran  when  it 
can  thns  become  the  caose  of  division  between 
one  of  the  first  ladies  of  a  town  and  her  own 
family,  and  the  rest* of  the  society  ? 

In  the  drawing-room  of  another  lady,  I  no- 
ticed, surmounting  a  chimney-piece  clock,  a 
fierce-looking  gold  eagle  fastened  to  a  barren 
rock,  aroand  which  was  coiled  a  large,  hissing 
serpent.  The  allegory  was  plain,  and  sufficient- 
ly declared  the  opinions  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  ''  You  are  a  great  partisan  of  the 
eagle.  Mademoiselle?"  I  demanded  :  she  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then  replied ''  EJi  bien,  n*est 
ce  p€L8  un  hel  oueau  que  Paigle — ^is  not  the  eagle 
a  fine  bird  1"  ^'  Ce  serpent  Id  paroit,  cependant,  le 
tourmenter,  et  le  tenir  prisotiier — but  that  ser- 
pent seems  to  annoy  it  and  keep  it  prisoner." 
''  Yes,''  she  answered^  drawing  herself  up  to  her 
full  height;  "mats  voyez  quHl  Vecrasepresque 
de  sa  griffe — but  see,  it  has  almost  crashed 
it  beneath  its  talons."  Here  was  an  amiable 
feeling    of  hostility    towards  England;   and 
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the  sentiment  was  sufficiently  pronounced,  con- 
sidering that  my  interlocutor  was  a  timid  young: 
lady  of  two-and-twenty. 

So  great  is  the  interest  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  department  take  in  politics  that  they 
are  able  to  support  two  daily  papers — a  minis- 
terial and  an  opposition  journal.  Some  of  you 
English  suppose  the  French  press  to  be  re- 
strained by  trammels;  but  in  no  English 
newspaper  can  stronger  opinions  be  set  forth 
than  are  continually  published  in  the  ''  Ami  de 
la  Charte."  That  I  subscribed  to  this  paper 
was,  by  some,  considered  as  an  act  of  great 
boldness  ;  and  I  have  been  assured  that,  were 
any  person  employed  under  government,  how- 
ever insignificant  the  post  he  held,  to  receive  it 
—destitution  would  immediately  follow  his  co- 
vert act  of  opposition  !  Pity  that  governments 
should  lower  themselves  in  public  opinion  by 
attending  to  such  despicable  minutiae !  A  re- 
spectable English  quaker  told  me  that  "  he 
subscribed  to  the  Opposition  paper,  finding  it 
necessary  to  temper  the  force  of  his  immeasu- 
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rable  loyalty/'  And  why  should  not  sach  ex- 
pianationa  be  accepted  ?  No  representative 
government  can  maintain  itself  without  an  op- 
position snfficiently  strong  to  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  its  party  :  such  an  opposition  is  now 
all  that  is  wanted  in  France.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  French  government  because  I  advocate 
liberal  opinions ;  neither  are  three  fourths  of 
those  whom  that  government  regards  as  its 
enemies,  and,  by  looking  upon  them  in  that 
light,  obliges  them  them  to  be  so. 

The  political  opinions  of  every  person  are, 
however,  inferred  to  be  those  of  the  paper  he 
patronises.  Go  into  any  reading-room  in 
France,  and  ask  for  the  Canstitutionel,  and  you 
will  be  immediately  set  down  as  a  Napoleonist. 

By  these  parties,  every  circumstance  that 
may  serve  as  a  means  of  declaring  their 
opinions  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of.  You  must 
have  heard  of  the  sensation  lately  caused  by 
the  death  General  Foy  ;  of  the  thousands  who 
followed  his  corpse  to  the  grave ;  and  of  the 
large  sums  collected  by  the  subscription  for 
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bis  children^  whom  ''  the  French  nation/'  so 
ran  the  phrase,  '^adopted  as  its  own."  Printed 
letters  were  sent  from  the  committee  at  Paris 
to  the  chief  liberal  of  every  town,  desiring  him 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  his  neighboar- 
hood.  The  circular  sent  to  Clermont  was 
shown  to  me ;  it  differed  from  the  others  :  the 
printed  statement  of  the  case  was  followed  by 
a  note^  in  writing,  which  intimated  that, ''  £rom 
the  known  opinions  of  the  people  of  Clermont, 
the  circular  should  be  handed  about  more 
freely  than  was  usually  done." 

Such  are  the  political  divisions  which,  I 
believe,  are  more  or  less  marked  in  every 
province  of  France. 


Postscript,  in  1838. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  time  which 
has  elapsed,  since  the  foregoing  letter  was  writ- 
ten, has  materially  altered  the  state  of  society 
in  France,  or  has  diminished  the  acerbity  of 
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political  feeling".  Far  from  it :  the  revolntioii 
of  the  ^  three  gloriouB  days"  has  again  opened 
those  wounds  which  were  slowly  closing,  has 
again  ronsed  all  those  bitter  animosities  which 
were  gradually  wearing  themselves  out  for 
want  of  excitement.  The  angry,  disappointed 
feelings  of  the  old  noblesse  have  been  rendered 
more  disappointed  and  more  angry  by  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  throne  of  their  "  legitimate  " 
sorereign;  and,  instead  of  brooding  exclusively 
over  the  past,  they  now  actively  strive  for  the 
restoration  of  his  son.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
whose  affections  and  memories  were,  at  the 
time  the  above  letter  was  written,  divided  be- 
tween the  Repnblic  and  the  Empire,  now  rally 
round  a  constitutional  throne — the  throne  of 
Louis  Philip: — not  because  he  (the  mighty 
traitor !)  fills  it ;  but  because  they  trust  that 
it  will  preserve  them  from  further  revolution, 
while  they  gradually  perfect  a  constitutional 
government. 
Tie  two  parties,  though  the  same,  are  there- 
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his  children,  whom  "  the  French  nation/* 
ran  the  phrase,  *^  adopted  as  its  own."  Print. , 
letters  were  sent  from  the  committee  at  Pa 
to  the  chief  liberal  of  every  town,  desiringr  • 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  his  neighb<. 
hood.     The   circular  sent  to  Clermont 
shown  to  me ;  it  differed  from  the  others 
printed  statement  of  the  case  was  follov 
a  note,  in  writing,  which  intimated  that, 
the  known  opinions  of  the  people  of  Cl< 
the  circular  should  be  handed   aboi 
freely  than  was  usually  done." 

Such  are  the  political  divisions 
believe,  are  more  or  less  marked 
province  of  France. 
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LETTER  V. 


CleTTnont'FerT and,  April  10,^ 

Thb  following  notes,  printed  on  large  sheets 
of  letter-paper,  were  sent  to  me  a  few  days 


since. 


M. 


M.  le   Comte  et  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 

B ont  rhonneur  de  vous  faire   part   du 

manage  de    Mademoiselle  Louise  de  B , 

leur  fille,  avec  M^  le  Comte  Hypolite  de  S ; 

Chevalier  de  Tordre  royal    de   Charles  IIL, 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Capitaine 
au  —  regiment  d'infanterie  I'^gfere,  &c.  &c. 
M. 

M.  le  Marquis  de  S ,  Chevalier  de  Saint 

Louis,  &c.,  et  Madame  la  Marquise  de  S , 
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ont  rhonneur  de  vons  faire  part  dn  mariage 

de  M.  Hy polite  de  S ,  Chevalier  de  Tordre 

royal  de  Charles  III.,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur,  Capitaine  au — regiment  d'infan- 
terie  l^g^re,  &c.»  lear  fils^  aver  Mademoiselle 
Louise  de  B . 

On  such  occasions,  similar  notes  are  always 
sent  to  all  the  acquaintances  of  either  of  the 
parties  ;  and  the  society  of  the  department  is 
thus  informed  of  the  alliances  which  take 
place,  and  of  the  diflferent  titles  and  honours 
of  those  allied.  So  far  so  good :  but  as  none  but 
French  romances  begin  after  the  marriage  of 
the  parties,  I  will  take  up  my  tale  a  short  time 
before  that  event,  and  will  follow  the  whole 
transaction  in  that  regular  and  immutable 
order  which  custom  has  chalked  out  to  those 
who  engage  in  it. 

Do  not  think  this  beneath  your  notice.  The 
manners  of  great  nations  must  depend  on  the 
manners  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them : 
and  what  can  make  you  acquainted  with  these 
individual  manners,  what  can  give  you  a  bet- 
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ter  clue  whereby  to  explain  them,  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  light  in  which  they  regard 
the  indissoluble  tie  of  marriage  ?  Besides,  the 
conduct  of  the  French  in  this,  elsewhere  inter- 
estiog,  matter  is,  at  least,  curious : — though, 
perhaps,  you  may  not  think  it  deserving  of 
imitation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  young  man,  pos- 
sessing some  £500  a  year,  thinks  it  desirable 
for  his  family  that  he  should  marry.  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  setting  about  it,  or  rather  setting 
him  about  it,  in  the  true  French  style,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  routine.  He  looks  around 
him — no,  he  does  not  look  around  him,  but  he 
inquires  what  are  the  fortunes  of  the  several 
young  ladies  of  his  own  rank  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Observe  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  young 
noble,  that  is,  of  a  country  gentleman  : — in  the 
other  classes  of  society,  the  matter  is,  I  believe, 
conducted  more  according  to  the  English  plan. 
He  hears  that  a  certain  demoiselle  is  possessed 
of  a  fortune  exactly  equal  to  his  own  : — for, 
owing  to  the  equal  partition  of  property,  a 
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perfect  equality  of  fortune  is  expected  in  the 
couple ;  without  it,  they  will  not  be  well 
matched^  and  will  not  form  what  is  called  a 
joli  mariage. 

Listen,  then,  ye  poor  sons  of  English 
gentlemen  !  whom  aristocratic  pride  debars 
from  the  sweets  of  matrimony !  seek  the  shores 
of  France ;  the  certainty  of  acquiring  a  fortune, 
at  least  equal  to  your  own,  there  awaits  you ; 
thus  may  you  counteract  the  injustice  of  nature 
and  the  prejudiced  partiality  of  your  fathers  ! 

*'  But,  to  my  tale," — a  girl  is  found,  whom 
public  report  declares  to  be  endowed  with 
riches  equal  to  those  of  her— what  shall  I  call 
him  ?— admirer  ?— no,  he  has  not^et  seen  her ; 
— wooer? — no,  he  has  not  yet  spoken  to  her; 
—futur?  —  yes,  that  term  is  correct; — with 
riches  equal  to  those  of  her  future  husband. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty  of  finding 
proper  terms  by  which  to  designate  the  parties, 
let  roe  adopt  a  more  business-like  mode  of  ex- 
plaining myself:  a  mode  which,  though  it  may 
not  be  quite  so  interesting,  is  perfectly  appli- 
cable and  characteristic. 
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Let,  therefore,  the  letter  A  be  the  younir 
noble  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  the  letter  B  the 
demoiselle  whose  fortune  is  declared  to  be 
equal  to  his  own.  Certain  of  this  fact,  A  gets 
bis  fieither  C  to  write  to  the  father  of  B,  and  to 
declare  the  fortune  and  wishes  of  his  son.  D — 
the  father  of  the  demoiselle  B — ,  thinks  over 
tbematter,  and,  presuming  that  the  bai^ain  can 
be  concluded,  finds  a  common  friend  of  both  to 
introduce  him  to  the  father  of  the  yoang  man  : 
—together,  these  two  draw  up  the  marriage 
articles  to  the  liking  of  them  both.* 

It  is  now  time  that  A,  the  young  tfohle, 
should  be  introduced  to  B,  the  demoiselle,  whom, 
be  it  recollected,  he  has  not  yet  seen.  The 
meeting  is  contrived ;  the  father  of  A  takes  his 
son  to  pay  a  visit  to  D,  whose  daughter,  with 
her  mother,  is  in  the  room.  The  young  people 
bow  and  courtsey  to  each  other.  A  pays  a 
formal  complimenf  to  B,  who  again  courtesies 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  little  work 

*  It  IB  perhaps  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that,  in  the  whole 
of  this  example^  I  am  not  confldom  of  having  mdulged  in  an|r 
exaggeration 
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table  at  which  she  is  seated  :  and  after  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  A  and  his  father  C  take  their 
leave  and  retire. 

'^  Eh  bien^  mon  fils — well,  son^'^says  C^  when 
they  are  alone,  '^  what  do  you  think  of  her  7 

"  Mais— elle  n'est  pas  mal — why  she's  well 
enoogh :  cependant  finissons  la  yite,  car  je 
m'ennaierais  trop  k  faire  long  tems  ce  metier 
Ik — but  let's  get  it  over  soon,  for  I  can't  go  on 
long  with  this  work/'  replies  the  loving  A. 

'^  Soit — ^be  it  so/'  says  his  father  C. 

"Well,  daaghter,"  says  D,  on  the  other 
hand,  "have  you  anything  to  say  against  him?" 

"  Mon  p^re,  je  ne  Fai  pas  vu — I  did  not  see 
him,  father/' 

"  How  so !  he  was  sitting  there  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  V* 

"  Mais,  mon  p^re,  j'osais  k  peine  le  regarder 
— but  father,  I  scarcely  dared  to  look  at  him." 

"  Pan  vre  petite !  —  poor  child,"  says  D : 
"but,  in  fine,  have  you  any  objection  to  him  T" 

"  Mais— but— why— but— father  I  should-^ 
like  Mr.  de  F.  or  Mr.  de  6.  better." 
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"  Comment  I"  cries  the  enraged  D ;  ''you  talk 
of  liking  ? — yoa  would  like  ?  what'\ « • . 

'^  Nay,  but  see,  dear/'  says  her  mother  now 
interposing  :  '*  A,  whom  your  father  has  fixed 
upon,  is  a  very  jolie  partie — a  good  match : 
ke  is  of  an  excellent  family ;  he  has  a  pretty 
fortone^  and  he  is  a  joli  homme,  with  a  physi- 
ognomy rather  pleasing  than  otherwise :  enfin, 
think  of  it,  child ;  your  father  and  I  only  wish 
for  your  happiness/' 

''  Eh  bien,  maman  ;  fais  comme  tu  vandras 
— ^very  well,  mama ;  do  as  yon  wish/' 

No  more  is  required :  C  and  D  convene  and 
settle  that  the  marriage  shall  take  place  that  day 
three  weeks  :  the  intermediate  time  to  be  spent 
in  preparing  the  tronsseau  and  the  corbeille. 

The  corbeille !  the  corbeille!  what  demoiselle 
can  resist  the  magic  word?  Hoc  maximum 
vinculum*  hsec  arcana  sacra,  hos  deos  conju- 
gales  !*  But  I  forgot  that  you  are  new  to 
snch  all-conciliating,  all-facilitating  inven- 
tionB.      No  French  marriage,  however,  can 

*Tacitiiid«MoibQer. 
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take  place  unless  the  corbeille  and  trousseau 
be  parties  .to  the  contract.  I  have  obtained  a 
list  of  the  general  contents  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  and  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you 
an  adequate  idea  of  each. 

So  soon  as  the  marriage  of  A  and  B  has 
been  agreed  upon,  the  mother  of  the  young 
lady  begins  preparing  for  her  daughter  a  stock 
of  linen  and  clothes  calculated  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  union  itself,  that  is,  till  death — 
come  it  ever  so  late.  This  provision  consists 
only  of  the  more  useful  sort  of  attire  ;  gowns, 
petticoats,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  &c., 
from  three  to  six  dozen  of  each.  This  stock 
is  called  the  trousseau,  and  is  more  or  less 
extensive,  according  to  the  fortune  of  the 
demoiselle  ;  as  about  one  year's  income  is  to 
be  spent  in  providing  it. 

But,  however  delightful  it  may  be  to  watch 
the  creation  of  a  well-filled  wardrobe,  yet  what 
are  stockings  and  petticoats  compared  to  the 
contents  of  the  corbeille  ?  It  is  the  corbeille 
that  exclusively  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the 
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jomg  spouse.  Tbis  attractive  magnet  is  a 
larg€y  richly-omamented  basket,  which  it  is 
the  care  of.  the  loving  futwr  to  fill  with  the 
more  costly  parts  of  woman's  attire:  with 
real  cashmere  sballs,  with  lace  gowns,  &c. — 
with  every  sort  of  nicknack — gloves,  fans,  &c. : 
with  a  parse  well  stocked  with  gold,  and  with 
two  or  more  complete  parures  of  jewels.  This 
sort  of  corbeille  is  as  indispensable  as  the 
hosband  himself  to  a  French  marriage ;  and 
few  ladies  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  is  the  best 
part  of  the  concern.  In  purchasing  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  great 
proof  of  deference  if  the  bridegroom  consult 
the  taste  of  his  bride :  and,  throughout  my  ex- 
ample of  A  and  B,  you  behold  a  more  than 
usually  liberal  and  loving  couple. 

As  yet,  however,  the  business  is  not  con- 
cluded.  The  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  is 
arrived.  A,  and  the  near  relations  of  both, 
meet  together  at  the  house  of  the  demoiselle. 
The  corbeille  and  presents  of  the  futur  are 
exposed  to  universal  admiration.    The  com- 
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pany  then  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  U6tel  de 
Ville — town  hall. 

At  the  be^nning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
it  was  enacted  that  those  only  should  be  con- 
sidered legal  marriages  where  the  contract  bad 
been  made  in  presence  of  the  civil  authorities. 
As  the  consequences  of  marriage  regard  the 
civil  authority,  it  was  thought  proper  that  the 
same  authority  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
contract.  This  decree,  which  still  continues 
in  force,  greatly  offends  the  clergy  and  many 
pious  people,  who  consider  it  '^  comme  une 
sorte  d'abn6gation  formelle  du  Christianisme, 
et  bidme  de  tout  principe  moral  et  religieux." 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  Cardinal  Due  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
in  a  lettre  pastorale  addressed  to  his  flock 
from  the  *^  Capitale  du  monde  Chretien :"  and 
the  which  letter — by  demanding  the  restora- 
tion of  several  ancient  privileges — gave  great 
offence  to  the  French  people  of  the  opposite 
party. 

Though  it  is  possible  that,  in  enacting  the 
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law  concerning  marriage,  the  legislature  me- 
ditated a  covert  attack  on  religion , — yet  the 
cause  of  religion  need,  in  no  way,  snffer  from 
it.   Catholics  consider  marriage  to  be  a  sacra- 
ment:— ^I  do  not  enter  into  any  question  on 
the  matter ; — such  is  the  belief  of  the  church. 
The  sacramental  benediction  is  to  be  received 
through  the  clergy.    But  those  who  wish  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  and  the  sanction 
of  their  religion,  whatever   it   may  be,  are 
allowed,  by  the  French  laws,  to  receive  such 
sacrament,  or  such  sanction,  from  their  church : 
it  only  requires  that  the   legal  contract  be 
entered  into  before  the  civil  magistrates — who 
keep  the  lists  and  registers  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths ; — and  it  declares  that,  unless  the 
civil  authority  be  made  a  party  to  the  contract, 
no  marriage  shall  be  considered  legal.    Thus 
the  consciences  of  dissenters  are  not  shocked 
by  being    subjected  to    obnoxious    religious 
cereftionies,  and  the  no-consciences  of  '^  philo- 
sophers" are  not  compelled  to  a  mock-recog- 
nition  of  religion.    Surely  there  is  here  no 
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"  formal  abnegation  of  Christianity  :'•  the  par- 
ties enter  into  a  civil  contract  before  the  civil, 
municipal  aathority,  and  are  then  free  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  church  to  be  married  by  their  own 
clergy  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  religion. 
Let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B,  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  my  example^  have  conformed  to  all 
this  ;  that  they  are  now  driving  round  the  town, 
leaving  cards  at  the  doors  of  all  their  acquaint- 
ance— ^sending  papers  of  sugar-plumbs  to  their 
more  intimate  friends — and  preparing  for  the 
dinners  and  balls  that  are  to  be  given  on  the 
day  of  the  marriage;,  and  on  the  subsequent 
evenings,  at  the  house  of  the  parents  of  **  the 
happy  couple/'  When  these  rejoicings  shall 
be  concluded,  A  will  take  B,  or  B  will  take  A, 
according  to  the  previous  agreement — to  live 
in  an  apartment  of  his  or  her  father's  house. 
This  arrangement  is  more  common  than  that 
the  young  people  should  set  up  a  separate 
establishment*  But,  whatever  may  be  their 
intentions  on  this  head^  they  are  now  married. 
Q.  E.  D. 
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"  Ihr  deiien  die  Natiiry  beym  Eingmog  is  diet  Lebea« 
Ben  fiber  Schwen  fichen  Emtz 
Fiir  alles  andre  Gliiek^  den  unTerlierben  Schati, 
Den  alles  Gold  der  Afireng-Zeben 
Nicht  kaiifen  kann,  das  beste  in  der  Welt 
Was  sie  zu  geben  hat,  dud  was  ins  beme  Lebea 
Eueh  folgt,  ein  fiihlend  hers  iind  reinen  sina  gegebea 
Bliekt  bin  iind  schant^-der  heillge  Vorfaang  filh 


«-« 


Perhaps  you  may  deem  the  courtsliip  I  bare 
described  too  short,  to  say  no  more !  I  once 
tuDted  as  mach  to  a  young  married  lady  who 
was  guying  me  an  account  of  her  own  anion, 
contracted  after  three  weeks  spent  in  formal 
interviews :  '*  Eh  men  Dieu  P^  she  replied,  ^'  cVs 
ttait  bien  assez,  car  nous  etknu  faiigmis  a  la 
mart  Fun  de  Fautre — it  was  qnite  long  enoogh, 
for  we  were  tired  to  death  of  one  another."  A 
similar  coortship  has  been  lately  carried  on  in 
the  house  of  one  of  my  friends  ;  and,  in  order 

*  Te  on  whom  ixwoaring  nature  at  your  biitb 
Bestowed,  in  lien  of  worldlj  wealth,  that  one 
Best — noblest  tieaBnre — that  moat  vahMd 
More  than  the  gold  of  Aonmg-iebe  worth — 
That  tie  with  which  kind  Proridenoe  enthralls 
Ye  here,  and  whkh  m  heaTea  will  itill  cndi 
A  feeling  heart  and  mmd  sincere  and  pore : 
Gaae  hence,  gaae  hence :  the  holy  curtain  hU» ! 

WnLANn*s  Onaox/— Canto  nii . 
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'^  to  note  progress/'  I  made  frequent  visits  at 
the  time  of  the  lovers'  inter\'iews.  The  yoang 
people  were  of  the  same  age,  all  was  settled 
between  the  parties,  and  it  was  what  is  called 
a  joH  mariage.  But  I  observed  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  I  was  always  seated  between 
the  young  lady  and  her  futur ;  and  as  this 
occurred  several  times,  I  enquired  the  meaning 
of  it  from  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  told  me 
that  she  herself  had  so  contrived  it  at  the 
request  of  the  bride,  who  had  entreated  her  to 
find  means  pf  keeping  her  bridegroom  at  a 
distance.  ''  But,"  I  said,  **  they  are  to  be 
married  in  ten  days."  "  Love  will  come  after- 
wards." 

This  they  affirm  to  be  the  case ;  and,  how- 
ever extraordinary,  it  is,  I  believe,  true  in  most 
instances.  Not,  perhaps,  a  love  that  would 
suit  you  English,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  so 
romantic  and  sentimental ;  but,  on  the  p^art^of 
the  woman,  it  is  a  strong  and  faithful  attach- 
ment— too  often  but  ill-repaid  by  the  man.  It 
is  impossible    to    behold   demonstrations   of 
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greater  Interest,  affection  aad  attention  than 
are  often  exhibited  by  French  young  married 
women — by  women  who,  in  society,  are  light 
and  even  coqaettisli— ^l&gantes  or  fatschion- 
ables,  according  to  the  Parisian  phraseology 
of  the  day.  But,  as  I  before  said,  all  this 
conduct,  whicli  ought  to  be  so  much  valued 
in  a  wife,  has  little  influence  on  French 
husbands.  Were  the  ideas  and  conduct 
which  Frenchmen  profess  towards  women, 
distinguished  by  that  honour,  delicacy,  and 
decency  which  mark  English  husbands  and 
even  English  young  men — at  least  such  as 
pretend  to  the  character  of  gentlemen  —  we 
should  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  better 
opinion  of  French  married  women.  The  spirit 
of  freedom,  established  by  the  Revolution,  has 
awakened  that  feeling  of  individual  self-respect 
which  is  ever  the  consequence  of  liberty,  and 
has  already  worked  a  great  change  in  the 
trifling,  indelicate,  and  obscene  sentiments  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  generation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  here  announcing  opi- 
nions contrary  to  fhose  generally  adopted  by 
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your  countryman.  That  the  French  women 
may  be  coquettes,  I  will  not  deny  ;  nor  would 
I  defend  such  coquettry,  even  were  it  resorted 
to  as  an  expedient  to  pass  away  time  and  had 
never  any  further  importance  than  the  innocent 
"  flirtations"  of  English  girls.  Nor  can  I  ap- 
prove of  the  difference  which  exists  in  the 
conduct  of  English  and  French  society  towards 
such  as  have  carried  it  still  further :  in  Eng- 
land^ if  a  lady  makes  a  faux  pas,  she  loses  her 
place  amongst  her  equals ;  in  France,  the 
fact  is  unnoticed,  so  that  it  be  conducted  with- 
out,  in  any  way,  shocking  appearances — con- 
venances. How  any  convenances  can  exist  in 
what  is  in  itself  inconvenanty  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  :  but  I  wish  to  make  you  aware 
that,  if  this  etiquette,  such  as  it  is,  be  un- 
attended to,  she  is  regarded  in  the  same  light 
in  France  as  in  England. 

But,  says  Rousseau,  **  il  n'y  a  de  bruyantes 
que  les  folles  ;  les  femmes  sages  ne  font  point 
de  sensation.''  It  is  the  former  who  are  most 
noticed  by  your    countrymen  who   visit  the 
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contineat ;  it  is  these  who  attract  the  observ- 
atioQ  of  the  Eng^lish,  and  who-  are  unjustly 
supposed  by  them  to  be  fair  specimens  of  the 
rest.  But  those  who  argue  in  this  manner 
are  even  more  unjust  than  the  hero  of  the  Let- 
tres  Persannes ;  who,  though  shocked  by  the 
freedom  of  European  women,  and  by  their 
appearing  without  veils,  declares  nevertheless 
to  the  favourite  of  his  seraglio—''  Ce  n'est 
pas,  Roxane,  que  je  pense  qu'eUes  poussent 
I'attentat  aussi  loin  qu'une  pareille  conduite 
devrait  le  faire  croire,  et  qu'elles  portent  le 
debauche  a  cet  exc^s  horrible,  qui  fait  fr^mir, 
de  violer  absolument  la  foi  conjugale  :  il  y  a 
bien  pen  de  femmes  aussi  abbandonn6es  pour 
allez  jusque  Ik." 

Let  this  sentence  explain  my  opinion  of 
French  ladies  ;  I  wish  it  could  put  English 
travellers  on  their  guard  against  drawing  too 
hasty  conclusions  from  solitary  and  doubtful 
examples. 

But,  instead  of  assuming  a  serieux  d'avocat^ 
and  defending  the   character   of  the    French 
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ladiesi  as  though  I  were  a  barrister  engaged  to 
plead  on  an  English  Grim.  Con.  trial,  allow 
me  to  send  you  the  words  of  a  pretty,  light 
song,  which  will,  as  I  conceive,  illustrate  the 
question  very  considerably : — 

II  re^ut  au  sein  de  la  gloire, 
£t  les  myrtes  et  lea  lauriers 
Que  les  belles  et  la  victoire 
Tressent  pour  le  front  des  guerriers : 
En  amour,  comme  k  la  guerre, 
II  vole  k  de  nouveaux  succes, 
II  salt  aimer,  combattre,  et  plaire, 
C'est  V0U8  dire  qu'il  est  Fran9ais. 

Vive,  sensible,  un  peu  coquette, 
Aimant  la  gloire  et  les  plaisirs, 
C'est,  k  la  fois,  la  violette, 
La  rose  aimante  des  zephirs : 
Elle  s'emporte,  elle  s'appaise, 
Sourit  et  soupire  tour  a  tour, 
En  mSme  terns  elle  est  Fran9aise, 
Et  constante  dans  ses  amours.* 

*  On  battle's  glorious  field  he  found 
Laurels  green  and  myrtle  bands 
Wreathed  his  warlike  brow  around 
By  Victory's,  by  Beauty's,  hands. 
At  times  he  fights,  then  woos  the  fair, 
Triumphant  still  he  roves, 
A  Frenchman's  varying  nature 's  there, 
He  pleases,  fights,  and  loves. 
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Tou  will  observe  that  the  Francois  is  here 
pndsed  for  inconstancy^  and  the  Franfoise 
for  the  opposite  yirtae.  This  is,  howeTer, 
descriptive  of  the  true  conduct  of  them  both* 
You^  perhaps,  will  scarcely  believe  in  the 
tender  feeling^s  of  women  who  allow  what  is 
g^enerally  considered  a  matter  of  sympathy, 
marriage,  to  be  conducted  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  way  I  have  described.  But,  though  the 
party  I  have  brought  forward  as  examples 
have  shewn  more  feeling,  and  banished  the 
possible  affections  less  than  is  generally  the 
case,  yet  you  must  not  argue  on  the  existence 
and  extent  of  their  sensibilities  from  the  slight^ 
display  they  have  been  able  to  make.    For, 

Lively,  tender,  in  part  coquette, 

To  glory  and  to  pleasure  bending, 

The  modest  and  meek  violet 

With  zephyr-courting  roses  blending ; 

She  'b  passionate,  but  soon  to  appease, 

Still  constant  to  the  favoured  one ; 

She  sighs,  she  smiles.    Such  arts  as  these 

Are  found  in  France,  and  Prance  alone. 

See  the  description  of  the  French,  in  the  CkiU/e  de 
Bagdad^  a  much  admired  opera. 
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notwithstanding  that  appearances  arc  indis- 
putably against  them,  I  do  really  believe  that 
French  girls  possess  as  much  sensibility  and 
romance  as  is  said  to  be  the  portion  of  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
different  customs  of  the  two  countries  allow 
the  feelings  to  be  shewn,  or  affected,  in  the 
one,  and  order  them  to  be  concealed  in  the 
other,  race. 

We  have  here  a  great  idea  of  the  freedom 
allowed  to  English  girls,  and  of  the  restraints 
imposed  on  English  married  women.  Whe- 
ther or  not  our  suppositions  are  justified  by 
the  fact,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  judge ; 
but  on  the  Continent  an  entirely  different  plan 
is  pursued.  In  some  countries,  no  unmarried 
women  mix  at  all  in  society ;  in  others,  and 
in  those  in  which  they  are  allowed  the  widest 
range,  they  are  rather  tolerated  than  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  the  company ;  for, 
marriages  being  conducted  in  the  manner  I 
have  described^  there  exists  no  inducement  to 
pay  them  any  attentions ;   and,   if  they  do 
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chance  to  be  spoken  to,  etiqaette  commands 
them  to  answer  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
scarcely  raising  their  eyes  upon  those  whom 
they  address.  As  a  foreigner,  I  have,  in  some 
degree,  been  allowed  to  break  through  these 
forms ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
to  their  countrymen  and  to  all  others  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  question,  that,  even 
before  marriage,  I  do  firmly  believe  French 
^Is  to  be  endowed  with  souls!  Indeed,  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  the  Turkish  women 
are  equally  favoured  of  heaven  ;  though, 
'owing  to  a  somewhat  similar  lordly  reserve, 
the  matter  has  been  questioned  by  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Prophet. 

Considering  that  ^'  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
past/'  it  will  be  owned  that  I  have  said  as 
much  in  defence  of  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex 
of  France  as  can  be  expected  of  any  chevalier 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  I,  therefore,  drop 
the  subject^  however  interesting. 

In  this,  and  in  my  preceding  letters,  I  have, 

I  conceive,  given  you  correct  ideas  on  many 
particulars  relating  to  the  internal  state  of 

VOL.    I.  E 
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France.  Hereafter  I  may  have  occasion  to 
allude  to  some  other  topics.  In  a  former  let- 
ter, I  told  you  that  I  was  looking  forward  to 
my  intended  journey  to  England  ;  in  fact,  I 
have  been  so  long  a  wanderer,  that  nine 
months — the  time  I  have  passed  here — appear 
to  constitute  a  sufficient  sojourn :  and  I  am 
becoming  impatient  for  the  moment  when  my 
Cosmopolite  sentiments  will  be  eventually 
confirmed  or  destroyed  by  the  awakening 
action  of  hitherto  dormant  patriotism. 

Meanwhile,  my  departure  is  become  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  whole  town.  One  lady 
desires  me  to  bring  her  back  a  little  English 
Blenheim  dog  ;  another,  who  is  forming  a 
pleasure-garden,  wishes  for  some  views  of 
your  real  English  country-seats :  and  all  the 
department  is  anxiously  expecting  me  to  send 
it  a  supply  of  virus  or  matter  for  vaccina- 
tion—  that  with  which  they  operate  having, 
as  they  declare,  ceased  to  produce  any  effect. 
I  am,  therefore^  already  looked  upon  as  a 
benefactor  to  the  whole  Dipartiment  du  Puy 
de  Dome  I 
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LETTER  VL 


Akf  mon  Dieu  I  je  nen  puis  pltis,  D — ^mn  it 
(I  believe  I  ought  thus  to  render  in  English 
the  French  invocation)  d — mn  it,  I  am  tired  to 
death. 

You  perceive  that  I  am  already  endeavour- 
ing to  adopt  the  English  style  of  speech,  pre- 
paratory to  visiting  my  country.  But  I  must 
begin  by  explaining  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
exclamation. 

'* Monsieur  le  Commissaire"  said  I,  three 
days  ago,  to  a  clerk  of  the  municipality  of 
Clermont,  **  M^U  CommisscUre,  will  you  please 
to  give  me,  on  account  of  this  carte  de  sureU, 
a  passport  for  Paris."  The  clerk  looked  at  the 

b3 
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little  square  piece  of  paper  I  shewed  him,  and 
tiien  politely  asked  my  age.  I  did  not  exactly 
see  what  my  age  had  to  do  with  my  demand  of 
a  passport^  but,  wishing  to  let  the  matter  take 
its  own  course,  I  gave  him  the  information  he 
desired.  "  Ah,  I  thought  so,"  replied  the  Com- 
missaire,  "  but  in  this  carte  de  sureti — in  this 
permission  to  live  at  Clermont,  you  are  in- 
cluded with  the  rest  of  your  family :  and  I 
cannot  give  you  a  passport  without  the  autho- 
risation of  your  father."  Reasonable  enough, 
I  thought,  but  answered  that  my  father  was 
unwell  and  could  not  leave  the  house.  At  this, 
we  all  demurred. 

At  length  a  second  clerk  whispered  ^'that, 
as  my.  honourable  family  was  known  to  M.  le 
Maire,  perhaps  the  Chevalier*  would,  on  his 
own  authority,  order  the  passport  to  be  deli- 
vered to  me."  With  this  hope^  we  sought  the 
mayor's  parlour  in  the  same  building — the 
hotel  de  ville.  At  the  anti-rooin,  we  were 
stopped  by  a  servant  in  the  livery  of  the  mu- 

*  The  Mayor  is  a  Cheralier  of  the  Legion  d^honneur. 
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Dicipality,  who  informed  us  '^  that  M.  le  Comte 

de  L ,  had  just  then  entered  the  parlonr,  and 

that  the  Chevalier  had  ordered  admittance  to 
be  refused  to  all  other  postulants."  The 
man  had   laid  a  great  stress  on  the  title  and 

name  of  my  friend  the  Ck>unt  de  L ,  and 

this  justly  offended  my  own  conductor,  who 
immediately  began  to  assert  that  my  rank  was 
Tully  eqnal  to  that  of  the  Count,  and  concluded 
by  desiring  the  other  to  inquire  if  ^^  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman''  could  not  be  admitted. 

After  the  propriety  of  thus  breaking  in  upon 
the  conference  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Count 
had  been  duly  considered,  the  message  was 
delivered,  and  I  was  instantly  requested  to 
walk  in.  Having  explained  my  case,  M.  Le 
Maire — a  respectable  tradesman  of  the  town — 
called  in  the  clerk,  and  ordered  him  to  deliver 
me  a  passport  ^'sur  Vautorisation  de  M.  le 
Maire — on  the  authority  of  the  Mayor.*' 

This  was  soon  done :  but  the  process  was 
curious  and  amusing.  My  signalementy  (or 
the  marks  whereby  to  identify  the  holder  of 
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the  passport  with  the  person  to  whom  it  had 
been  delivered)  in  other  words,  my  portrait 
was  to  be  drawn  :  and  I  could  not,  without 
interest,  follow  the  pen  and  eyes  of  the  clerk, 
who^  looking  up  into  my  face  before  writing 
each  feature^  committed  me  to  paper  in  the 
following  manner : — 


Height — 1  m^tre,  76  centimetres.* 

Hair— chesnut. 

Forehead — regular. 

Eye-brow8 — chesnut. 

Eyes — dark  brown. 

Nose — ^regular. 

Mouth — middling  size. 

Beard — chesnut. 

Chin — dimpled.  \ 

Face — oval. 

Complexion — regular. 

Particular  marks — 

*  As  I  do  not  understand  the  measure,  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  is  exact  :  I  trust  that  no  future  police  officer  will 
think  neceesarj  to  verify  it.  This  man  at  first  asked  me  **  how 
many  inches  I  was  high:**  I  replied^ according  to  the  greater 
length  of  the  French  foot — that  I  measured  six  or  eight  inches. 
This  was  according  to  the  usual  French  mode  of  calculating :  on 
the  supposition  that  every  one  attains  five  feet,  that  height  is  under- 
stood to  he  first  granted  and  the  surplus  only  is  demanded.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  measurement  of  horses :  except  that  four 
feet  is  then  taken  as  the  point  whence  the  subsequent  reckoning  is 
^o  commence. 
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Arrived  at  this  last  printed  signalement,  I 
observed  that  he  made  a  pause  and  looked  ap 
at  me  with  redoubled  attention  ;  but  not  find- 
ing that  for  which  he  sought,  he  filled  up  the 
blank  with  what  a  herald  would  call  a  line 
wavy.  Here  then,  I  was  written  down  in  black 
and  white,  each  feature  following  the  other  in 
the  exact  order  adopted  by  Ariosto  and  other 
writersof  romance^ngivingsystematicdescrip- 
tions  of  Alcina  and  other  heroines.  And,  taking 
the  pen,  I  signed  this  description  of  myself :  thus 
entering  into  a  solemn  compact  that  I  would 
allow  no  such  tricks  to  be  played  with  me  as 
poor  Sancho  Pan9a  complained  of —  saying 
**  I  was  a  very  pretty  boy  when  I  was  born, 
bat  they  changed  me  in  the  cradle." 

I  had  soon  engaged  a  place  in  the  coupi,  or 
front — ^the  dearest  and,consequently,4he  least 
crowded  part  of  the  daily  diligence  between 
Clermont  and  Paris.  Paying  half  of  the  fare 
in  advance,  a  receipt  for  it  was  given  to  me, 
and  I  was  requested  to  be  at  the  office  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning.     It  was  not 
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till  ten  minutes  after  six  that  I  arrived  on  the 
ground — the  coach  had  set  off.  1  immediately 
ordered  a  patache — a  Clermontese  gig — to  be 
prepared  and  to  follow  me ;  and  I  set  off  on 
foot  on  a  scarcely  hopeful  chace  after  the  mail 
coach.  The  morning  was  fine>  though  there 
was  still  a  wintry  feel  in  the  air ;  and  a  bright 
sun  was  drawing  off  the  dew  and  mist  that  had 
settled  on  the  fresh  Spring  leaves  of  the  trees, 
and  on  all  the  rich  vegetation  that  covered  the 
flat  extent  of  La  Limagne.  At  the  gate  of  the 
town  I  descried  my  coach.,  which  an  English- 
man would  have  despaired  of  ever  overtaking ; 
but  here,  one  may  always  trust  to  the  break- 
ing of  some  part  or  other  of  the  harness* 
Owing  to  such  an  incident  it  ^\as  that  I  arrived 
in  time  to  claim  and  occupy  my  place. 

This  front  portion  of  the  diligence,  entirely 
separated  irom  the  rest  of  the  coach,  conve- 
niently holds  three  persons.  I  knew  before- 
hand that  only  one  of  the  places  had  been 
engaged ;  and  I  had  obtained  some  informa- 
mation  concerning  the  person  who  now  sat 
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beside  me.  He  had  been  represented  to  me  as 
a  man  of  sixty  ;  as  a  Count ;  as  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  Deputies ;  as  a  former  emi- 
gfrant ;  and  as  a  violent  supporter  of  all  those 
opinions,  to  uphold  which  be  had  so  uselessly 
quitted  bis  country.  Such^  in  fact,  was  the 
person  who,  with  tolerably  gentlemanly  man- 
ners, returned  the  bow  with  which  I  endea- 
Toured  to  establish  a  good  understanding 
between  us ;  for,  being  doomed  to  travel  toge- 
ther for  three  days  and  two  nights,  it  was 
desirable  that  we  should  break  what  the 
English  call  the  "  ice." 

We  soon  entered  into  a  conversation  which 
the  violence  of  the  old  emigrant's  expres- 
sions rendered  rather  amusing.  It  turned  on 
French  politics,  on  every  branch  of  which  my 
companion  had  long  made  up  his  mind ;  nor 
was  he  in  the  least  degree  anxious  to  conceal 
his  opinions.  He  passed  in  review  all  the 
members  of  the  Opposition ;  termed  one  a 
charlatan  ;  another  a  jongleur  ;  wondered  how 
one  had  contrived  to  live  through  the  Revolu- 
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tioD  and  acquire  his  European  and  Trans- 
atlantic reputation  ;  and  grieved  that  another* 
— whose  acquaintance  I  am  proud  of  being  able 
to  claim — should  have  "  disgraced  his  grey 
hairs"  by  writing  a  workf  which,  whatever 
faults  it  may  contain^  had  deservedly  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  France.  He  then  turned 
to  English  politics :  spoke  more  particularly, 
as  all  foreigners  do,  of  the  "  island  of  sorrow ;" 
and  ridiculed  the  pretensions  which  the  op-  ^ 
pressors  of  that  unfortunate  country  still  set 
forth  to  religious  toleration ;  praising  the  more 
liberal  policy  adopted  by  French  Catholics 
towards  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens.  The 
parallel^  however,  was  not  exact :  the  French 
sectarians  have  adopted  a  new  faith,  whereas 
the  Irish  and  English  Catholics  have  only 
adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  and 
country.     But    this    difference    only    makets 

*  The  Count  de  Montlosier,  formerly  the  editor  of  the  **  Journal 
des  kmigthl^  in  England.  He  has  now  almost  oompletel  j  given 
himself  up  to  agriculture,  and  is  endeavouring  to  hring  into  culti. 
ration  a  laige  tiact  of  rolcanic  country  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Puy  de  Ddme. 

f  Mhnoire  it  oonsnlter  sur  lee  Jesuites. 
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the  condact  of  the  French  government  more 
praise-worthy. 

From  English  politics,  it  was  but  a  short 
step  to  English  literature,  which,  in  France,  is 
judged  of  by  Shakspeare,  Richardson,  and  the 
more  modem  Byron  and  Scott.  The  two  latter 
are^  if  possible,  more  admired  by  the  French 
than  by  their  countrymen.  Yet  their  foolish 
notions  of  etiquette  prevent  the  French  from 
appreciating  what,  to  us,  appear  to  be  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Our 
continental  critics  cannot  allow  that  the  lower 
orders  of  society  should  be  noticed,  much  less 
that  they  should  bear  prominent  parts  in 
works  of  the  sort.  "  Let,"  said  my  old  emi- 
grant, '^  let  the  author  take  us  to  the  castle 
of  Kenilworth,  if  such  be  his  pleasure :  but 
let  him  not  begin  by  impregnating  our  clothes 
and  minds  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  the 
conversation  of  an  ale-house.  And  when 
royalty  is  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  stage, 
let  it  maintain  a  dignified  and  royal  royalty. 
In  that  novel,'*  he  continued,  ''  Elizabeth  is 
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made  to  talk  in  a  manner  scarcely  compatible 
with  good  society." 

Such  are  French  opinions.  We,  however, 
zealous  as  we  are  for  the  honour  of  our 
•^virgin  Bess/*  like  to  see  her  in  her  true 
colours :  our  loyalty  and  pious  gratitude  can 
excuse  whatever  those  colours  may  shew 
''scarcely  compatible  with  good  society.*'  I 
have  often  heard  foreigners  make  similar  re- 
marks on  English  literature :  and  it  is  such 
stiff,  unbending  ideas  that  reduce  French 
tragedians  to  the  necessity  of  producing  un- 
natural personages,  continually  mounted  on 
stilts  and  en  presence,  and  who,  in  regular  suc- 
cession repeat  the  endless  tirades  of  their 
jingling,  discordant,  and 


u 


creaking  lyre, 


That  whetstoDe  of  the  teeth,  monotony  in  wire.*' 

All  this  the  French-  refuse  to  admit,  and 
woe  to  the  stranger  who  ventures  to  hint  as 
much  to  them  !  Should  that  stranger  happen 
to  be  an  Englishman,  they  immediately  demand 
if  he  pretends  to  compare  his  ^'  barbare  de 
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Shak^sp^ar"  to  Racine.  No — not  to  compare 
hiiDybut  to  set  him  far  above  that  or  any  other 
writer,  however  beantifnl :  and — without  de- 
nying that  some,  nay  many,  of  his  scenes  are 
traly  barbarous — to  consider  him  as  a  poet, 
and  as  a  describer  of  the  human  heart,  most 
incomparably  superior  to  any  the  French  ever 
bad,  or  ever  can  have,  until  they  allow  the 
heart  of  the  sovereign  and  that  of  the  slave 
to  be  equally  investigated. 

My  other  companions  appeared  to  be  trades- 
people or  cammiS'Voycyeurs — gentlemen  travel- 
lers. When  we  met  at  meals,  they  mingled 
in  the  conversation  without  bashfulness,  but 
also  vnthout  impertinent  forwardness  :  and 
those  repasts  were  conducted  with  all  the 
punctilious  politeness  of  the  best  society  in 
France.  The  head  of  the  table  was  given  up 
to  an  old  lady  of  the  party ;  beside  whom,  those 
who  considered  themselves  highest  in  rank 
seated  themselves,  and  helped  her  to  carve  the 
dishes  for  the  nearest  guest,  who  invariably 
passed  his  plate  to  the  person  below  him  : — 
so  that  the  last  were  first  served. 
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At  every  place,  we  found  the  meals  ready 
prepared.  They  consisted  generally  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  dishes^  dressed  with  all  the  science 
of  French  cooks.  For  each  dinner  we  paid 
three  francs — 2s.  6d.  a  head. 

At  nightfall,  we  arrived  at  Monlins,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Bourbonnais.  Darkness 
was  too  far  advanced  for  me  to  be  able  to  form 
any  opinion  of  the  place  :  it  appears  to  be 
well-built,  and  the  houses  are  constructed  of 
different  coloured  bricks.  Moulins  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  pleasantest  country  town 
in  France ;  and  of  containing  an  excellent, 
well-composed,  and  very  social  society.  This 
is  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  having 
one  or  two  regiments  of  cavalry  continually 
quartered  in  the  extensive  barracks  which  rise 
on  the  further  bank  of  the  Allier,  and  are 
joined  by  a  fine  bridge  to  the  town  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Most  towns  in  France  contain  garrisons; 
but  it  is  only  those  situated  in  a  com  or  forage 
country  that  are  suited  for  cavalry.    Perhaps 
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yon  are  not  aware  of  tiie  difference  which^  as 
far  as  society  and  drawing-rooms  are  con- 
cemedy  exists  between  the  French  infantry 
and  cavalry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lation^  the  people — ^to  avenge  themselves  on 
the  nobility,  who  had  given  the  rank  of  oflScer 
to  none  but  those  of  their  own  caste — declared 
all  nobles  unable  to  hold  any  command  in  the 
army.  They  were  subsequently  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  others,  and  commissions  were 
indiscriminately  given  to  all  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  as  privates.  The  ranks 
were,  nevertheless,  the  common  nursery  of  all 
officers  who  had  not  been  regularly  educated 
in  the  military  academies ;  and  admission  to 
these  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  but  be  grating 
to  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  nobles :  and  the 
re-established  government  of  the  Bourbons  was 
not  onwilling  to  restore  to  them  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  lost  privileges  of  their  birth. 
The  pay  of  a  cavalry  officer  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  maintain,  with  credit,  himself  and  his 
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horses  :  that  of  an  officer  iu  the  regiments  of 
foot  is  enough  to  enable  him  to  meet,  without 
difficulty,  all  the  expenses  incumbent  on  his 
situation.  These  reasons,  and  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  have  caused  the 
command  of  the  cavalr  j  to  be  abandoned  more 
exclusively  to  the  nobles  and  to  those  to  whom 
personal  property  compensates  the  deficiency 
of  pay :  and  thus  the  infantry  regiments  are 
either  exclusively  commanded  by  officers  raised 
from  the  ranks,  or  by  some  few  nobles  whom 
their  small  fortunes  prevent  from  entering  into 
the  other  service. 

This  fully  explains  the  advantage  which  the 
society  of  a  provincial  town  reaps  from  being 
garrisoned  by  cavalry,  rather  than  by  regi- 
ments of  foot. 

To  the  Count's  and  to  my  great  annoyance, 
we  here  took  into  the  coupe  a  young  French 
officer,  a  chef  d*esccLdron,  who  was  proceeding 
with  dispatc4ies  to  Nevers.  He  related  to  us 
a  fact  which  had  been  stated  in  the  public 
papers,  but  which  had  been  considered  too  in- 
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famous  to  obtain  credit.  He  asserted  that, 
some  time  since,  a  person,  professing^  himself 
commissioned  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  had 
endeavoured^  at  Moulins,  to  engage  French 
officers  to  train  his  Egyptian  troops  according 
to  the  European  discipline.  That  eighteen 
officers  had  accepted  the  invitation  : — it  being 
fonnally  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be 
employed  against  the  Greeks.  No  sooner  were 
they  embarked  than  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Morea,  where — by  a  similar  infraction  of  the 

treaty — Grcneral was  engaged  in  the  Ma- 

homedan  ranks  against  the  Greeks.  Our  nar- 
rator mentioned  the  yearly  pay  that  each  re- 
ceived from  the  Pacha.  To  himself,  besides 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  the 
Egyptian  agent  had  offered  twenty-two  thou- 
sand francs  a  year : — his  present  pay,  as  chef 
d'escadroiif  being  only  four  thousand.  But  the 
infamy  of  the  affair — lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
officers  thus  enrolled  and  thus  engaged  do  not 
lose  either  their  rank  or  their  pay  in  the  French 
army  ;  their  present  employment  is  accounted 
as  actual  service  in  a  national  cause  ! 
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The  road  was  sandy^  and  we  could  only  ad- 
vance at  foot's  pace.  Most  of  the  travellers 
descended  from  the  diligence  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  of  midnight.  The  country  lost  nothing  by 
being  beheld  at  that  hour :  from  the  rich  plain 
of  LaLimagneto  Paris,  regularly  sloping  hills 
and  dales,  devoid  of  trees,  covered  with  wide 
extents  of  unenclosed  com  fields,  and  traversed 
by  a  broad,  even,  and  perfectly  straight  road, 
succeed  one  another  in  unbroken  monotony. 
But  now,  the  scenery  was  not  without  its 
charms :  the  sky  was  bright  and  unclouded, 
though  covered  with  a  slight  mist;  the  moon 
rode  high  above  the  horison,  and  looked 
through  an  unbroken  line  of  halo,  which, 
stretching  in  an  oval  curve  around  its  silvery 
orb,  threw  varied  and  mellow  tints  far  on  all 
sides,  till  they  were  at  length  absorbed  in  the 
pale  blue  of  the  starry  heavens.  The  nightin- 
gales sang  loud  and  sweetly  in  the  stray  trees 
that  bordered  our  path,  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  an  early  spring.  And,  mingled  with 
their  shrill  chirpings,  was  the  incessant  tink- 
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ling  of  the  bells  suspended  to  the  necks  of  onr 
borses,  and  the  boisteroos  mirth  of  the  young 
companions  of  the  officer.  But,  as  we  advanced 
before  the  coach,  these  sounds  were  softened 
by  the  distance,  and  harmonized  with  the  still - 
Bess  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  This  was  the 
first  night  I  passed  on  my  journey  to  a  country 
which  I  dreaded  as  a  foreigpn  land.    So  long 
as  I  was  on  the  continent,  I  felt  at  home  ;  but 
I  could  not,  without  a  secret  fear,  think  on  the 
little  knowledge  I  had  of  my  native  country. 
The  whole  party  soon  rejoined  the  coach,  and 
slept  till,  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  here  un- 
interesting Loire,  we  entered  the  irregularly 
built  streets  of  the  old  town  of  Nevers.    A 
clock  pealed  out  the  hour — half  after  three. 

Here  our  military  companions  left  us. 
While  the  conducteur  was  settling  with  these 
passengers  and  changing  horses,  the  Count 
and  myself  walked  forward,  and  passing  before 
the  barracks  where  the  shrill  clarions  were 
playing  the  riveil  of  the  garrisoned  troops,  we 
advanced  along  the  road  to  Paris.     It  was 
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some  time  before  the  coach  rejoined  us,  and 
we  approached  it  congratulating  ourselves 
that,  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  we 
should  have  undivided  possession  of  the  coupe. 
Such  w^as  not  destined  to  be  our  lot.  As  we 
drew  near,  we  saw  one  of  the  passengers — the 
old,  fat,  bulky  woman — settled  in  the  middle 
of  the  scat. 

''  What  means  this  disagreeable  addition  ?" 
whispered  the  emigrant  to  me. 

''  Monsieur,"  began  the  old  lady,  ''  as  the 
other  passenger  has  left  you,  I  thought,  if 
you  had  no  objection,  that  I  might  as  well  take 
possession  of  this  place." 

"  Madame,"  he  replied,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
*'  we  are  greatly  flattered  that  yon  please  to 
honour  our  part  of  the  diligence." 

And  this  is  French  politeness !  Though  I 
could  not  but  admire  it,  yet  I  was  more  in- 
clined to  desire  the  lady  to  evacuate  the  coupi: 
but  the  fear  of  showing  myself  an  English  bear 
before  such  polite  people,  made  me  bold  my 
peace,  and  politely  put  up  with  the  inconve- 
nience for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
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That  day  and  night  passed  as  the  preceed- 
ing:  and,  on  the  following  morning,  we  break- 
fasted at  Fontainbleau. 

I  had  now  travelled  into  a  more  Northern 
latitude  than  any  I  had  been  accustomed  to  for 
many  yeafs  :  the  gradual  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country  was,  to  me,  most  interesting. 
I  had  been  chiefly  used  to  gently  slanting  tiles 
or  to  the  flat  terraces  that  cover  the  Neapolitan 
habitations :  even  the  slight  elevation  of  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  of  Clermont  had  not 
shocked  my  Southern  architectural  taste.  But 
here  roofs  rose  to  most  immoderate  and  tower- 
ing heights :  and,  more  especially  in  the  country 
dwellings,  they  attained  to  an  elevation  often 
equal  to  that  of  the  side  walls  of  the  building ! 
Often  did  1  mistake  the  ends  of  their  houses 
terminating  in  pointed  pinnacles,  often  did  I 
mistake  them  for  pyramidal  tombs  like  that  of 
C.  Cestins  at  Rome !  And,  when  aware  of  my 
delusion,  I  still  looked  on  the  enormous 
masses  of  slate  -  coloured  structure  that  rose 
from  the  dwelling,  as   if  to  protect  its  in- 
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mates,  '^nay>  the  very  walls  themselves,  from 
cold,  —  1  still  looked  on  them  with  a  shud- 
dering of  horror,  and  pitied  the  lot  of  those 
conden^ned  to  inhabit  a  climate  which  ren- 
dered such  precautions  indispensible.  Then, 
suddenly  recollecting  myself,  I  taiiled  on 
thinking  that  I  was  commiserating  the  destiny 
of  the  natives  of  what  have  ever  been  consi- 
dered the  finest  provinces  of  France !  But,  from 
my  childhood,  I  had  inhabited  far  different 
climates;  and  such  after-thoughts  could  not 
do  away  with  my  first  impressions  at  sight  of 
their  defences  against  the  cold.  Though  the 
Bourbonnais  and  the  Nivernais  may  have  the 
advantage  over  many  countries,  yet  they  will 
not  bear  a  comparison  with  ''  the  land  of  the 
south,"  with  '^  the  clime  of  the  sun." 

The  prominent  domes  and  large  buildings 
of  Paris — on  which  we  now  looked  down  from 
a  lofty  hill — ^gave  to  the  town  a  general  though 
enlarged  resemblance  to  the  varied  outline  and 
the  monuments  of  Rome,  as  they  stand  for- 
ward on  the  dull  Campania. 
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At  the  bureau  of  the  Messagerie,  I  paid  the 
remainder  of  my  fare — nearly  £3  in  all^ — and 
was  stepping  into  the  fiacre  to  which  I  had 
committed  my  tmnk^  when  the  Count,  my 
travelling  companion,  accosted  me,  and,  with 
his  hat  lowered  to  the  g^round,  expressed  ''  the 
happiness  he  felt  at  having  made  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  pleasure  with  which  he  should 
again  meet  me/'  Having  replied  in  an  equally 
polite  strain,  I  proceeded  to  establish  myself 
in  a  good  apartement  de  gargon,  not  unpleased 
with  the  prospect  of  some  little  rest  after  three 
days  and  two  nights  spent  in  toilsome  travel. 

The  next  eight  days  must  be  dedicated  to  re- 
newing my  very  faint  recollections  of  what  is, 
or  what  ought  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  European 
political  world.  In  the  meantime,  I  have,  I 
conceive,  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  excla- 
mation with  which  I  began  this  letter. 

Pm-is,  April  20. 
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LETTER  VIL 


Paris,  April  21, 

''  So  you  are  about  to  publish  an  enthusias- 
tic account  of  Rome  and  Italy  !"  Such  were 
my  reflections  on  traversing  the  rue  de  la  paix, 
the  place  Vendome,  and  the  courts  of  the 
Tuilleries  and  Louvre.  Almost  overpowered 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect,  I  smiled 
on  recollecting  the  comparatively  diminutive 
monuments  of  Italy. 

These  wore  my  first  impressions:  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  before  me  rendered  me 
unjust  towards  those  I  had  quitted.  Were  the 
monuments  of  Italy  unconnected  and  silent  as 
the  marble  that  composes  those  of  Paris,  they 
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would  not  attract  tbe  admiration  of  socceeding^ 
ages :  it  is  the  deeds  of  past  times,  proclaimed 
by  their  every  stone,  that  command  this  atten- 
tioDy  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  classical  traveller, 
enhance  the  beanties  of  even  the  more  modern 
buildings.     When  I  wrote  on  those  objects,  I 
expressed  myself  according  to  the  sentiments 
which  they,  at  the  time,  inspired.    My  enthu- 
siasm towards  Italy  was  chiefly  caused  by  its 
climate  and  scenery  :  with  regard  to  its  monu- 
ments,  I   mentioned  plain  facts  which  must 
strike  every  unprejudiced  traveller  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  affected  myself. 

But  let  me  not  forget  that  1  am  for  the  pre- 
sent at  Paris :  and,  without  giving  you  any 
description  whatever  of  its  /ton^,  let  me  venture 
a  few  remarks  on  their  general  character.  The 
public  buildings  and  a  few  of  the  streets  about 
the  "  west  end"  of  the  town,  are  most  magnifi- 
cent. These  were  the  streets  and  these  the 
buildings,  that  exclusively  called  forth  my 
scornful  exclamations  of  comparison  with 
Italy :    of  the  rest  of  Paris,  I  do  not  speak. 

VOL.    I-  P 
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The  churches  are,  in  size,  very  inferior  to  most 
of  those  of  Rome :  but  the  architecture  which 
pervades  them,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other 
monuments,  is  far  better  than  the  generality 
of  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  modem  Italy. 

Accustomed    to    the    vagaries  of   Michael 
Angelo   and  Bramante,  displayed    in    every 
modern  building  they  had  constructed,  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  superior  judgment  of  the 
French  artists,  who  have,  in  most  instances, 
adopted,  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible^ 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  Grecian  orders. 
The  architecture  of  the  courts  of  the  Louvre 
may,  indeed,  be  too  much  broken  up  and  sub- 
divided :  but  a  modern  habitation  can  scarcely 
display  the  grace  and  grandeur  of  an  ancient 
temple : — though  even  this  has  been  success- 
fully performed  in  its  eastern  front* 

At  Rome,  I  condemned  all  domes  raised 
above  the  ground,  as  useless  and  misplaced 
structures.  Though  I  must  still  object  to  such 
domes  generally,  yet  I  cannot  say  of  those  of 
Paris  that  they  are  devoid  of  beauty.    How 
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finely  does  that  of  the  Invalides  fall  in  with 
the  soathern  front  of  the  building !  And  what 
Italian  dome  can,  on  the  outside,  be  compared 
to  that  of  Ste.  Genevieve— formerly  called  the 
Pantheon !  How  beautifully  does  its  graceful 
curve  arise  from  Mrithin  the  regular  and  simple 
order  of  pillars  that  surround  it!  And  St. 
Sulpice? — the  palm  will  be  readily  given  to 
the  fa9ade  of  this  church  in  preference  to  the 
unimpressive  porticos  of  St.  John  Lateran  and 
Sta*  Maria  Maggiore.  That  these  buildings  are 
smaller  than  those  to  which  I  compare  them, 
does  not  render  this  architecture  less  admir- 
able :  it  is  of  the  purity  of  this  architecture 
that  I  am  speaking. 

I  have  walked  two  or  three  times  through  the 
collection  of  the  Louvre  :  but  the  finest  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  Italy  are  still  too  present 
to  my  recollections.  It  is  curious  that,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  the  most  perfect 
models  of  Italian  painting,  their  artists  should 
not  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  style  of 
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the  Italian  school.  David  has  long  been  at 
the  head  of  the  art  iu  France :  one  of  his  pupils 
— under  whom  I  myself  had  studied — was  used 
to  say,  rather  profanely,  "  bors  de  I'attelier  de 
David,  point  de  salut."  From  the  existence 
of  this  connexion  between  us,  I  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  examine  his  works.  I 
sought  iu  vain  for  the  mellow  tints  and  the 
unconfined  soul  of  Italian  painters,  but  found 
an  ample  share  of  the  minute^  stiff,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  affected,  style  of  the  French  artists. 
In  fact,  the  same  style  is  visible  in  French 
painters  and  poets,  and  is  inherent  ,in  the 
French  character.  I  do  not  know  whether 
others  may  agree  with  my  opinion,  but  it  is 
founded  on  intimate  personal  observation,  and 
1  believe  it  to  be  warranted:  in  the  French, 
you  seldom  find  that  sensibility  which  imper- 
ceptibly unites  the  soul  of  the  painter  with  that 
of  his  admirer,  the  soul  of  the  author  with  that 
of  his  reader.  The  French  analyze  strong 
feelings  and  describe  them  in  true  colours :  but 
I  seek  in  vain  for  that  delicacy  of  sentiment 
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which  attaches  the  more  becaase,  bein^  really 
felt,  it  is  conveyed  without  affectation  or  effort, 
and  almost  unintentionally.  They  have  not 
that  overflowing-  of  the  heart  which  is  declared 
by  the  least  word^  and  which  is  destroyed  by 
any  regular  attempt  at  effect.  They  have  not 
those  indefinite  feelings  that  breathe  through 
the  onstudied  works  of  real  sensibility,  and 
which,  without  being  expressed,  thrill  the 
bosom  of  him  who  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  more  gentle  and  eloquent  workings  of  the 
inmost  soul.  To  produce  this  effect,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  art  should  not  appear ;  it  must 
not  even  exist :  it  is  as  impossible  for  art  to 
imitate  what  the  barrenness  of  the  heart  de- 
nies as  it  is  for  ingenuous  sensibility  not  to 
betray  itself  at  ^nce.  The  more  deep  and  in- 
tense the  feeling,  the  less  will  it  be  dwelt  upon : 
bat  it  will  glide  into  the  breasts  of  others, 
when  any  attempt  to  explain  it  would  either 
have  degraded  it  to  ridicule  or  have  swelled 
it  to  bombast. 
When,   therefore,  an    artist    really  under- 
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stands  and  feels  the  subject  of  his  painting, 
let  him,  in  some  sort,  confine  himself  to  the 
execution  of  its  principal  features.  When 
that  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  rest 
may  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder ; 
and  imagination  is  ever  checked  by  details. 
Let  the  expression  and  the  characteristic 
attributes  of  his  personages  be  such  as  to 
speak  to  the  soul  of  the  admirer ;  and  then 
let  him  trust  to  imagination  to  supply  that 
which,  had  it  been  represented,  would  have 
divided  and  drawn  aside  attention.  Whatever 
be  the  subject  of  the  piece,  when  the  ground- 
work is  correct,  it  can  only  be  hurt  by  an 
excess  of  details.  A  finer  fruit-piece  than  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  any  picture-gallery 
may  be  seen  on  a  plaster  wall  beside  the  door 
of  a  wine-shop  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Augustins. 
My  attention  was  attracted  by  it  the  other 
day,  and  I  have  never  since  passed  the  shop 
without  stopping  to  admire  the  beautiful, 
inviting  bunches  of  mellow  grapes,  in  which 
the  bumble  painter  has  only  employed  two  or 
three  colours. 
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Bat  as    the   attention  of  the  spectator  is 
broken  up  by  details^  so  the  effect  produced 
by  the  painting  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  method  which  the  artist  follows.    When 
be  exclusively  confines  himself  to  one  part  of 
bis  picture,  and  studies  each  portion  of  it  in 
saccession,  bow  can  he  link  together  the  minds 
of  the  different  personages  represented  in  the 
composition  ?      I  will  refer  to  David's  most 
admired  painting  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
to  explain  this.    In  it,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  figures — I  say  nothing  of  the 
grouping ;  in  that  portion  of  the  art,  none,  I 
believe,  pretend  to  equal  the  Italian  schools. 
In  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  all  the  prominent 
figures  are  fine,  well- drawn,  and  expressive. 
Yet  there  is  no  common  feeling  between  these 
personages ;    they  all  feel,  but   not  because 
their  companions  do  so  ;  they  are  all  agitated 
by  the  same  sentiment,  but  they  are  not  agi- 
tated in  common;  the  grief  of  the  one  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grief  of  the  other ;  they 
form  the  different  rings  of  the  same  chain  of 
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feelini^^  but  the  links  which  ought  to  unite 
them  are  wanting.  The  two  principal  figures, 
Romulus  and  Tatius,  stand  out  in  an  un- 
moved, warlike  attitude,  and  seem  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  being  who  has 
thrown  herself  between  them.  Then,  again, 
there  is  no  link  which  unites  the  sentiments 
of  this  figure  with  the  sentiments  of  those  she 
is  endeavouring  to  separate  ;  nor,  indeed, 
with  those  of  the  other  woman  who  has  cast 
her  children  at  the  feet  of  the  two  combatants. 
Even  the  common  expression  of  this  mother 
and  her  three  children  is  not  expressed  io 
common ;  though  each  expresses  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  other.* 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  —  com- 
posed of  the  works  of  living  artists — this  want 
of  reciprocal  feeling  and  this  excess  of  glaring 
colours  is  particularly  remarkable.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  painting  free  from  the  defect. 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  mother  and  three  children  represented 
here  are  much  admired.  But  might  not  a  moodj  critic  awimilate 
them  to  the  appearance  of  a  market-woman  who  had  OTertumed 
her  haeket  of  butter  and  eggs  P 
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One  honourable  exception  may  almost  be  made 
in  fiiYOur  of  a  picture  which  annoances  itself 
as  the  work  of  "  F.  Smith/'  The  simple,  but 
beantifel,  manner  in  which  Andromache  and 
Astyanax  are  here  represented,  at  the  tomb  of 
Hector,  pleasingly  arrests  the  eye  fatigued  by 
the  surrounding  vagaries  of  the  French  can- 
didates for  fame.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  other  work  of  Mr.  Smith :  though  I  trust 
that  the  fruits  of  his  national  talent — his  name 
seems  to  mark  him  as  an  Englishman  —  is 
not  confined  to  this  ornament  of  the  French 
gallery. 

I  visited  the  cemetery  of  P&re  La  Chaise : 
hither  let  the  man  of  religious  feelings,  and 
the  atheist  of  no  feelings  at  all ;  hither  let 
the  quiet  citizen,  and  the  aspirant  soldier.; 
hither  let  hope,  despair,  or  indifference,  repair. 
This  barying-ground  will  speak  to  them  all 
according  to  their  several  wants.  To  each, 
will  the  inscriptions  and  the  tombs  themselves 
address  an  appropriate  languc^e  ;  for  here  is 
-ffirery  sentiment  expressed  by  people  of  every 
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class^  of  every  opinion,  of  every  faith.  I 
wandered  long  amongst  the  monuments  ;  shnd* 
dering  at  the  exclusively-earthly  thoughts 
engraved  on  many  of  them,  and  at  the  vain 
parade  which  alone  breathes  forth  on  others; 
admiring  the  inscriptions  on  the  double  monu- 
ment already  reared  over  one  of  two  moment- 
arily-separated friends  ;  comparing  the  fresh 
flowers  wreathed  over  the  tomb  of  the  lately- 
deceased  beauty  with  the  crowns  of  immartelley 
now  soiled,  wasted  and  unrenewed,  which 
hung  over  the  neighbouring  stone  that  coyered 
a  once-cherished,  but  now  forgotten,  image ; 
watching  the  blooming  woman,  whose  natural 
feelings  the  admiration  of  the  first  eirclcs  of 
Paris  had  been  unable  to  destroy — wind,  half 
afraid,  amongst  the  cypress  trees  that  sur- 
rounded the  tomb  of  her  parents,  and  then 
return  slowly  and  with  moistened  eyes  from 
the  long-dreaded  spot ;  hearing  the  guns  fired 
into  the  closing  grave  of  some  scarce-buried 
officer  :  observing  the  determined,  haughty, 
and    fearless  look  of  the  swaggering  youBg 
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liberal,  as  he  threw  bis  poetic  composition  an 
his  fading  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  General  Foy ; 

and  the  respectful  veneration  with  which  the 

f 

old  soldier  raised  his  hat  as^  with  moomful 
and  down-cast  look,  he  passed  beside  the  spot 
where,  unmarked  by  stone  or  marble,  are  con- 
cealed the  matilated  remains  of  the  brave,  the 
heroic,  the  treacherous  Ney. 

Hc^wever  we  would  disguise  it,  or  excuse  it 
this  last  epithet  must  be  applied  to  him.  His 
conduct  was  natural ;  and  such  as  Louis  XVIII. 
ought  to  have  foreseen  ;  but  he  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  support  the  cause  he  aban- 
doned. In  such  circumstances^  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  to  act  differently  :  had  he  done 
80,  he  would  have  disgraced  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  every  honourable  man.  The  com- 
mission entrusted  to  him  was  above  and  be- 
neath him  :  and  he  must  be  blamed  for  having 
accepted  it,  almost  as  much  as  for  having 
subsequently  abandoned  it.  But  he  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  rashness :  if,  as  is  reported, 
was  included  in  the  act  of  amnesty,  the 
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French  government  has  to  accuse  itself  of  the 
assassination  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lead- 
ers who  ever  conducted  his  countrymen  to 
victory.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  Ney  was 
a  hero.  A  French  work — alluding  to  his  death 
and  to  the  present  state  of  his  tomb — says, 
with  beautiful  delicacy  and  discretion,  **  les 
lauriers  qu'il  moissonna  aux  champsdebataille, 
cachent,  sous  leur  feuillage,  la  tombe  de 
guerrier, — the  laurels  which  he  reaped  on  the 
fields  of  battle  conceal,  under  their  foliage,  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior." 
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Paris,  April  26. 

When  Henri  IV., 

"Seul  roi  dont,  au  pauvrc,  le  souvenir  8oit  rest^," 

was  travelling  through  France,  the  mayor  of  a 
small  town,  through  which  he  was  to  pass, 
had  prepared  a  long  address  in  which  to  com- 
pliment the  monarch :  this  was  die  custom  of 
the  times,  and  the  attention  of  the  king  had 
been  continually  fatigued  by  the  long  speeches 
of  his  dutiful  subjects.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  happened  that,  when  his  Majesty  ap-- 
preached,  the  mayor  and  the  address  were  no 
where  to  be  found.  What  could  be  done? 
dismay  seized  the  population  of  the  village  : 
10  other  orator  was  prepared  to  meet  the  witty 
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sovereign,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  devotion 
to  his  cause.    At  length,  the  priest  advanced 

and  said  '*  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  

are  delighted  to  see  your  Majesty."  The  king, 
who  was  not  less  pleased  to  have  escaped  a 
formal  address  than  gratified  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  good  pastor,  exclaimed  '^  Voilk  qui  est 
Men  dit !  Bis,  M.  le  Cur6/'— "  The  loyal  in- 
habitants of are  delighted    to  see  your 

Majesty,"  again  repeated  the  priest.  *^  Let  one 
hundred  francs  be  given  to  the  Cur^,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  his  parish," 
replied  the  benevolent  king.  But  the  priest, 
who  saw  his  humour,  was  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it;  and,  following  the  example  of 
the  king,  laconically  exclaimed  ^'  Bis,  sire  f" 
The  donation  was,  of  course,  doubled  4  and 
all  parties  separated,  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  absence  of  the  mayor  and  Us 
formal  address. 

From  this  well-known  anecdote,  it  woald 
appear  that  the  French  were  not  less  fond  at 
that  time  than  they  are  at  the  present  day  of 
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Tally  enjoying  a  good  thing;   aad  that  they 

have  ever  been   accustomed    to    encore  what 

pleases  them.     Though  the  same  habit,  with 

regard  to  songs  and  musical  pieces,  giyen  at 

theatres,  is  found  in  other  nations, — yet  they 

do  not  carry  it  to  the  ridiculous  length   to 

which  it  is  stretched  by  the  French.     In  the 

chamber  of  deputies,  when  the  members  par- 

ticalarly  admire  any  sentence  in  the  speech  of 

an  orator,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 

them  to  interrupt  him  with  cries  of  ^'  r^p^tez, 

r^p^tez  !"    The  other  nighty  at  a  theatre,  the 

house  resounded  with   cries  of  *^bis!    bisT 

applied  to  a  dumb  pantomimic  representation. 

In  short,  all  the  admiration  they  express  for 

Mazurier's  wonderful  imitation  of  the. monkey 

oaght  to  strike  that  actor  as  far  less  flattering 

than  the  single  fact  that  he  is  never  encored! 

That  they  abstain  from  this  general  mark  of 

approbation  incontestibly  proves    that    they 

really  look  upon  him  as  a  true  monkey,  as  a 

true  Jacko,  to  whom  such  a  request  would  be 

intelligible. 
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Mazarieur's  admirable  imits^tion  of  the  jacko 
has  been  seen  in  England.  Before  he  had 
discovered  this  method  of  tnrning  to  profit  the 
wonderful  agility  and  articulation  of  his  limbs, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  impelled  by  poverty  to 
pawn  his  body ;  that  is^  to  engage  that,  after 
his  deathy  it  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  anatomical  school  of  Lyons. 
Having  since  acquired  considerable  riches,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  repurchase  his  corpse  from 
the  surgeon's  scalpel.  But  it  is  reported  that 
the  men  of  science  refuse  to  let  him  off  from 
his  bond. — ^Adieu. 
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LETTER    IX. 


Paris,  April  S7. 

Ybstbrday,  on  entering  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame^  I  was  assailed  by  a  number  of 
women  who  stretched  out  to  me  small  pam- 
phlets, crying  ''  Monsieur !  Monsieur  !  Tin- 
struction  pour  les  priferes  du  jubilee ;  trois 
sous !  the  prayers  for  gaining  the  indulgence : 
three  half  pence,  sir !"  The  walls  of  the  church 
were  covered  with  notices  that  the  third  gene- 
ral procession  would,  on  that  day,  take  place : 
and  I  afterwards  traversed  some  streets  in 
which  it  was  to  pass:  the  inhabitants  were 
basily  employed  in  hanging  out  draperies 
from  their  windows. 
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The  proclamations  announcing  these  induU 
gences  occasionally  find  their  way  into  English 
newspapers ;  and  the  alarm  of  some  of  the 
editors,  on  seeing  prayers  for  "  the  extirpation 
of  heretics"  placed  as  one  of  the  conditions  for 
gaining  the  offered  indulgence — is  particularly 
amusing.  They  immediately  fancy  that  the 
power  of  committing  murder  and  of  persecuting 
Protestants  is  requested  under  that  head^  and  is 
alluded  to  as  the  means  of  bringing  about  the 
wished  for  conclusion.  In  order  that  these 
writers  may  no  longer  dread  being  *'  awakened 
in  the  morning  with  their  throats  cut/' — I  shall 
copy,^  from  the  common  little  Catholic  Daily 
Companion  prayer  book,  that  part  of  the 
*'  prayer  for  indulgences"  which  relates  to  their 
fears.  The  extract  may  be  deemed  out  of 
place,  but  I  insert  it  because  it  may  restore  a 
whole  Protestant  population  to  that  peace  of 
mind  of  which  a  portion  of  the  English  press 
would  wish  to  deprive  it  by  circulating  ac- 
counts of  heretical  extirpating  popish-indnl- 
gence-plots. 
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After  praying-  for  the  success  of  missionaries 
amongst  Pag'ans,  Mahometans,  and  Jews, 
these  bloody  advocates  for  **  the  extirpation 
of  heretics/'  proceed  as  follows : — "  Look  down 
also  with  an  eye  of  pity  and  compassion  on  all 
those  deluded  souls  who,  under  the  name  of 
Christians,  have  gone  astray  from  the  paths  of 
truth  and  unity,  and  from  the  one  fold  and  the 
one  shepherd,  thy  only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  into 
the  by-paths  of  error  and  schism.  O  !  bring 
them  back  to  thee  and  to  thy  church.  Dispel 
their  darkness  by  thy  heavenly  light ;  take  off 
the  veil  from  before  their  eyes,  with  which 
the  common  enemy  has  blindfolded  them  ;  let 
them  see  how  they  have  been  misled  by  mis- 
apprehensions and  misrepresentation.  Remove 
the  prejudices  of  their  education ;  take  away 
from  them  the  spirit  of  obstinacy,  pride,  and 
self-conceit.  Give  them  a  humble  and  docile 
heart,  give  them  a  strong  desire  of  finding  out 
the  truth,  and  a  strong  grace  to  enable  them 
to  embrace  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of 
the  world,  the  flesh,   and   the  devil." 
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In  future,  then,  when  the  English  are  told  of 
indulgences  to  be  gained  by  prayers  for  "  the 
extirpation  of  heretics/'  let  them  not  expect 
to  be  injured  in  goods,  in  chattels,  or  in  life  : 
for  the  whole  spirit  of  the  prayer  seems  peace- 
ful ;  and,  if  it  is  productive  of  no  good  eflFect, 
at  least  it  can  be  followed  by  no  harm. 
Let  us  return  to  Paris. 
"  And  what  do  folks  say  here  of  the  jubilee  V 
I  demanded  of  my  cabriolet-driver. 

*'  They  say,"  he  replied,  '*  that  it  is  all  non- 
sense :  none  attend  to  it  but  the  women,  the 
cures,  the  king,  and  the  royal  family :  but  1 
think  they,  the  latter,  do  so  par  politique :  they 
want  to  make  the  French  nation  as  religious 
as  it  was  before  the  Revolution :  but  what  good 
do  they  expect  from  that  ?  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  no  religion  at  all ;  and  did  not 
things  go  on  just  as  well  V 

I  omit  the  arguments  by  which  I  combated 
my  ''  philosophical*'  driver's  conclusions.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  king  : — "  The  other 
(Louis  XVIII.)  was  not  liked  much,  and  this 
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one  is  liked  still  less.  He  was  adored  when 
he  first  moanted  the  throne ;  but^  since  he  has 
given  himself  up  to  priests  and  Jesuits,  he  has 
drawn  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  all/' 

"Et    que    pense  t'on    de  Monseigneur   le 
Dauphin  V 

**  Mais,  on  n'y  pense  pas  dn  tout/'  was  the 
reply. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  things.    Though 
Napoleon  re-established   religion  in   France, 
yet,  under  his  reign,  it  was  not  A  Fordre  du 
jour.    At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
whole  was    changed.      When    I    arrived    at 
Clermont,  I   found   the  society  of  the  place 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes  :  the  one  com- 
posed of  "  saints,"  the  other  of  those  who  were 
not  '^saints.''     I  do  not  pretend  to  say  but  that, 
amongst  these  latter,  there  were  many  people 
who  believed  in  Christian  revelation,  and  who 
acted  up  to  the  religion  formed  upon  it ;    or 
that  amongst  the  former,  whom  I  have  desig. 
Dated  by  an  English  denomination,  there  were 
not    many    persons   in  whom  an  excess    of 
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demonstration    did    not    exclude  real    piety. 

This  latter  class  is  known  all  over  France 
by  the  name  of  Us  devots.  The  Dachesse 
d'Angoul^me  is  their  patron  ;  they  mix  little 
in  general  society ;  but^  leading  retired  lives 
amongst  themselves,  they  profess  a  sacred  horror 
of  large  parties^  dancing,  theatres,  and  lending 
money  at  interest.  These,  together  with  a  wish 
to  extend  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  give  him  an  undue  authority^  an  unalter- 
able attachment  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  a 
detestation  of  every  change  introduced  by  the 
Revolution^  a  wish  to  re-establish  whatever 
was  swept  away  by  that  Revolution,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  all  those  who  do  not  join  hand 
and  heart  with  them, — these  are  the  principles 
of  the  partie  des  devdts,  amongst  whom,  as  I 
have  already  said,  there  are  doubtless  many 
pious,  well-meaning  persons,  though  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  pride, 
prejudice,  and  ignorance. 

But  their  objections  to  the  three  first-men- 
tioned amusements  are  more  injurious  to  the 
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cause   of   religion   than  might  be  supposed. 
After  indifference^  ridicule  is  the  most  danger- 
ous weapon  with  which  it  can  be  attacked ; 
and  such  conduct  can  only  expose  it  to  the 
ridicule  of  its  enemies,  and  cause  dissensions 
and  divisions   amongst   its    friends,  some  of 
whom  may  refuse  to  yield  their  reason  to  the 
dictates  of  folly  and  ambition.     Those  who 
thiuk  to  support  religion  by  petty  social  arts 
of  intolerance  which  religion  does  not  author- 
ise, and  which  are  unworthy  of  it  —  are  far 
more  dangerous  than   the   open   hostility  of 
avowed    enemies.      The    amusements^  which 
these    devdts    condemn,   are,    in    themselves, 
innocent ;  and  religion,  which  is  more  rational 
than  either  its  enemies  or  its  friends  would 
lead  ns  to  suppose,  has  never  had  the  folly  to 
reprobate  them.    At  Clermont,  balls  are  given 
for  the  young  ladies  of  the  party  of  the  devdts  ; 
and  to  these  no  young  man,  whether  devout 
or  not,  and  no  lady  who  has  ever  mixed  in 
general  society,  are  admitted.    Theatres  are 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  those  actors 
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who  die  without  having  previously  renounced 
the    profession,    are    unable    to    receive  the 
sacraments,    or  to    obtain    Christian    burial. 
But  if  individual  priests,  without    any  au- 
thority   from    the   Church  —  and    none    such 
exists — tai^e    upon    themselves    to  refuse    to 
fellow  -  creatures    the    consolations    of   their 
common  religion,  with  them  let  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  daring  refusal  remain.      They, 
and   not  the   actors,   or  the  encouragers    of 
actors,  are  answerable  for  it.     The  stage  is 
not  incompatible    with    an    honourable    and 
innocent    life.       Individual   priests,  however 
great  their  number,  are  not  the  Church. 

But  it  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  the  late 
political  changes,  many  conversions  took  place 
so  suddenly  as  to  have  rendered  the  sincerity 
of  the  divots  very  suspect  to  their  enemies. 
Molifere's  comedy  of  the  Tartuffe  is  well 
known .;  innumerable  copies  of  this  satire  on 
religious  hypocrites  have  been  lately  printed, 
and  met  with  an  immense  sale  at  two  pence 
halfpenny  a-piece  !     The  comedy  itself  has 
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been  acted   on  every  stage  ia    France,  and 
willing  audiences  have  applied  each  successive 
liae  to  the  personag^es  of  the  day.     It  was 
brought  oat  on  onr  theatre  at  Clermont ;   im- 
mediately after  the  performance,  the  bust  of 
Moliire,  the  author,  was  peremptorily  called 
for,  in  order  that  it  might  be  triumphantly 
crowned  on  the  stage.    This  had  been  done 
in  the  theatres  of  most  towns,  but  the  civil 
authorities  of  Clermont  interposed,  and  refused 
the  request.     A  conflict  ensued;   the  further 
performance  for  the  evening  was  stopped ;  the 
audience  was  turned  out  of  the  house;   the 
leaders  of  the  tumult  were  arrested  ;  much  ill- 
will  and  many  bitter  feelings  were  excited ; 
and  the  whole  was  interpreted  against  the 
divdts,  and  increased  the  opposition  to  les  Tar- 
tuffeamodemes^ — as  they  are  universally  called. 
Great  objection  has  been  manifested  to  the 
introduction   of  Jesuits  in   France :  the  law 
which  expelled  their  order  not  having  been 
repealed.     Five  editions  of  a  work  of  M.  de 
Montlosier  on  this  subject  were  bought  up  in 
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seven  weeks  !  In  it,  after  drawing  a  picture  of 
the  revolution  of  England,  the  reign  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family, 
this  tried  and  steady  royalist  warns  his  master 
to  take  heed  that  the  parallel,  which  has  so  far 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  go  no  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  whether  or  not 
the  objections  to  the  Jesuits  are  founded ;  but 
their  order  fias  been  expelled  by  the  law  of 
France  ;  and  so  long  as  that  law  exists,  their 
re-appearance  cannot  be  justified.  The  aid 
of  the  Jesuits  is  not  indispensible  to  the 
well-being  of  religion ! 

So  far,  therefore,  my  cabriolet  -  driver's 
account  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Paris 
was  exact :  it  is  equally  true  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  France.  Royalty  is  not  the  order 
of  the  day.  Religion  is  not  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  policy  of  the  present  sovereigns  of 
Europe  has^  in  the  minds  of  most  people, 
identified  the  cause  of  the  one  with  that  of  the 
other.  Their  intentions  may  be  good:  but 
their  conduct  is  as  little  calculated  to 
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the  enemies  of  religion  as  it  is  to  conciliate 
tbei?  own  personal  opponents.  When  kings 
identify  their  cause  with  that  of  religion,  and 
when  the  friends  of  religfion  unite  their  interest 
to  that  of  monarchy, — the  opposition,  which 
would  have  been  confined  to  one  party,  is 
extended  to  the  other,  and  the  hostUity  to  both 
is  concentrated  on  the  adrocates  of  each. 
When  kings  proclaim  a  state  religion,  and 
when  religion  consents  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
kings, — ^the  assailants  of  the  one  think  them- 
selves bound  to  assail  all  that  it  supports. 
The  cause  of  princes  must  flourish  by  its  own 
merits— or  fall :  religion  can  gain  nothing  by 
the  alliance,  and  would  do  well  to  assert  its 
independence.  Here  are  the  two  jars  of  the 
fable :  let  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  one  beware 
of  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  its  earth 
bom  attendant. 

The  grand  struggle  is,  in  fact,  going  on ; 
and  priests  and  princes,  whose  main  strength 
is  derived  from  the  unimposing  support  of 
women  and  of  the  old  nobility,  stand  in  need 
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of  all  prudence,  and  still  more  of  all  loyalty,  to 
contend  with  adversaries  strong  in  their  num- 
bers and  their  foolish  impudence,  and  ever 
ready  to  expose  the  slightest  fault  of  their 
opponents.  Good  intentions  alone  will  not 
suffice  against  the  present  swarm  of  those 
whom  Burke  called  the  '*  petulant,  assuming, 
short-sighted,  coxcombs  of  philosophy." 

My  cabriolet-man  said  that  the  jubilee  was 
attended  by  priests  and  curds  because  such  was 
their  interest :  be  it  so :  that  a  field  is  produc- 
tive, does  not  argue  the  poverty  of  the  soil. 
But  let  them  not  shut  their  eyes  on  the  de- 
fection around  .  them ;  let  them  not  console 
themselves  with  the  respect  paid  them  by  the 
weaker  and  uninfluential  sex ;  and  on  these 
few  let  them  not  impose  restraints  and  prac- 
tices indifferent  to  religion,  but  which,  never- 
theless, indispose  all  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  conform  to  such  restraints  and  to  join  in  a 
sort  of  exclusive  community  ; — for,  owing  to 
the  coolness,  indolence,  and  indifference  of  the 
well-disposed — ^the  open  belief  in  the 
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lerdation  is  noi^  almost  confined  to  a  separate 
and  distmct  community. 

As  to  philosophers — not  such  as  adopt  phi- 
losophy as  the  badge  of  their  political  party 
—I  pity  their  incredulity,  but  blame  only  their 
lelf-BuflEicieiicy.  That  which  is  a  convincing 
proof  to  one  mind  does  not  necessarily  strike 
the  other  in  the  same  light.  Bnt^  instead  of 
priding  themsel res  on  their  own  *'  philosophy/' 
let  them  consider  that,  if  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  true,  its  falsity  ought  surely  to  be  a 
matter  of  deep  regret;  let  them  consider,,  j¥ith 
J.  J.  RousseaUy  ''que  par  les  principes,  la 
philosophic  ne  pfeut  faire  aucun  bien  que  la 
religion  ne  le  fasse  encore  mieux ;  et  la  re- 
ligion en  fait  beaucoup  que  la  philosophic  ne 
saurait  faire.^' 

I    wonder   if   you  have   any   dhj6ts,    any 
"Saints,"  in  England? 


PotUcripi,  in  1838. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  religious 
state  of  France  is  materially  changed  since  .the 
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foregoing  was  written.  As,  indeed,  govern- 
ment does  not  now  so  positively  identify  itself 
with  the  priesthood^  the  liberal  party  does  not 
feel  itself  so  much  called  upon  to  proclaim  a 
forced  infidelity.  But  the  old  noblesse  and 
the  Carlists  have  not,  by  any  means,  with- 
drawn their  pretensions  to  be  considered  as 
the  only  friends  of  religion,  nor  the  rigour 
^^ith  which  they  insist  upon  a  puritanical 
abstinence  from  innocent  pleasures. 

Besides,  they  are  not  more  rich  than  they 
were ;  and  the  professions  of  the  divots  cut 
off  many  sources  of  expenditure. 


January  2,  1839. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written,  and  while 
this  work  was  in  the  press,  the  venerable 
Comte  de  Montlosier  has  died  at  Clermont ; 
and  the  clergy  have  refused  christian  burial  to 
his'remains  on  account  of  his  having  written  the 
Memoire  sur  les  Jesuites.  He  had  ever  been 
a  steady  royalist^  a  devoted  catholic*    The 
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whole  population  of  Clermont^  rich  and  poor, 
followed  the  corpse  to  its  grave. 

Were  other  proofs  wanting,  these  events 
alone  would  show  how  little  the  religious 
state  of  France  has  been  altered  by  the  last 
reToIution. 
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LETTER  X. 


Paris, 
The  newspapers  announced  that  the  man  who 
assassinated  the  wine  -  merchant  woald  be 
executed  this  day  at  four  o'clock  on  the  Place 
de  Greve.  I  had  never  seen  a  guillotine,  and 
determined  to  be  present  at  this  execution. 
To  those  who  endeavoured  to  deter  me  from 
my  purpose  I  replied  that  I  was  not  influenced 
by  the  revolting^  and  unthinking  curiosity 
which,  on  all  such  occasions,  attracts  crowds 
of  idle  spectators. 

The  current  of  people  carried  me  along  to 
the  front  of  the  space  which  the  police  pre- 
served unoccupied  round  the  fatal  instrument. 
An  immense  multitude  was  assembled  ;  it  con- 
sisted solely  of  people  of  the  lowest  class ;  and 
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great  numbers  of  children  and  women  swelled 
its  ranks.  How  disgusting  is  this  brutal 
eagerness  in  women ! 

The  blood-thirsty  rabble  pressed  on  behind ; 
while  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  the  waving 
sabres  of  the  gens  d'armes  restrained  them  in 
front.  An  officer  of  the  police  noticed  me» 
and  politely  signified  to  nic  to  take  place 
amongst  the  soldiers  who  ^vore  privileged  to 
occupy  the  vacant  space  around  the  scaffold. 
Here,  then,  I  stood,  within  five  steps  of  the 
instrument  which,  though  it  was  now  brought 
out  to  work  the  vengeance  of  society  on  one 
of  its  guilty  members,  had,  not  many  years 
since^  served  the  mad  and  liurburous  anger  of 
an  infuriated  mob  let  loose  on  the  innocent 
sapporters  of  antiquated  prejudices.  But 
those  scenes  are  passed  ;  the  ebullition  which 
occasioned  them  has  subsided  ;  public  opinion 
can  now  redress  public  wrong^s ;  and  they  can 
never  again  be  acted  in  France. 

The  clock  from  the  neig^hbouring  town-hall 
pealed  forth   the  hour   which   had   been  ap- 
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pointed  for  the  execution.  A  dreadful  pause 
seemed  to  follow  each  heavy  stroke  as  it  fell, 
with  an  apparently  dull  and  lengthened  sound, 
upon  the  ear.  For  a  moment,  the  crowd  was 
silent :  for  a  moment,  a  slight  shudder  seemed 
to  check  its  discordant  and  rushing  billows. 
A  supernatural  chill  seemed  to  pervade  the 
air ;  the  white  iQag  on  the  tower  of  the  hdtel 
de  ville  seemed  to  float  in  more  hurried  and 
tremulous  folds  on  the  rustling  gale ;  the 
clouds  above  were  dark  and  lowering;  and, 
for  one  short  instant,  all  nature  seemed  to 
wear  a  becoming  aspect,  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  deed  it  was  about  to  witness.  But 
the  clock  was  again  silent ;  a  new  rush  was 
made  by  the  crowd ;  the  harsh  voices  of  the 
guards  were  again  heard  endeavouring  to 
repel  them  ;  and  the  whole  again  presented  a 
scene  of  hellish  passions  and  hellish  curiosity. 
Heavens  !  What  can  occasion  that  general 
laugh  ?  A  general  laugh  at  such  a  moment ! 
His  hat  had  fallen  from  the  head  of  one  of  the 
crowd,    who,  without    haying    been    able  to 
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recover  it,  was  pushed  away  by  the  enrrent. 
A  raflSan  near,  seeing  advantage  in  the  change, 
seized  npon  it,  and  threw  his  own  high 
in  the  air  above  the  surrounding  multitude. 
Another,  actuated  by  the  same  calculation, 
exchanged  it  with  his  own,  which  he  cast  far 
from  him;  and  thus,  for  some  seconds-- when 
every  second  seemed  an  age — the  sight  of  this 
succession  of  flying  hats  occasioned  a  dis- 
cordant and  jarring  mirth. 

The  clock  again  strikes  the  quarter.  On 
occasions  like  the  present,  how  slow  the  mo- 
ments roll  past !  And  such,  I  am  persuaded^ 
most  be  the  feeling  of  every  anxious,  breath- 
less culprit,  though  he  well  knows  that  his 
existence  will  have  ceased  before  the  coming 
hour  shall  be  tolled  from  his  prison-clock. 

He  comes.  I  know  not,  but  I  think  the 
crowd  is  silent.  With  what  a  hoHow  sound 
the  wheels  of  the  cart  pass  along  the  pave- 
ment !  How  heavily  they  roll  over  each 
hitherto  unheeded  stone !  To  the  tenant  of 
the  cart,  each  stone  they  pass  is  past  for. ever; 
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each  stone  they  leave  behind  diminishes  the 
distance  that  divides  him  from  eternity.  An 
aged  priest  sits,  with  looks  of  respectful  sym- 
pathy, beside  him.  But  he  himself  is  youngs : 
yonng,  indeed,  for  such  a  death  !  Nor  doc» 
he  gaze  on  the  crowd  around  :  his  eye  is  fixed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cart  that  bears  him. 
Anguish  and  steady  resignation  are  painted 
on  his  fine  features — those  features  soon  to  be 
fixed  in  horrid  deformity.  But  is  it  a  human 
being  endowed  with  a  living  soul  that  I  now 
see  ?  What  will  it  be  ere  five  short  minutes 
are  added  to  the  ages  that  have  preceded 
them  ?  How  shall  the  knife  of  the  guillotine 
separate  the  spirit  from  that  body  ?  Oh^  what 
a  mystery  is  death  ! 

Moments  now  passed  quicker  than  thought* 
Supported  on  each  side,  he  slowly  mounted 
the  ascent  to  the  guillotine.  He  stepped  upon 
a  amall  board  from  which  a  smooth  plank 
arose  as  high  as  his  breast.  Instantly  a  ban- 
dage was  passed  across  his  back.  The  board 
OR  which  he  stood  and  against  which  he  rested 
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llMaitiiined  on  n  piv^ot  and  j)Iaced  bim  in  a 
Wyrizoutal  position — his  bare  neck  resting  on 
tlM  semicircular  frame-work,  carved  to  receive 
it  On  each  side  of  this  frame-work,  two  posts 
aioae  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet ;  and  on  high, 
betxveen  these,  hung  the  heavy  triangular  blade 
wkichy  on  the  removal  of  a  peg,  was  to  slide, 
vifh  one  point  underneath,  in  the  grooves 
carved  in  the  posts,  and,  in  its  passage  down- 
wardsy  was,  by  its  own  unassisted  weight,  to 
sever  whatsoever  should  impede  its  progress. 
Every  part  of  the  instrument  was  painted  red. 
From  the  time  when  the  culprit  left  the  cart 
to  tbe  present  moment,  not  a  minute  and  a 
half  had  elapsed.  For  an  instant,  I  turned 
away  my  eyes — when  I  attain  looked  up,  the 
bloody  bead  of  tbe  murderer  was  falling  into 
the  case  placed  to  receive  it,  and  the  body  was 
lying  without  the  slightest  convulsive  move- 
ment in  the  position  in  winch  I  bad  last  seen 
it.  Even  the  executioners  seemed  deeply 
affected :  but,  recollecting  themselves,  tbey 
«addenly  loosened  the  thongs  which  bound  it> 
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and  the  headless  trunk  rolled  into  a  large 
wicker  hamper  placed  laterally  below :  and 
then  every  thing  again  assumed  its  wonted 
appearance. 

Five  minutes  had  not  passed  since  he  was 
first  exposed  in  the  cart — a  living  being !  and 
now — again  I  say  what  is  life  ?  what  is  death? 

Though  I  have  learned  not  to  let  that  which 
I  do  not  know  interfere  with  that  which  I  do 
know,*  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  a  sentiment 
almost  of  envy  for  the  insight  which  that  poor 
murderer  has  obtained  into  the  impenetrable 
mysteries  of  our  creation.  How  much  have  not 
five  short  minutes  raised  him  above  all  human 
knowledge !  Tes,  I  assert  it ;  nothing  so  much 
as  such  a  sight  is  calculated  to  impress  us  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  dreadful  wonders  which 
hover  around  our  existence.  It  makes  us  feel 
inferior  even  to  the  wretch  whose  head  we 
have  just  seen  fall  under  the  knife  of  the- 
guillotine.  For  it  is  no  longer  him  that  we  see  : 

*  **  La  leole  chose  que  noni  ne  saToni  point  est  d'ignorer  ce 
que  nous  ne  pouTons  savoir/*  Bouaseau,  This  sentiment  is 
repeated  bj  Palej  without  acknowledgment. 
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a  lamp  of  senseless  flesh  is  alone  before  us, 
while  the  spirit  that  animated  it  can  appre- 
ciate^ at  their  true  yalue,  the  various  passions 
that  still  degrade  and  exalt  our  own  contra- 
dictory natures. 

With  a  sickening  heart,  I  selected  a  narrow 
unfrequented  street,  and,  with  wandering  and 
dejected  thoughts,  I  heedlessly  threaded  my 
way  —  scarcely  raising  my  looks  from  the 
payement  beneath  my  feet.  Once,  indeed, 
I  cast  an  unconscious  gaze  on  a  dead  wall, 
till  my  eyes  resting  on  a  play-bill^  I  quickly 
withdrew  them  with  an  involuntary  shudder! 
A  low  door  was  open  on  my  right.  I  knew  it 
to  be  a  passage  to  a  church ;  and  never  did 
feelings  more  cftrongly  invite  me  to  enter  a 
place  of  wor8[hip !  It  was  a  fine  gothic  build- 
ing which  I  had  not  before  seen.  I  walked  to 
a  lofty  column  and  rested  my  head  againet  its 
worn  and  polished  base ;  while  with  the  belief 
taught  by  our  church  and  ratified  by  our  own 
bosoms,  I  fervently  exclaimed  "Oh,  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  him  !" 
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LETTER  XL 


Hotel  Meurice,  Calais,  April  30. 

SLBBPcame  upon  me  as  I  left  Paris;  and^  when 
I  awoke  after  two  liours^  the  air  was  cold :  snow 
and  rain  were  falling'  fast  against  the  windows 
of  the  coach,  and  we  were  passing  before 
houses  and  villages  heavily  laden  with  thatch, 
and  which  struck  ine  as  not  being  unlike  the 
descriptions  given  us  of  the  hamlets  of  the 
beavers.  My  glass  was  invariably  raised  to 
my  eye  as  we  passed  before  a  cumbrous  roof, 
or  the  pointed  steeple  of  a  village  church,  or 
one  of  the  many  fast  turning  wind-mills — 
all  objects  equally  new  to  me.  My  assiduity 
in  observing  them  drew  upon  me  the  notice 
of  a  fellow-traveller;  he  himself  saw  nothing 
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extraordinary  in  all  that  which  seemed  to  at- 
tract my  minute  investigation  ;  and  his  eyes 
were  bent  in  wonder,  first  on  the  object  which 
I  was  at  the  time  examining*,  and  then  on 
myself^  whom^  I  believe,  he  supposed  to  have 
escaped  from  a  Parisian  mad-house.  A  stran- 
ger might  have  fancied  him  a  second  Sancho^ 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  hidden  properties 
which  a  second  Quixote  attributed  to  common 
bouses  and  windmills.  ''  But,  surely,^  I 
thought,  as  we  passed  through  the  diflferent 
villages,  ^'  surely  those  of  England  have  not 
this  dismal  and  frozen,  uncomfortable  appear- 
ance? If  so,  give  me  the  shores  of  Pompeii, 
where  the  roofs  are  slightly  arched,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius ;  but 
where  tbey  are,  at  leasts  safe  from  this  all- 
benumbing  cold  !" 

At  Amiens  we  took  up  an  English  lady  and 
gentleman,  with  a  small  terrier  dog.  Wonder 
upon  wonder!  They  addressed  their  dog  in 
English,  and  the  dog  shewed  that  he  under- 
stood that  language ! 
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The  aspect  of  the  country  became  more  and 
more  foreign.  Snow,  mingled  Avith  rain,  did 
not  cease  to  fall  during  the  two  nights  and 
the  day  that  we  plodded  on  our  way  north- 
ward. We  gradually  entered  upon  a  flat, 
marshy  ^lain  which  extended  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  at  nine  this  morning  I  breakfasted  in  the 
hotel  whence  I  date. 

Since  then,  I  have  been  walking  round  the 
place.  Every  object  draws  my  attention  by 
its  novelty.  Calais  is,  I  presume,  not  unlike 
an  English  town  ;  it  is  certainly  not  like  any 
others  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  continent.  The 
bouses  are  built  of  brick  or  stone ;  and,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  their  dimensions,  their 
pointed  roofs,  and  their  varied  colours,  they 
strike  me  as  so  many  rows  of  card-houses 
which  the  least  wind  might  blow  to  the 
ground.  In  Italy,  I  have  seen  villas  painted 
on  the  outside ;  at  Genoa,  many  of  the  palaces 
are  ornamented  'with  historical  pictures  a 
fresco  ;  but  there  the  size  of  the  building  and 
the  genial  appearance  of  the  sky  took  from 
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tilem  that  light  and  paltry  air  which,  at 
Calais,  seems  doubly  unsubstantial  when  ca* 
nopied  by  the  very  substantial  clouds  which 
are  here  fixed  over  them. 

I  cannot  tell  in  what  light  my  remarks  may 
appear  to  you;  but,  having  pledged  myself 
to  note  down  all  that  strikes  me  as  differing 
from  that  to  which  I  have  been  used  from 
my  childhood,  I  will  proceed,  at  all  hazards  ; 
and,  judging  from  what  I  have  already  seen, 
objects  will  not  be  wanting  whereon  to  expa- 
tiate. It  is  impossible  that  you  yourself- 
should  see  anything  extraordinary  in  these 
petty  differences,  to  which  you  have  ever 
been  accustomed ;  and,  however  minute,  it  is 
equally  impossible  that  they  should  not  strike 
me,  who  have  been  used  to  a  very  different 
order  of  things.  I  will  endeavour  to  speak 
impartially  ;  at  all  events,  I  shall  not  be 
biassed  in  favour  of  France.  I  have  now  so 
long  looked  forward  to  this  journey  that  I  am 
approaching  my  native  country  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  native.    My  first  care,  after  arriving 
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here,  had  been  to  advance  along  the  pier,  and 
to  give  my  eyes  a  long  draught  of  the  low, 
white  coast  which,  overhung  by  heavy  clouds, 
stretched  at  a  small  distance  before  me. — I 
had  not  thought  myself  so  true  an  English- 
man>  so  patriotic ! 
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LETTER  XII. 


Dover,  May  I. 

I  WRITE  to  you  at  present  lest  any  delay 
should  damp  the  freshness  of  the  impressionA 
I  have  this  day  received. 

After  sending  my  letter  last  evening  from 
Calais,  I  went  to  the  theatre,  where  the  scale 
of  acting  was  inferior  to  what  I  should  have 
expected.  A  place  like  Calais — the  refugium 
peccatorum  of  the  other  side  of  the  channel — 
ought  to  be  able  to  entice  a  better  set  of  actors. 
I  remained  there  but  one  hour  and  returned  to 
my  inn. 

Leaving  orders  that  I  should  be  called  in 
time  for  the  packet,  I  retired  to  rest  and  fully 
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felt  the  comfort  of  a  good  bed  after  two  nights 
passed  in  a  diligence.  At  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  knocking 
at  my  door :  a  voice  from  without  demanded 
^'  if  I  intended  to  go  to  London  V^  I  answered 
in  the  affirmative;  for  I  had  adopted  the 
French  habit  of  considering  London  and  Eng- 
land as  synonimous  terms  :  all  England  being 
indicated  by  London  and  London  indicating 
all  England.  My  interlocutor  then  answered 
that,  '^  I  must  get  up  immediately,  as  all  the 
passengers  were  aboard  and  the  packet  ready 
to  sail." 

I  began  to  do  so.  The  chamber  was  dark, 
and  the  blinds  on  the  outside  being  closed,  I 
endeavoured  to  open  my  window.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  so.  I  could  find  no  bolt ;  no 
bar ;  no  handle ;  and,  what  was  more,  no 
perpendicular  division  down  the  middle  of  the 
casement!  At  length,  I  bethought  me  of  a 
long-forgotten  expedient — for  I  had  read  in 
novels  of  ladies  fainting  and  of  the  compan  y 
"  throwing  up  the  wlndoAv :"  I,  therefore,  took 
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kold  of  the  frame-work,  and,  pushing  upwards, 
saw  the  whole  bottom  part  rise  and  fold  itself 
oyer  the  superior  half  I  It  was  an  ordinary 
English  sash  window.  If  there  had  been  time 
for  wonder  or  examination,  I  should  hare 
staid  to  study  this  almost  magical  process. 
As  it  was,  I  finished  dressing,  and  went  into 
the  court  of  the  hotel.  A  servant  demanded  if  ^ 
I  would  breakfast  ?  ^'  The  packet  is  ready  to 
sail,  is  it  not  ?"  I  demanded.  ^^  I  thought,  sir, 
that  you  intended  to  land  at  Dover?''  I  now 
discovered  my  mistake ;  made  my  apologies 
to  the  steward,  or  whatever  he  was,  of  the 
London  packet,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

At  Amiens,  we  had  taken  into  the  diligence 
a  French  gentleman  who,  I  soon  discovered, 
was  going  to  London.  He  was  a  merchant  of 
Paris,  and  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  English 
correspondent.  He  proved  to  be  a  conversible 
man ;  and,  as  our  journey  led  us  the  same  road, 
we  anticipated  pleasure  from  each  other's 
company :  he  was  the  more  anxious  that  we 
should  keep  together,  as,  though  I  could  give 
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him  little  information  on  the  country  to  which 
we  were  going,  I  knew  its  language,  and  could 
be  of  service  to  a  fellow  traveller  who  was 
acquainted  with  no  more  than  the  unconnected 
words  which  he  plucked^  from  time  to  time, 
from  a  small  pocket  dictionary.  We  were  to 
cross  the  channel  together  in  the  same  packet, 
and  we  now  breakfasted  together  at  the  same 
table. 

I  next  followed  my  trunk  to  the  douane  ;  of 
ten  packages,  one  only  was  opened  and  all 
were  allowed  to  pass  without  inspection. 

I  went  on  board  at  half-past  eight — the  time 
fixed  for  setting  sail.  At  nine  o'clock,  nothing 
indicated  that  the  packet  was  about  to  depart. 
It  was  said  to  be  waiting  for  a  cargo  of  gold, 
directed  to  Messieurs  Rothchild.  I  again  re- 
turned on  shore  and  sauntered  about  on  the 
quays.  The  sky  was  clouded,  and  soon  the 
the  rain  began  to  fall  fast :  I  sought  shelter 
under  a  large,  close-covered  shed.  Meanwhile 
the  gold  and  passengers  were  embarked ;  and 
on  looking  out  from  my  retreat,  I  saw  that  the' 
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cables  of  the  vessel  were  loosened  and  that  it 
was  already  at  six  feet  distance  from  the  quay. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  called  out,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  packet  could  not  be  stopped. 
Matters  being  in  this  state,  it  was  some  conso- 
latioo  to  see  the  French  gentleman,  who  had 
associated  himself  to  me,  in  the  same  predi- 
cament as  myself:  ^^  Dans  Tadversit^  de  nos 
meilleurs  amis,"  says  La  Rochefoucauld, 
*^  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque  chose  qui 
ne  nous  fait  pas  de  la  peine.'' 

But,  without  stopping  to  analyze  our  feel- 
ings, we  both  joined  heartily  in  calling  to  the 
boat  that  had  towed  out  the  packet.  It  came 
forward  and  took  us  in.  Here  we  began  to 
employ  all  our  arguments  to  excite  and  en- 
courage the  seven  boatmen,  who,  though  they 
plied  their  oars  with  all  the  force  of  their 
muscular  limbs,  impelled  the  boat  but  slowly 
through  the  rough  sea  :  for  the  wind  was  high, 
and  the  waves  met  us  in  a  manner  truly  terrific 
to  fresh-water  sailors.  But,  at  the  present  time, 
the  fear  of  losing   our  places  predominated 
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over  that  of  more  doubtful  danglers  :  and  un- 
ceasing exhortations  to  our  rowers  did  we 
pour  forth  in  answer  to  their  exclamations  on 
the  dangers  they  would  have  to  encounter  on 
their  return ;  to  their  professions  of  the  wil- 
lingness with  which  they  nevertheless  risked 
themselves  in  an  open  boat  in  a  strong  sea 
rather  than  that  our  passage  should  be  de- 
layed ;  and  to  their  opinions  of  the  generosity 
with  which,  they  doubted  not,  we  should  re- 
ward their  devotedness — although,  they  added, 
they  should  not  expect  us  to  pay  as  if  we  were 
Englishmen.  In  this  manner  we  advanced  at 
an  apparently  hopeless  rate,  till  at  length  they 
informed  us  that  the  packet  was  lying  to  for 
us  behind  the  pier.  In  fact,  we  soon  saw  it, 
venting  its  steam  in  angry,  useless  hissea« 

Tranquillized  on  this  point,  we  began  to 
consider  what  ought  to  be  the  remuneration  of 
our  self-recommending  boatmen.  They  hinted 
that  two  Napoleons  from  each  of  us  would  be 
a  fair  price.  But  on  the  representations  of 
one  of  the  rowers,  who  put  on  an  air  of  great 
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moderation^  that  sam  was  gradually  diminished 
to  one  half.  For  his  own  sbaie,  my  French 
companion  in  misfortune  offered  half  a  crown  : 
this  was  evidently  not  enoug^b.  I  proposed 
five  shillings :  the  men  insisted  on  **  qftatre 
demiers  couronnes — ^four  half  crowns.''  We  had 
reached  the  side  of  the  packet :  but  they  stood 
aloof,  threatening  to  take  us  back  to  Calais  if 
their  demands  were  not  satisfied.  A  general 
hubbub  ensued:  our  own  voices  jarred  with 
those  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  whole  conflict 
was  drowned  amidst  the  cries  of  the  passengers 
in  the  vessel ;  who,  beginning  to  feel  the  usual 
effects  of  the  sea,  attributed  them  to  our  delay. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  disturbance,  we,  of  course 
paid  the  money  ;  and,  for  '^  four  half  crowns" 
from  each,  we  were  embarked  on  the  Henri  IV., 
the  French  government  steam-packet. 

A  landsman  often  trusts  himself  on  the  sea 
without  fearing  a  watery  grave ;  and  if  he  is 
not  shipwrecked  on  his  first  voyage,  he  pro- 
bably dispels  all  future  dread  of  such  an  event. 
But  when,  at  his  first  venture  on  board  a  ship, 
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he  has  gone  through  all  the  horrors  of  sea- 
sickness, he  ^'ill  not  again  expose  himself  to 
the  sensation  Avithout  casting  a  mournful 
glance  on  the  vessel  and  on  the  waters  around 
him.  A  firm  resolve  to  resist  will  go  a  great 
way,  but  will  not  alone  suffice.  Here,  on  board 
the  Henri  IV.,  I  had  gained  the  centre  of  the 
deck,  and  for  some  time  stood  bravely  defying 
the  winds  and  the  waves.  But  all  was  to  little 
purpose :  the  sea  was  rough ;  the  vessel  was 
much  tossed ;  the  other  passengers  were  gra- 
dually growing  pale ;  arising  '  from  their 
benches,  they  were,  with  tottering  and  uncer- 
tain footsteps^  seeking  the  edge  of  the  vessel ; 
w  ith  desponding  looks  they  were  bending  over 
the  dark  heaving  waves;  and  then,  again 
lifting  their  squalid  features,  they  fixed  theii: 
sunken  eyes  on  the  land  they  were  leaving  too 
quickly  and  on  that  they  were  approaching 
too  slowly. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  no  love,  however 
strong  and  romantic,  can  withstand  this  sort 
of  trial.    I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  whether 
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this  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly put  to  flight  all  the  patriotic  love  that 
had  oppressed  me  on  the  day  before.  I  called 
to  my  French  merchant,  who,  an  unmolested 
spectator  of  what  was  going  on  around  him, 
was  quietly  seated  on  the  planks  of  the  deck, 
"  Je  commence  d  douter  que  VAngleterre  vaille 
tout  ce  qu'il  en  coutepour  y  arriver.'* 

We  approached  the  English  shore.  Its  per- 
pendicular white  rocks,  bearing  up  a  thin  co- 
vering of  green  grass  and  canopied  by  thick 
folding  clouds,  were  looked  upon  by  me  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  indiflference.  Like  the  able 
and  amiable  author  of  the  '^  Sketch  Book,"  I 
gazed  "  upon  the  land  of  my  forefathers,  but 
felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  land." 

The  steward  came  round  to  collect  the  fare, 
twelve  shillings.  He  told  me  that,  on  landing, 
I  must  present  myself  at  the  Alien  office. 

'*  But  1  am  an  Englishman,"  I  replied: — 
"  You,  sir,  an  Englishman  ?"-"  Yes."—*'  You 
sir  ?"— "  Yes,  I."—"  You  say,  sir,  that  you 
are  an   Englishman  V* — **  Yes !"  I  asserted  a 
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third  time  with  patriotic  energy  :  though  I  had, 
in  truths  often  fonnd  my  nation  thus  questioned 
in  the  passeport-bureatix  of  Paris. 

Landing  at  Dover^  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  hotel  to  go  to  :  scarcely  even  did  I  knoAv 
that  hotels  existed  in  England.     A  French 
passenger  recommended  to  me  the  '^  Gun  Inn ;" 
thither  I  went.    It  was  far  from  ranking  high 
on  the  list  of  inns :  but,  expecting  to  leave  the 
town  immediately,  I  was  indifferent  as  to  my 
momentary  lodging.    Such  is,  I  believe^  the 
case  with  most  of  the  French  travellers  who 
write  their  tours  in  England,  for  the  descrip- 
tions they  bring  back  to  their  countrymen  are 
not  unlike  what  I  here  met  with.   But  my  main 
reason  for  coming  to  the  '^  Gun  Inn"  was  this : 
the  person  who  recommended  it  had  told  me 
that  I  should  there  find  a  table  d*hdtes--oxi  the 
plan  of  those  in  French  hotels.    Here,  there- 
fore, half  an  hour  after  I  had  stepped  upon  the 
English  soil,  I  sat  down  at  this  table  d'hdtes, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  innkeeper  and 
attended  by  four  guests,  including  myself  and 
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the  French  gentleman  of  Amiens,  who  was 
now  entirely  dependent  on  me  as  an  inter- 
preter. 

'^  Why,  there's  no  soup  !"  he  exclaimed,  as 
we  seated  ourselves  at  table.  I  had  silently 
made  the  same  observation :  but  when  I  had 
been  helped  to  fish,  with  which,  to  the  asto* 
nishment  of  my  companion,  we  began,  instead 
of  ended,  the  dinner — 'I  joined  with  him  in  re- 
questing a  napkin.  A  maid  servant  was  sent 
out  of  the  room,  and  a  couple  of  hand-towels 
were  brought  to  us.  So  little  were  they  pre- 
pared for  so  simple  a  demand  ! 

We  were  now  served  to  fish  and  provided 
with  napkins.  A  servant  then  held  before  me 
a  silver  stand,  divided  into  several  partitions, 
in  each  of  which  stood  a  small  phial  of  cut 
glass  through  which  were  seen  gray,  red,  or 
black  powders  and  liquids  :  '^  demandez  done 
ce  qu'on  veut ;  on  vous  offre  toute  une  boutique 
depharmacie — ask  what  they  want,  they  are 
offering  you  a  whole  apothecary's  shop." 

'*  I  think  they  are  sauces  for  the  fisli :  will 
yoo  take  any  7"  I  replied. 
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^*  NOy  not  I/'  be  disdainfally  ansvrered. 

All  these  preliminaries  being  gone  tbrougb^ 
I  now  thought  I  had  a  fair  prospect  of  begin- 
ing  my  dinner :  but  such  was  not^  as  yet,  des- 
tined to  be  my  fortune.  I  looked  eagerly  for  a 
fork,  but  could  find  only  a  small,  two^pronged, 
steel  instrument  lying  beside  my  plate.  I 
nevertheless  took  it  up  ;  and  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world  endeavoured  to  make  use 
of  it.  But  no ;  the  attempt  was  all  in  vain. 

I  raised  an  enormous  knife,  ten  inches  or 
more  in  length  :  all  was  to  little  purpose ! 
£ach  separate  piece  of  fried  sole  either  slipped 
between  the  two  prongs,  or  turned,  like  a  light 
rope-dancer,  around  them ;  so  that  the  steel 
was  ever  between  the  fish  and  my  vainly- 
tantalized  mouth.  It  would  have  required  the 
stomach  of  an  ostrich  and  the  same  iron- 
digesting  faculties  to  proceed.  At  length  the 
master  of  the  inn  noticed  my  embarrassment, 
and  handed  me  a  silver  fork,  for  which  I  made 
the  most  grateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments. 

Bread  was  next  demanded ;  and,  though  our 
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appetites  were  rather  checked  at  sight  of  the 
little  oblong  pieces  of  a  powdery  substance 
that  were  handed  to  us  in  a  japanned  tray, 
shaped  like  a  boat,  yet  this  was  soon  emptied  ; 
and  after  fresH  lumps  had  been  twice  chopped 
off  into  it,  the  whole  loaf  was  brought  forw  ard 
and  placed  on  the  table  with  a  gesture  of 
despair. 

I  had  sipped  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  beer  that 
were  successively  offered  and  that  were  equally 
repugnant  to  my  palate;  but  the  fashion 
lately  introduced  into  France  had  prepared  my 
fellow-adventurer's  taste  for  the  drug.  I  re- 
quested a  bottle  of  port  wine :  it  was  brought 
to  me  in  a  glass  decanter !  This  I  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  English  considered 
port  the  wine  of  their  country  :  and  that  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  French  who  decant 
none  but  their  vins  du  pays.  That  which 
was  now  served  was  scarcely  more  palatable 
than  the  beer:  the  taste  of  brandy  predomi- 
nated, and  overpowered  whatever  there  might 
be  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.     I  offered  it  to  my 
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companion^  who,  after  sipping  it,  exclaimed 
with  great  earnestness  ''  ne  buvez  done  pas  cetfe 
cochonnerie  lit,  elle  vous  rendra  malade—6o  not 
drink  that  hogwash,  it  will  make  you  ill." 

After  thus  proceeding  through  a  dinner 
which,  to  any  but  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman^ 
might  have  appeared  good  and  comfortable,  and- 
during  which,  in  spite  of  the  many  provoca- 
tions, the  master  of  the  inn  shewed  unalterable 
coolness,  civility,  and  politeness, — I  went  to 
claim  my  trunk  at  the  custom-house ;  it  was 
opened  before  me,  but  the  inspection  was  soon 
completed.  The  persons  of  travellers  are  now 
no  longer  visited  at  Dover:  unless  their 
appearance  gives  good  ground  for  suspi- 
cion. The  tide  being  out,  I  had  come  to 
shore  in  a  small  boat:  and,  for  ought  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  might  have  brought 
anything  on  my  person.  The  custom-house 
officer  told  me  to  go  to  the  Alien-office,  '^  unless 
I  was  a  subject."  Subject !  this  was  the  first 
time  that  that  epithet  and  the  duties  implied 
by  it  had  been,  or  could  have  been  applied  to 
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me :  and  I  did  not  at  first  like  the  sound  of  the 
word  and  my  new  character.  However,  God 
save  the  King ! 

I  next  went  out  and  sauntered  through  the 
town.  "  And/'  I  thought  with  myself,  "  I  am 
now  then  really  and  truly  in  England!  And 
this  is  an  English  town  !  And  these  are  Eng- 
lish people !  And  of  English  manners,  I  have  al- 
ready had  a  sample  during  dinner : — for  though 
the  inn  is  evidently  an  inferior  one,  yet  let  any 
post-boy  go  to  one'of  the  same  class  in  France, 
and  he  will  be  served  with  a  clean  napkin  and 
a  silver  fork.  But,without  arguing  from  isolated 
facts,  let  us  regularly  observe  the  difierences 
which  time  and  opportunities  will  point  out. 
For  example  :  all  towns  in  this  country  are,  I 
presume,  like  this.  But  how  can  the  natives 
live  in  such  small  houses  ?  The  front  of  each 
one  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
they  are  rarely  above  two  stories  high.  But 
the  cold  probably  necessitates  these  propor- 
tions :  for  the  doors  seem  to  fit  into  the  frame** 
work  as  exactly  as  the  cover  of  a  lady's  dress- 
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ing-box :  which,  in  truth,  the  whole  structure 
does  not  a  little  resemble.  Indeed  these  piles 
of  yellow  and  red  bricks  have  not  much  the 
appearance  of  walls  of  houses.  Those  para- 
pets, built  up  to  hide  the  roofs,  give  them 
something  of  the  appearance  of  the  terraced 
habitations  of  Naples,  transported  under  a 
cold,  gray,  clouded,  sorrowing  sky:  but  the 
slating  peeps  out  above,  and  the  strong  stench 
of  smoke  bears  witness  that  chimneys  are 
concealed  behind  them.  Yet  the  people  look 
healthy :  the  men,  it  is  true,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  walking  about  in  their  shirts :  for  no  one 
would  imagine  a  smock-frock  of  white  linen  to 
be  chosen  as  a  guard  to  protect  their  other 
clothes  from  dirt:  and,  indeed,  it  generally 
shows  signs  of  having  done  service.  It  gives 
them  a  slovenly  look,  and  is  too  short  and 
scanty  to  be  classical :  like  the  full^  flowing, 
white-linen  robes  which  white  cords  fasten 
round  the  waists  of  the  Roman  butchers,  and 
which,  soiled  with  blood,  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  priests  returning  from  the  sacrifice 
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of  catacombs.  Now,  on  seeing  the  low 
dresses  and  the  short  sleeves  of  these  women 
and  children,  one  would  be  led  to  think  that 
he  were  in  the  midst  of  summer :  and  yet  I  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  put  on  my  furred  cloak.  But 
cold  as  it  is,  if  they  find  the  weather  too  warm 
wherefore  do  they  wear  those  ugly,  stinted 
bonnets  ?  A  bonnet,  with  us  on  the  Continent, 
is  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  a  shopkeeper's 
wife  would  as  soon  think  of  walking  about  with 
an  ivory- handled  parasol  as  of  replacing  her 
neat  cap  with  a  bonnet !" 

Soliloquising  in  this  manner,  I  sauntered 
for  an  hour  round  the  streets  of  the  town. 
From  custom  I  felt  rather  more  like  an  Italian 
than  a  Frenchman  :  and  as  my  mind  referred 
chiefly  to  the  former  country,  what  I  now  be- 
held seemed  still  more  foreign  and  extraor- 
dinary. But  it  would  be  vain  to  endeavour  to 
express  all  that  which  astonishes  me :  "  il  y  a, 
j usque  dans  les  moindres  bagatelles  quelque 
chose  de  singulier  que  je  sens  et  que  je  ne  sais 
pas  dire."     In    fact,    Montesquieu's  Persian 
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arriving  in  Europe  was  not  more  desoriente: 
and,  reversing  the  characters,  I  am  often 
tempted  to  exclaim  "  Comment  peut^n-Stre 
Anglais  r* 

As  darkness  came  on,  I  returned  to  my  inn. 
Here  I  have  seated  myself  in  a  small  carpetted 
room  under  the  chimney-piece  of  which  I  no 
longer  behold  the  bright,  clear,  enlivening  flame 
of  a  wood  fire.  In  its  stead,  is  an  iron /abrade 
broken  at  top  and  bottom  by  two  semicircular 
cavities ;  the  higher  of  these  is,  in  front,  fenced 
in  with  thick  bars,  lest  the  black,  smoking 
substance,  intermingled  with  a  few  specks  of 
burning  red,  should  fall  down  in  front  of  the 
structure,  instead  of  gradually  sifting  through 
the  bars  that  divide  it  from  the  other  cavity 
beneath. 

"  Ah  !  what  are  you  doing  ?"  asks  M.  H — t, 
my  French  companion,  who  has  just  entered. 

"  I  am  writing  an  account  of  the  adventures 
we  have  gone  through  on  this  day.'* 

''Oh,  then  pray  note  down  that  I  have  just 
been  walking  on  the  cliffs,  and  that  a  parcel 
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of  English    children  collected  together  and 
threw  stones  at  me/* 

Having  literally  complied  with  this  just 
request,  I  will  now  go  and  examine  your 
English  beds,  —  which^  I  doubt  not,  are  as 
curious  as  every  thing  else, — and,  by  a  long 
night's  rest,  prepare  to  start  early  to-morrow 
morning.  I  shall  then  continue  to  send  you  my 
remarks  in  the  same  minute  style  :  and  though 
you  should  find  my  letters  void  of  declamation 
and  theoretical  discussions,  yet,  by  putting 
every-day-sights  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
by  frankly  giving  the  opinions  of  a  foreigner 
with  regard  to  your  country,  I  may  be  able  to 
furnish  an  interesting  source  of  temporary 
amusement. 

I  have  remained  this  day  at  Dover  rather 
than  be  deprived,  by  journeying  during  the 
night,  of  the  first  sight  of  English  landscape 
and  of  the  English  capital. — Adieu. 
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LETTER    XIV. 


London,  May  2. 

Yesterday  morning  the  French  gentleman 
and  I  contrived,  with  some  difficulty,  to  find 
our  way  to  the  top  of  an  English  London- 
bound  coach.  No  other  passengers  had,  as 
yet,  been  taken  up  ;  and  selecting  that  which 
appeared  the  safest  seat  on  the  dangerous 
elevation  to  which  we  had  inconsiderately 
trusted  ourselves,  we  pressed  close  to  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  bench  behind  the 
coach-box :  in  fact,  leaving  room  for  another 
passenger  on  each  side  of  us.  Thus  immov- 
ably placed^  we  scarcely  dared  to  hazard  our- 
selves so  far  as  to  lean  aside  and  look  down  at 
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the  wheels  of  the  vehicle.  And  with  what 
anxiety  did  we  not  watch  them  whenever  a 
passing  cart  made  us  anticipate  an  overthrow  ! 
In  truths  we  regarded  this  as  certain  and 
inevitable ;  and  shuddered  when,  in  driving 
through  the  town,  traveller  after  traveller 
leapt,  with  practised  agility^  to  the  summit  of 
the  coach,  while  its  vacant  inside  afforded 
but  little  ballast. 

Finding,  nevertheless,  that  the  accident  we 
dreaded  did  not  take  place  while  traversing  the 
narrow  streets  of  Dover,  we  gradually  gained 
more  confidence ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  left 
the  town,  were  so  far  reconciled  to  our  con- 
veyance as  to  be  able  to  raise  our  eyes  and 
courageously  look  around  us. 

How  different  the  coach  on  which  I  was  now 
seated,  to  the  French  diligences  I  had  left  two 
days  before !  Where  were  the  two  French 
heavy-harnessed  wheelers  ?  Where  were  the 
three  bell-covered  leaders  that  ran  abreast 
before  them  ?  Where  the  mingled  rope,  chain, 
and  leather  harness  ?  Where  was  the  postillion 
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clothed  in  a  blue  smock  frock  ?  Where  y/ns 
his  erect  form,  seated  on  the  nearest  of  the 
three  leaders,  brandishing  a  short  whip ;  and, 
with  it  and  his  never-silent  voice,  guiding  the 
ugly  cattle  which  drew  after  them  the  heavy, 
cumbrous  machine  —  ironically  called  a  diVt- 
gence?  All,  all  were  vanished  or  metamor- 
phosed ! 

In  their  stead  was,  seated  before  me  and 
raised  high  in  the  air  as  myself,  a  portly, 
ruddy,  respectable-looking  Englishman,  who 
—-clothed  in  a  white  cloth  great  coat,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  under  which  no  blue  and 
red  night-cap  appeared — drew  through  his 
glove-covered  hands  four  well-polished  reins, 
the  least  touch  of  which  was  sufficient  to  guide 
the  four  sleek,  prancing,  bay  horses,  bedissened 
with  polished  and  glittering  harness.  In  his 
right  hand,  was  a  whip,  at  least  twenty  feet 
long,  the  slender  thong  of  which  was  drawn 
back  and  wound  round  the  handle  :  nor, 
during  a  journey  of  seventy  miles,  did  he  more 
than  four  times  find  it  necessary  to  loosen  and 
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uufnrl  this  tremendous  flail.  All  this  time, 
the  horses — decked  with  branches  of  lilac 
flowers — carried  us  forward  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included  :  and, 
excepting  when  they  were  particularly  steep, 
we  traversed  the  hills  at  the  same  pace  as  that 
at  which  we  skimmed  the  plain  r'—changing 
horses  every  nine  miles.  Thus  the  well-painted 
coach,  covered  with  inscriptions  in  splendid 
gold  letters,  swept  over  the  ground,  conveying 
four  passengers  in  its  inside,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  on  its  roof ;  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  whom  was,  for  the  most  part,  conducted  in 
perfect  silence — broken  only  by  the  low  his- 
sing sounds  that  issued  from  the  otherwise 
closed  lips  of  our  coachman. 

But,  however  delightful  this  mode  of  travel- 
ling, it  could  not  be  generally  adopted  on  the 
continent.  The  heats  of  summer  would  render 
it  impossible  for  passengers  to  remain  un- 
shaded during  the  long  journeys  necessitated 
by  the  lengthened  distances.  This  I  conceive 
to  account  for  the  diffierent  location  of  the 
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travellers :  with  us,  the  number  of  inside 
places  greatly  predominates  over  those  re- 
served on  the  outside.  Yet  this  difference  of 
climate  in  no  way  excuses  the  heavy  building 
of  our  coaches,  the  shabby  accoutrements  of 
the  horses,  the  slowness  of  their  pace,  nor  the 
general  appearance  of  the  whole  turn  out. 
True,  that  in  England  the  fares  are  dearer : 
but  who  would  not  willingly  submit  to  an 
increased  price  where  the  improved  accom- 
modations were  so  evident?  Great  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  travelling  had  once  been 
made  on  the  road  between  Havre  and  Paris  : 
had  these  been  continued  as  they  had  begun, 
had  monopolies  been  done  away  with,  France 
would  soon  have  equalled  England  in  this 
important  individual  and  national  concern — 
facility  of  communication. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  As  we  left  Dover 
the  road  divided  into  two,  and  the  entrance  to 
each  of  these  was  impeded  by  large  white 
gates.  Gates  across  a  high  road  much  as- 
tonished my  companion :    he   thought    they 
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betokened  a  contradiction  which  he  could  not 
understand.  But  when  he  knew  their  toll- 
collecting  use,  his  wonder  was  materially  di* 
minished,  and  he  was  able  to  account  for  their 
frequency :  but  to  a  tax  on  this  principle  none 
can  object. 

We  were,  as  I  have  said,  sitting  together  on 
the   top  of  the  coach ;  nor  did   we  pass  any 
object  within  eye-sight  without  bestowing  on 
it  a  surprised  glance,  and  communicating  to 
one  another  our  observations.    This  was  ge- 
nerally done  in   rapid,  broken  exclamations ; 
for  astonishment  succeeded  to  astonishment  too 
quickly  to  admit  of  lengthened  conversations. 
Thus  **  regardez  done  ;  que  c'est  joli !  que  c'est 
gentil! — look;  how  neat!   how  pretty!"  were 
the  brief  remarks  continually  bandied  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  But  it  was  curious  that  every 
sentence  of  admiration  betrayed  that  the  ob- 
ject admired  was  considered  as  diminutive — 
'*  pretty  !  neat !  orderly !"  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
first  sentiment  and  the  first  source  of  astonish- 
ment which    presses  upon   the  foreigner   on 
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landing  in  England.  The  whole  country  seems 
to  him  but  the  miniature  representation  of  a 
landscape.  Every  object  appears  small: — so 
much  so,  that  he  is  almost  surprised  to  find 
the  natives  of  the  same  size,  or  rather  larger, 
than  those  of  more  southern  climates. 

We  were  winding  between  hedges  that  bor- 
dered a  road  which,  from  its  narrowness  and 
its  frequent  involutions  over  the  little  gently 
sloping  hillocks,  appeared  like  a  private  ap- 
proach managed  through  private  grounds  to 
a  private  dwelling.    In  France,  our  roads  are 
straight,  and  full  five  times  as  broad.    But  the 
more  general  aspect  of  this  country  is  equally 
diminutive :  here  are  no  rocks,  no  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  back -ground,  but  hills  and  dales 
smoothly  succeding  to  one  another  in  unbroken 
similitude.     Not  a  tree  that  appears  to  have 
attained  iifi  full  size  ;  but  an  eternal  succession 
of  green  pastures  and  trim  hedges.    All  this, 
together  with  the  air  of  care  and  of  neatness 
dispersed  over  the  whole,  give  to  England  the 
aspect  of  a  new  country :  it  seems  as  though 
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it  were  but  recently  created  and  had  not  grown 
to  its  full  size :  nor  had  yet  lost  the  freshness 
and  symmetry  with  which  it  had  started  from 
the  hands  of  its  Creator. 

Though  still  a  Cosmopolite  in  my  feelings^ 
yet  I  must  own  that  I  was  proud  of  the  external 
aspect  of  the  country  to  which  Providence  had 
assigned  me. 

The  magnificent  size  of  the  cart-horses,  and 
the  neatness  of  the  well-built  carts  and  wagons 
pleasingly  astonish  any  one  who  has  been  used 
to  those  of  France  and  Italy.  But  gratifying 
as  is  the  sight  of  a  green  field  filled  with  dimi- 
nutive black,  red,  and  speckled  cattle,  I  must 
as  yet  prefer  a  forest  of  vine-supporting  elms 
and  a  team  of  enormous  cream-coloured  oxen, 
reeling  before  a  creaking  load  of  well-pressed 
grapes. 

I  and  my  protige,  the  Frenchman,  had  re* 
marked  great  tracts  of  newly-broken  ground, 
thickly  studded  with  tall,  slim,  dead  poles. 
At  the  foot  of  each  of  these,  a  green  plant  was 
just  peeping  above  the  surface  of  the  soiL  For 
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a  long:  time  we  endeavoured  to  conjecture 
whether  we  here  beheld  an  attempt  to  raise 
vines  or  what  other  culture  might  be  intended 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  At  lengthy  we 
had  recourse  to  the  coachman;  he  told  us, 
with  an  astonished  stare,  that  it  was  in  that 
manner  hops  were  produced.  Why  did  he 
stare  ?  Our  guesses  had  not  been  far  from  the 
truth :  we  had  supposed  the  cultivation  to  be 
an  imitation  of  a  vineyard :  the  supposition 
was  exact :  we  only  erred  in  the  nature  of  the 
vine — what  we  saw  was,  in  truth,  the  vine  of 
England. 

We  had  stopped  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
Canterbury,  and  had  passed  over  a  fine  bridge, 
or  what  appeared  such  to  our  foreign  percep- 
tion, at  Rochester.  We  had  also  made  other 
frequent  halts  in  order  that  the  coachman 
might  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  English  grape — 
on  the  cultivation  of  which  he  had  shewn  him- 
self so  well-informed.  At  one  of  these  places, 
he  had  inquired  of  the  jovial  innkeeper,  **  have 
you  seen  to-day's  paper?"— "  Yes." — *'Well, 
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what  news  ?"  I  translated  this  dialogae  to  the 
Frenchman,  who  remarked  "  II  est  bon  enfant 
celui-lk  !  qu'est  ce  que  cela  lui  fait  V*  He  was, 
naturally  enough,  astonished  to  hear  a  coach- 
man talk  of  reading  newspapers.  But  a 
coachman  here  appears  to  be  a  far  more  im- 
portant personage  than  a  French  postillion  : 
and,  moreover,  the  riots,  occasioned  by  the 
late  distress  amongst  the  weavers,  might  ex- 
cuse his  political  curiosity. 

At  Canterbury,  I  had  hoped  to  take  a  rapid 
view  of  the  cathedral.  I  found  the  doors  shut ! 
"  De  quoi  ont  ilspeur,  ces  gens,*'  exclaimed  my 
companion,  "  qu'ils  ferment  d  clef  leurs  eglises — 
what  are  these  people  afraid  of,  that  they  lock 
the  doors  of  their  churches?"  The  cause  was 
soon  apparent:  a  woman,  holding  a  bunch  of 
keys,  approached  and  oflered,  with  a  most  con- 
ditional  expression,  to  unlock  for  us  the  doors 
of  the  church  of  the  Primate  of  all  England. 

What  gave  me  the  most  pleasure  in  this  my 
first  excursion  into  my  native  country  was  to 
observe  the  air  of  superior  comfort  and  neat- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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ness  that  surrounds  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 
Every  cottage,  however  small,  has  a  narrow 
space  partitioned  off  beside  it:  here  a  few 
cabbages  are  reared ;  or,  if  the  ground  does  not 
admit  of  them,  a  flower  plant,  a  rose  bush,  or 
a  honey*suckle  is  trained  against  its  white- 
washed walls,  and  shews,  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dwelling,  a  wish  to  improve,  or,  at  leasts 
to  make  the  most  of,  their  humble  situation. 

All  the  other  houses  are  on  the  same  diminu- 
tive scale.  Small  and  compact,  the  only  aim 
of  their  contrivers  seems  to  have  been  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  exterior  atmosphere.  To  this 
atmosphere,  we  regret  to  see  even  the  outward 
doors  reluctantly  exposed ;  so  well  are  they 
painted,  and  so  bright  are  their  brass  knockers 
and  bells,  that  they  appear  better  calculated 
to  separate  the  interior  apartments. 

Being,  as  yet,  only  acquainted  with  the  top' 
of  a  coach  and  the  little  I  have  been  able  to 
discern  thence,  I  am  obliged  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  outside  of  every  thing:  but 
SmoUet,  in  his  "  Travels  in  France/'  makes 
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the  same  observation  on  the  apparent  smallness 
of  objects ;  ^'  when  I  first  visited  my  own  native 
coantry,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  I 
found  every  thing  diminished  in  the  same 
manner,  and  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  eyes." 
London  straggles  out,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, to  an  immense  distance.  We  looked 
down  upon  it  and  beheld  a  dome  with  several 
spires  and  lofty  chimneys  peeping  dimly 
through  the  one,  grand,  unbroken  canopy  of 
fog  and  smoke  which  lay  heavily  upon  the  rest 
of  the  town  and  completely  veiled  it  from  our 
sight.  The  melting  and  indistinct  shades 
which  this  smoky  atmosphere  occasions,  g^ve 
to  a  city  a  very  grand  appearance  of  indefi- 
nite extent. 

'*  A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  ffinoke,  and  shipping. 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  if^ide  as  eye 

Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 

Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-coal  canopy ; 

A  huge  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 

On  a  fool's  head — and  there  is  London  town." 

I  thought  on  these  lines  of  Byron,  but  was 
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soon  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  con- 
tinued as  we  entered  the  city,  and  drove  along 
a  most  dreadfully  dismal-looking  street,  the 
name  of  which  I  was  unable  to  learn.  But,  in 
my  own  mind,  I  applied  to  it  Dante's  famous 
inscription,  which  eyery  body  quotes,  however 
little  they  may  have  read  of  his  ill-conceived 
poem : 

''  Per  me  si  va  alia  citta  dolente. 
Per  me  si  va  aireterno  dolor, 

Per  me  si  va  dalla  perduta  gente, 

•        «        «        •        •        «        • 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  cb'  entrate  !'* 

Unaccustomed  to  brick  houses,  to  smoke,  to 
anything  else  that  I  saw  during  my  present 
rapid  passage — this  approach  at  nightfall  was, 
to  me,  truly  infernal.  In  coming  up  the 
country,  I  had  agreed,  with  the  old  song,  that 

"  All  the  world  round 
No  where  can  be  found, 
Such  a  nice  little,  tight  little  island  ;'' 

but  the   aspect  of  the  town  struck   me  with 
unfeigned  terror. 
The    coach  stopped  at   the    ''Blue  Bell," 
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Holborn-hill.  It  was  getting  dark ;  I  knew 
nothing  of  London  ;  and  ttioagh  it  was  suffi- 
ciently apparent  that  the  Inn  to  which  I  had 
been  taken  was  not  at  the  '^  West  End"  of  the 
capital,  yet  I  was  too  bewildered  to  seek  fur- 
ther,  and — ^here  I  am !  In  writing  this  letter  to 
jou,  and  endeavouring  to  recall  my  scattered 
ideasy  I  have  concluded  my  second  day  in 
England. 
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LETTER  XIV. 


Grosvenor- Street y  London,  May  6. 

The  morning  which  followed  my  arrival  in 
London  was  spent  in  removing,  from  the 
''Blue  Bell/'  Holbom,  to  an  Hotel  in  this 
street.  Since  then,  I  have,  without  any  fixed 
plan,  been  walking  about  the  town,  endeavour- 
ing to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole,  before  com- 
mencing a  course  of  regular  sight  -  seeing. 
Shall  I  own  it  ?  my  first  impressions  are  far 
from  favourable.  The  appearance  of  London  is 
not  prepossessing  to  one  accustomed  to  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  Continent.  At  first,  I  was  struck 
,  by  its  dingy  gloom  ;  and  this  is  now  enhanced 
to  me  by  the  unvarying  monotony  that  per- 
vades the  whole.    In  the  city,  I  observe  a 
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serious,  business-like^  money -getting,  sus- 
picious bustle:  at  the  West  end  of  the  town, 
are  long*  rows  of  dismal,  dusky  houses — un- 
varied in  their  architecture ;  and,  judging  from 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  streets,  unin- 
habited by  any  living  being. 

Where  is  the  sprightly  liveliness  of  Paris  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  deserted-looking 
solemn  quarters  of  Welbeck  and  Great  Stan- 
hope streets;  nor  in  the  regular  matter-of- 
fact  houses  that  line  Manchester  and  Grosve- 
nor  squares.  The  centre  of  these,  like  those  of 
all  other  London  squares,  is  occupied  by  a 
few  stunted  trees  which  take  oflf  all  appearance 
of  grandeur  from  these  frequent  and  extensive 
openings,  by  intercepting  the  view  of  the  op- 
posite houses.  In  lieu  of  the  elegance  of  the 
Tuillerie  gardens,  the  Parks  present  us  a  suc- 
cession of  wide-stretching,  tree-studded  pas- 
tures— too  distant  from  the  city  to  serve  as  a 
walk  to  those  who  most  want  such  breathing- 
places. 

Regent  street  and  the  buildings  on  its  park 
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are^  bowevery  superior  to  anything  in  Paris ; 
and  could  we  suppose  each  conglobation  of 
houses  to  form,  as  their  architecture  would 
lead  us*  to  suppose, —  separate  palaces ;  and 
could  we  forget  the  stock-jobbing,  money- 
getting  speculations  that  raised  them — then 
we  should  be  able  to  boast  of  stupendous  and 
unequalled  magnificence.  Ab  it  is,  we  can 
consider  it  only  as  a  street;  although,  to 
foreigners  who  taunt  us  with  being  a  ^'  nation 
of  shopkeepers/'  we  may  reply  by  pointing  to 
the  palaces,  unsurpassed  in  their  finest  capitals, 
in  which  English  shopkeepers  have  reared  their 
counters  and  established  their  petty  craft. 
My  surprise,  however,  was  great  when,  chanc- 
ing to  strike  the  ferule  of  my  umbrella  against 
one  of  the  fluted  doric  pillars,  T  heard  it  give 
out  a  lengthened  metallic  sound !  I  had  not, 
till  then,  been  aware  of  the  hollow  composition 
of  the  columns,  which,  although  they  may 
not  be  calculated  to  support  weighty  masses, 
are  perfectly  adapted  to  these  sham  palaces. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  height  of  the 
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buildings  has  not  been  better  proportioned  to 
the  width  of  the  street. 

Whitehall  and  the  neighbourhood  of  West- 
minster Abbey  are,  doubtless,  the  finest  parts 
of  London ;  while  St.  James'  street  and 
Pall  Mall  are  those  least  unlike  Continental 
capitals. 

But  the  smoke  and  the  fog  !  the  fog  and  the 
smoke!  These  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
consider  the  curse  of  London ;  though  some 
Londoners  are  pleased  to  think  their  dingy 
atmosphere  particularly  conducive  to  health. 
How  often  do  I  regret  my  Neapolitan  sky  ! 
Ariosto  conducts  one  of  his  fabled  heroes  to  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  whence  issues  a 

"  Fumo  e  puzzo  eterno, 
Segno  evidente  quivi  esser  rinferno."* 

The  restricted  imagination  of  the  poor  Italian 
poet  conceived  these  to  be  the  exclusive 
attributes  of  hell ;  what  a  mistake  ! 

But,  as  a   further  instance   of   how  much 
depends   on   localities ;    had   Virgil  been   an 

*  An  eternal  smoke  and  stench  :  evident  signs  that  hell  was  there. 
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Englishman,  and  writing  for  English  readers, 
he  would  never  have  introduced,  as  a  sublime 
and  extraordinary  image,  by  which  to  prove  a 
gigantic  and  supernatural  stature 

Ingrediturque  solo  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit : 
why  it  is  no  more  than  I  do  whenever  I  step 
beyond  the  threshold  of  my  hotel ! 

Mr.  H ,  \he  French  merchant  who  had 

travelled  with  me  from  Amiens  -  to  London, 
paid  me  a  visit  this  morning.  It  w^as  the  first 
time  we  had  met  since  parting  on  Holborn- 
hill.  On  entering  my  room,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  chair,  and,  with  a  most  indescri- 
bable expression  of  countenance,  looked  up  at 
me  for  some  minutes  in  silence.  At  length  he 
broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh ;  exclaiming, 
with  a  mighty  oath, ''  Eh  bien  I  qu'en  dites  vous, 
de  ce^pays  ?'*  I  was  well  disposed  to  agree  to 
whatever  he  should  say  against  it ;  and,  during 
two  good  hours,  we  echoed  and  enhanced  the 
lamentations,  or  rather  objurgations,  that  each 
poured  forth,  and  cordially  joined  iu  wishing 
ourselves  again  at  Paris. 
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He,  it  may  be  supposed,  felt  more  uncom- 
fortable than  I  did :  and  complained  that 
*'  when,  as  generally  happened,  be  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  explain  himself,  the  English  never 
in  the  least  endeavoured  to  help  him,  but 
stood  idly  gazing  at  him  comme  au  tant  de 
buches — like  so  many  logs  of  wood."  Indeed, 
while  travelling  from  Dover,  his  broken  English 
had  afforded  constant  amusement;  and  putting 
together  all  the  mirth  and  gaiety  I  have  beheld 
since  landing  in  this  solemn  country — the  sum 
total  would  be  far  below  that  occasioned  by 

the  difficulty  which  Mr.  H then  found  in 

expressing  himself! 

He  now  complained  chiefly  of  the  tristesse  of 
the  town,  declaring  that  the  iron  railings 
around  the  area  in  front  of  each  house  were 
like  partitions  around  so  many  graves ;  that 
the  lamps  on  the  top  of  the  gas  poles  exactly 
resembled  in  shape  the  lanterns  borne,  on  the 
Continent,  in  funeral  processions  ;  and,  that 
the  long  unbroken  lines  of  houses  appeared 
like  successions  of  prisons.    He  asserted  that 
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the  streets  were  not  so  well  lighted  as  those  of 
Paris — ^where  the  gas  lights  from  the  shops, 
which  occupy  the  ground-floor  of  every  house, 
come  in  aid  of  the  lamps  suspended  above  the 
centre    of  the  streets ;  and,  that  the  French 
reverberes — owing  to  the  quality  of  the  oil  and 
to  the  polished  tin,  placed  on  all  sides  to  re- 
flect the  light— could  not  be  estimated  by  the 
dusky,  murky  flame  of  the  English  oil  lamps. 
He    complained    of  the  atmosphere;  saying 
that  it  would  indeed   be  some  comfort  to  be 
able  to  see  the  clouds^  but  that  even  the  sight 
of  them  was  intercepted  by  the  fog  and  billows 
of  low  curling  vapour  and  smoke.     He  agreed 
that  the  streets  were  wide  and  straight ;  but 
contended  that  they  were  devoid  of  beauty, 
for  that  the  houses  wore  low,  small,  and  mono- 
tonous.    Nor  would  he  allow  the  pretensions 
of  English  streets  to  superior  cleanliness,  for, 
even  in  the  West-end  of  the  town,  the  rain  and 
mud   rendered  side    pavements   indispensible 
accommodations.    He  confessed  Bimself  asto- 
nished at  the  length  of  the  streets  :  but  main- 
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tained  that  snch  length  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  walking  entirely  through  them,  for 
that  the  fog  and  smoke  rendered  it  impossible 
to  see  further  than  fifty  yards.  The  parks,  he 
said,  would  be  pleasant  if  the  fog  could  be 
cleared  away,  for  that,  in  fact,  he  had  only 
seen  the  sun  of  England  once  since  his  land- 
ing, and  then  for  not  longer  than  one  minute 
and  a  quarter.  In  fine,  he  was  most  impatient 
to  get  out  of  what  he  termed  an  endless  la- 
brynth  of  brick  and  mortar,  and,  not  less  sub- 
stantial— fog  and  smoke ;  and  he  quitted  me, 
asserting  that,  even  in  size,  London  could  not 
be  compared  to  Paris — the  latter  being  only 
the  capital  of  his  country,  whereas  London 
was  both  the  capital  of  England  and  the  prin- 
cipal sea-port  of  the  merchants  of  the  universe. 

To  all  this,  you  reply, 

"  When  thou  awakest,  with  thine  own  fool's 
eyes,  peep :''  be  it  so  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I 
note  this  conversation  because  it  records  the 
first  impressions  of  a  foreigner:  and,  recollect, 
that  it  is  only  on  these  first  impressions  that  I 
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have  engaged  to  write.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
justify  opinions  resulting  from  the  superficial 
glance  of  a  stranger:  and  if  I  take  upon 
myself  to  praise  or  to  blame,  it  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  one  unacquainted  with  the  origin 
and  object  of  the  custom  to  which  he  alludes. 
I  do  nothing  but  compare ;  and^  like  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  judgment  seat,  I  wish  to  be,  to 
each  country  and  on  every  subject  which  I 
mention,  '^  neither  partial  nor  impartial.'^ 

In  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend  at 
Vienna,  an  Austrian  lady  once  wrote  of  me  : — 
**  11  parcourt  le  Continent  pour  rapporter,  dans 
son  isle  des  souvenirs  de  comparaison/' 

Ck>mparison  is,  in  fact,  the  only  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  objects  that  present  them- 
selves to  our  observation ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  whatever  we  first  become  acquainted 
with  is  naturally  taken  as  the  point  of  compa- 
rison to  which  we  refer  all  other  matters.  From 
ity  all  our  ideas  of  fitness,  of  propriety,  depart ; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  fall  in  with,  or  diflfer 
from  these  pre-conceived  notions,  in  that  pro- 
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portion  do  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  them. 
However  well  a  man  may  speak  a  foreig^n 
language,  he  always  calculates  arithmetical 
figares  in  his  own :  however  well  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  foreign  customs,  he  always 
judges  of  them  by  a  reference  to  those  to  which 
he  has  been  first  habituated,  which  he  has  first 
known.  It  is  by  this  scale  that  the  English  judge 
foreign  nations,  and  it  is  for  want  of  such 
a  scale  that  every  nation  is  unable  to  judge 
itself  and  pass  a  just  verdict  in  its  own  cause.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  form  my  scale  of  com- 
parison in  foreign  countries;  and  England 
must  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  offer 
itself  to  me  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  it  is  beheld  by  those  whose  infant 
sympathies  and  earliest  perceptions  are  de- 
deduced  from  it,  and  thus  sway  their  balance 
of  comparison. 

That  an  Englishman  should  be  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  those  objects  or  those  minute 
social  habits  which  to  me  appear  extraordi- 
nary, is  most  natural :  though  even  such  pre- 
judices are  unworthy  of  a  liberal  mind.    Tet 
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they  are  dictated  by  nature,  and  I  envy  the 
possession  of  them  to  those  on  whom  they 
have  still  a  hold.  My  own  wandering,  cosmo- 
polite life  has,  as  yet,  prevented  such  feelingfs 
from  taking  root  in  me  :  but,  notwithstanding 
that  my  reason  acknowledges  their  injustice, 
my  heart  still  fondly*  regrets  the  absence  of 
even  prejudiced  associations  which  blend 
individual   happiness  with  national  pride. 

Cooler  reason  and  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  place  will,  possibly,  hereafter  induce 
me  to  retract  those  Ifirst  opinions  on  London 
which  I  have  so  rashly  ventured  to  submit  to 
the  animadversion  of  a  true  John  Bull,  like 
yourself.  But  as  1  fear  that  some  time  must 
elapse  ere  a  foreigner  can  properly  appreciate 
John  Bull  and  his  peculiarities,  I  must  request 
you  to  bear  with  my  "  ill-natured"  remarks 
for  the  present,  and  to  recollect  how  widely 
diflferent  are  the  scenes  to  which  my  bewildered 
mind  recurs 

"  —  amazeilly, 
Half  asleep,  half  waking ;  for  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  trickly  say  how  I  came  here." 
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LETTER    XV. 


London,  May. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Town,  I  have 
kept  a  regular  journal.  In  it,  I  have  noted 
down  the  manner  in  which  I  have  employed 
each  day 9  and  some  few  remarks  on  the  objects 
I  have  visited,  and  the  customs  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  I  have  lived.  By  giving  you 
extracts  from  this  journal,  I  shall  best  show 
what  progress  I  have  made  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  my  present  wish ;  towards  losing  my 
cosmopolite  feelings,  habituating  myself  to  the 
manners  of  the  English,  and  becoming  a  real 
and  true  John  Bull.  How  far  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  following  extracts  will  shew.  I 
begin  with  the  first  day  after  my  arrival. 
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May  3. — Already  the  brass  knocker  was  iu 
my  hand,  and  I  was  preparing;  to  give  one, 
single,  heavy,  French  blow  at  the  well- 
painted  door  of  No —  Wimpole  street,  when  I 
recollected  the  anecdote  recounted  by  M.  P — , 
in  his  ^'  Quinze  jours  A  Londres."  That  tourist 
had,  on  arriving  in  London,  been  to  visit  a 
person  for  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion ;  and,  having  knocked  at  his  door  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  was  now  about  to  do,  he  had 
been  told  that  the  master  of  the  house  was 
^'  not  at  home/'  and  the  door  had  been  almost 
rudely  shut  in  his  face.  Meeting  soon  after  a 
friend  long  accustomed  to  London,  he  informed 
him  of  what  had  happened,  and  they  both  re- 
turned together  to  the  house.  Here  the  newly 
arrived  stranger  recounts  that  be  saw  his 
friend  strike  blow  after  blow  on  the  devoted 
door,  until  catching  hold  of  his  arm,  he  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  such  outrageous  be- 
haviour ?  But  the  door  >i  as  instantly  opened 
by  an  obsequious  servant,  and  both  were 
ushered  into  a  room  to  await  the  person  for 
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whom  they  had  inquired.  Meanwhile,  the 
stranger  was  initiated  into  all  the  mystery  of 
the  different  modes  of  knocking  ;  and  he  soon 
shewed  that  he  understood  the  whole  system 
by  exclaiming,  ^'d^sormais,  done,  malheur 
aux  portes  qui  tomberont  sous  ma  main,  si 
elles  ne  sont  pas  fortes — henceforward,  then, 
woe  to  the  doors  that  my  hand  lights  upon,  if 
they  are  not  strong !" 

As  this  anecdote  rushed  upon  my  mind,  I 
grasped  the  knocker  with  a  firmer  hold,  and 
then  thundered  on  the  door  till  the  muscles  of 
my  hand  relaxed  in  a  start  occasioned  by  the 
noise  I  had  myself  created.  But,  as  though 
nothing  extraordinary  had  happened,  the  door 
was  soon  opened  by  a  quiet  livery  servant  and 
butler,  who  led  me  into  the  presence  of  my 
friends. 

Here  I  dined  this  day  :  the  first  time  I  had 
dined  in  England — ^bating  my  amusing  meal 
at  Dover.  We  sat  down  to  table  at  half  past 
six,  the  usual  dinner  hour — and  I  must  beg 
leave  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  hap- 
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pencd.  None  but  myself  and  three  members 
of  the  family  were  present.  The  repast  began 
with  a  soup-— the  whole  flavour  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  pepper  with  which  it  abound- 
ed :  this  seems  to  be  the  usual  and  only 
English  method  of  seasoning  a  dish.  As  at 
Dover,  we  had  helped  ourselves  to  pieces  of 
heavy  bread,  cut  into  small  notches  and  car- 
ried round  in  a  tray :  is  the  English  climate 
unable  to  ripen  your  wheat,  or  is  it  solely  to 
adulteration  that  we  must  attribute  the  heavi- 
ness and  universal  badness  of  your  bread? 
This,  however,  sufliciently  accounts  for  the 
comparatively  little  quantity  eaten  by  my 
countrymen. 

The  soup  was  removed,  and  four  dishes  with 
covers — as  in  France — were  set  on  the  table. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  informed  us  what 
was  under  each  cover,  and  what  would  follow 
in  the  second  course  : — ^in  France,  the  lady  of 
the  house  would  have  known  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  we 
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first  partook  of  the  fried  fish  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table :  in  France  and  Italy,  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  are  seated 
at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  whence 
they  are  able  to  pay  more  general  attention  to 
the  whole  of  their  guests.  The  servant  brought 
round  the  stand  of  sauces— in  France,  it  would 
have  been  taken  for  a  plateau  d  liqueurs — and, 
following  the  example  of  the  others,  I  helped 
myself  from  one  or  two  phials;  mixing  the 
contents  with  the  melted  butter  and  anchovy 
sauce  contained  in  a  separate  vase.  Another 
servant  then  handed  round  a  deep  octangular 
dish,  at  one  end  of  which  were  potatoes,  at  the 
other  cauliflowers :  to  me,  this  mixture  of  two 
vegetables  on  the  same  dish  appeared  far  from 
inviting.  Each  helped  himself  to  some  of  each 
sort,  and  then  taking  his  silver  fork — for  each 
was  provided  with  both  steel  and  silver,  the 
s^ee/ instrument  being,  it  seems,  destined  for  the 
meat — we  at  length  tasted  this  long-preparing 
fish  !  The  sauce  mixture  was  very  good  :  but  a 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  would  have  been  saved 
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had  it  been  cooked  np  in  the  kitchen  and 
served  on  the  same  dish  as  the  fish. 

I  could  not.  eat  without  bread;  and  yet 
foand  it  difficult  to  manage  at  the  same  time 
the  fishy  sauces,  potatoes,  cauliflower,  and 
bread,  amongst  which  my  appetite  lost  itself. 
However,  in  this  embarras  des  richesses,  I  got 
on  as  well  as  I  could  ;  wishing  to  conform  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  customs  of  those 
amongst  whom  I  was  thrown. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing amongst  the  many  and  various  articles 
which  then  covered  my  plate,  the  master  of  the 
house  invited  me  to  ''  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  him." 


•"  Though  I  scarce  understood 


What  he  wished  me  to  do,  I  said,  thank  him,  I  nvould." 

The  butler  brought  us  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
white  wine,  and,  following  the  movements  of 
my  adversary, — for  I  had  no  will  of  my  own, 
and,  in  true  simplicity  of  heart,  might  have 
been  led  to  do  anything  under  the  idea  that  it 
was  English — I  put  on  a  grave  look,  and  then. 
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with  a  dismal,  solemn,  and  important  mien, 
retarned  the  nod  of  my  friend.  The  servants 
carried  oflf  the  glasses  as  soon  as  empty. 

Having  recovered  from  this  interruption, 
all  proceeded  well  again.  A  couple  of  dishes 
were  uncovered  ;  one  contained  a  joint  of 
roast  mutton,  the  other  a  plain  boiled  fowl, 
for  curiosity  sake,  I  desired  to  taste  the  latter. 
I  was  helped  to  a  wing,  and  a  servant  offered 
me  melted  butter  with  parsley :  this  I  thought 
as  odd  a  sauce  as  the  dish  for  which  it  was 
intended.  The  bird  had  no  flavour ;  that,  of 
course,  had  been  boiled  away ;  and  the  butter 
was  little  able  to  replace  it  I  refused  to  join 
to  this  insipid  meat,  potatoes,  and  boiled 
cauliflowers  equally  insipid;  and  I  thought 
with  a  sigh  of  the  cookery  of  Very's  and  the 
Caff(6  de  Paris. 

The  French  asperges  aux  petit&pois  also  rose 
on  my  mind  as  I  beheld  the  lady  of  the  house 
take  up  a  large  silver  instrument,  like  a  pair 
of  fire  tongs,  and  dispense  some  plain  boiled 
asparagus :    pepper  and  melted  butter  were 
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again  offered ;  but,  for  a  wonder,  no  potatoes ! 

''How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza 
through  ?"  Everything  that  appears  to  you 
most  natural,  and  that  you  have  probably 
never  remarked,  struck  me  as  new  and  extra- 
ordinary and  could  not  but  be  noticed. 

All  the  dishes—amongst  which  I  had  in  vain 
sought  for  the  roast  beef  and  plumb  pudding 
which  I  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
fixtures  at  an  English  table — all  the  dishes 
were  now  removed :  and,  after  a  curiously  made 
tart,  contained  in  a  deep  dish,  had  been  taken 
away,  a  huge  cheese-mountatn  was  brought 
forward  in  a  thing  resembling  the  bread  tray. 
With  it,  some  of  the  party  drank  a  glass  of 
ale  or  porter.  I  tasted  both — for  the  last 
time.  This  \ias  all  the  malt  liquor  drunk,  for 
wine  had  been  generally  taken  during  the 
meal.  The  lady  ))ad  also  drank  what  1  should 
have  called  a  potage  of  burnt  bread  : — that  is 
to  say,  the  water  in  which  toasted  bread  had 
been  boiled  :  a  most  insipid  beverage,  the  very 
essence  of  insipidity,  as  I,  from  following  my 
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plan  of  making  myself  acqaaintcd  with  all 
your  English  ways,  can  testify. 

At  this  time,  after  tasting  the  Cheshire 
cheese,  my  wine  glass  was  half  full  of  wine :  a 
servant  came  and,  without  saying  a  word^ 
suddenly  carried  it  away.  I  was  unwilling  to 
reclaim  it — ^wishing  to  let  things  take  their 
own  course  that  I  might  the  better  observe 
what  that  course  was.  The  other  man  cleared 
away  the,  for  the  most  part,  untouched  pieces 
of  bread ;  and  then,  tossing  up  the  corners  of 
the  table  cloth,  he  exposed  a  bare,  brown,  cold- 
looking  mahogany  table — around  the  shining 
but  empty  surface  of  which  we  still  remained 
sitting  in  what  appeared  to  me  a  most  un- 
meaning, laughable  style.  The  polish  of  the 
wood,  which  the  servant  carefully  wiped  over, 
continued  to  reflect  our  unoccupied  figures 
until,  the  butler  setting  down  wine,  dessert, 
glasses,  plates,  &c.,  we  again  appeared  to  have 
some  palpable  object  in  view.  Before,  we  had 
resembled  the  victims  of  an  incantation,  drawn 
on  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  that  had  sud- 
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denly  vaDished  from  before  ns^  and  left  in  the 
unavailing  attitudes  suited  to  our  former  ex- 
citement. 

But  the  enchanter's  wand  did  not  as  yet 
seem  to  be  withdrawn  from  above  us.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  more  rapid  movements  of  a  French 
dinner,  how  was  I  to  account  for  the  pause 
that  ensued  after  the  servants  had  retired  7  I 
certainly  fancied  myself  an  actor  in  one  of  the 
scenes  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  At  length,  the 
master  of  the  house  asked  the  lady  what  wine 
she  would  choose ;  and,  having  then  helped 
himself,  he  passed  the  decanters  to  his  next 
neighbour — and  so  on. 

These  wines  were  declared  to  be  excellent 
and  unadulterated  :  and  I  am  well  assured  that 
Mr.  -^—  would  set  none  but  such  as  are  con- 
sidered the  best  on  his  table.  Tet  my  palate- 
accustomed  to  taste  the  produce  of  the  vine  in 
its  native  countries — now  sought  in  vain  for  the 
flavour  of  the  grape ;  that  of  brandy  or  some 
such  drug,  for  brandy  itself  is  too  dear  an  article 
with  which  to  adulterate  another— alone  predo- 
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minated.    When  the  duty  on  wines  is  so  great 
as  to  make  the  slightest  adulteration  a  soorce 
of  gain  to  ail  those  through  whose  hands  they 
pass,  this  must  be  expected  to  be  the  case. 
The  tax  indeed  has  been  diminished,  and  pro- 
bably the  quality  of  the  wine  is    better  for 
the  change.    At  all  events,  an  effort  has  been 
made  towards  abolishing  those  deceptive,  un- 
just^ interested  systems  which  lead  nations  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  enjo3rment  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  globe,  merely  because 
that  globe  happens  to  be  divided  by  a  strip  of 
water  or  a  fictitious  demarcation.    The  wines 
of  the  greater  part  of  France  could  be  more 
easily  conveyed    to    London  than  to   Paris. 
When  I  was  leaving  Clermont,  a  friend,  the 
proprietor  of  extensive  vineyards,  offered,  at 
the  rate  of  two-pence  a  bottle,  to  ship  a  cargo 
of  his  wines  and  send  them  by  the  small  stream 
of  the  Allier  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  where 
they  might  have  been  embarked  for  England 
Would  the  English  custom-house  be  content 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty,  even  of  cent  per 
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Cent,  I  might  now  be  drinking  my  friend's 
wine  from  the  very  centre  of  France,  and 
should  have  that  wine  as  cheap  as  I  can  here 
purchase  the  "  barley  broth*'  of  the  country. 

After  sitting  an  hour  over  the  "brandy 
wine/'  which  has  occasioned  this  digression, 
we  were  informed  that  tea  was  ready  in  the 
drawing-room.  We  rose  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  informed  me  that 
there  was  a  pet  de  chambre  in  a  mahogany 
chest  in  the  room!  And  is  this  the  boasted 
English  delicacy  of  which  I  have  ever  heard  so 
much  ?  In  truth,  the  butler  had  better  have 
placed  one  under  each  chair  as  a  pendant  to 
the  finger  glasses,  or  have  handed  the  article 
round  to  each  of  the  guests,  to  compensate  the 
absence  of  the  little  glass  of  liqueur  and  the 
utffi  which  would  have  been  offered  at  the  end 
of  a  French  dinner.  A  pot  de  chambre  /.  • . . 
my  friend  seemed  rather  ashamed  when  he 
mentioned  it,  and.  • .  .well  he  might  be.  But 
as  you  may  remark,  the  proposal  was  "  veiled 
in   the   obscurity  of  a   learned  language. 
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Others,  however,  profited  by  the  information 
without  any  veil  or  any  obscurity.  You  may^ 
j^rhaps,  think  it  indelicate  in  me  to  write  in 
this  manner !  It  is  so :  but  recollect  that  your 
own  customs  have  given  rise  to  it. 

May  4th. — I  ordered  caffi  au  lait  for  my 
breakfast  in  the  coffee-room  belonging  to  the 
hotel*  It  would  not  do:  the  English  cannot 
make  coffee :  they  fancy  there  is  some  mystery 
in  cooking  the  caffi  au  lait;  the  only  mystery 
is — ^sufficient  coffee — suffici^ntIy  boiled. 

Qther  gentlemen  were  break fascting  in  the 
^^me  room.  Their  conversation  shewed  them  to 
be  mostly  titled  and  men  of  large  fortunes. 
Their  talk  was  amusing,  as  it  betrayed  man- 
ners so  completely  different  from  those  1  had 
been  used  to. 

"  l  don't  feel  over  well/'  said  one  ;  "  I  drank 
too  much  last  night  1" 

^^  That  champagne/'  said  another, ''  had  on 
me  the  effect  of  a  dose  of  salts.  Well !"  he 
continued,  ^^I  almost  think  a  regular  life  and 
drinking  no  wine  is  the  best  thing,  after  all." 
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The  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  of  about 
five  and  twenty  entered ;  he  proceeded/at  an 
uncertain  faltering  step,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  addressing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
others  in  a  familiar  style,  but  in  a  voice  far 
louder  than  he  himself  was  conscious  of.  He 
seated  himself  at  a  table,  and  began  sipping 
tea :  '^  I  was,"  he  said,  '^  late  to  bed  last  night, 
having  been  at  the club." 

''  That  wine  is  excellent,"  observed  one  of 
the  former  speakers. 

"  Yes ;  but,  by  Jove,  I  should  not  like  to 
give  nine  shillings  a  bottle  for  port,"  replied 
the  younger  one.  Thus  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  during  his  breakfast;  and  it  was 
curious  to  observe  how  his  voice  and  manners 
gradually  settled  down  to  their  natural  state 
as  he  swallowed  successive  draughts  of  tea. 

Meanwhile,  my  arms  were  at  full  stretch 
endeavouring  to  manage  a  morning  paper — so 
much  larger  than  our  foreign  journals.  Tet 
those  I  have  met  with  in  England  do  not  seem 
to  contain  more  readable  matter.    Two  sides 
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of  the  sheet  I  was  now  trying  to  wield  were 
exclusively  devoted  to  advertisements,  which^ 
though  they  may  prove  profitable  to  the  editor^ 
have  little  interest  for  most  readers.  After  a 
small  portion  of  an  English  newspaper  has 
been  given  np  to  one  leading  article  on  the 
most  interesting  subject  of  the  day^  and  to  one 
short  extract  from  a  French  journal,  which  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  those  interested  in  foreign 
news  and  politics — the  rest  of  this  enormous 
extent  of  paper  seems  to  be  generally  devoted 
to  reporting  the  movements  of  great  person- 
ages; the  proceedings  at  county  or  party 
meetings ;  a  long  list  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths ;  dreadful  accidents ;  shocking  mur- 
ders ;  coroner's  inquests ;  curious  occurrences ; 
the  state  of  the  weather  ;  the  particularly 
early  appearance  of  different  vegetables ;  the 
exact  dimensions  of  wonderfully  large  pota- 
toes; and  other  articles  equally  interesting: 
although  to  my  mind  they  appeared  insulting 
to  the  judgment  of  a  British  public.  Never- 
theless, they  are  certainly  as  harmless  and. 
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perhaps,  as  useful^  as  the  violent,  coarse,  and 
ungentlemanly  political  squabbles  which,  I 
admit,  swell  the  unrestrained  columns  of  a 
French  newspaper. 

X  once  lighted  upon  a  journal  entitled 
Lloyd's  list :  the  existence  of  such  a  paper  as 
this  speaks  volumes  of  which  an  Englishman, 
nay,  the  whole  world,  may  be  justly  proud. 
How  must  not  the  admiration  of  the  most 
classical  enthusiast  be  diminished  by  a  single 
glance  over  these  modern  mercantile  pages ! 

The  days  immediately  following  my  arrival 
in  London  were  chiefly  spent  in  going  round 
the  town  and  in  making  the  observations  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  letter  :  and  also  in  catch- 
ing  a  severe  cold — an  unavoidable  tribute 
which  I  pay,  without  useless  remonstrances^ 
to  my  native  climate. 

May  11.  —  This  morning  the  town  was 
covered  with  a  more  than  usually  thick  yellow 
fog;  it  slightly  cleared  off  at  noon.  The  retreat 
of  such  vapours  is  itself  a  grand  sight:  the 
folds  of  smoke  are  rolled  back  from  off  the 
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bttfldiBigs^  as  painted  pasteboard  clouds  are 
often  drawn  away  in  theatrical  representations 
— •leayiti^'  us  to  admire  the  dimly-glittering 
splendours  displayed  behind. 

All  the  exhibitions  and  picture  galleries  are 
n9w  openv  and  by  paying  a  shilling — an  indis- 
penflible  preliminary — any  one  is  admitted  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  English  artists:  but 
amongst  these  he  wiil  be  unable  to  discriminate 
unless  he  lays  out  a  second  shilling  in  the 
purchase  of  a  catalogue. 

The  principal  exhibition — in  that  fine  build- 
ings, Somerset  house— is,  this  year,  considered 
to  be  rich  in  works  of  merit.  To  me,  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case:  owing,  perhaps,  to 
my  too  strong  recollection  of  the  chefs  d'ceuvres 
of  the  ancient  Italian  school.  Yet  here  are  at 
Somerset  house  many  good  specimens.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  is,  certainly,  a  fine  portrait 
painter;  and  his  brush  has,  in  every  sense, 
been  well  emplo)'ed  on  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Canning,  which  stands  forward  to  a  ;.sert  his 
merited  pre-eminence.  Portrait  painting  seems 
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to  be  the  favourite  style  of  most  English  ar- 
tists ;  and  portraits  almost  entirely  composed 
the  collection  before  me.     The  colouring  of 
these  paintings  has  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  the 
complexions  of  their  models  :  and,  had  it  more 
warmth  and  consistency,  and  were  it  laid  on 
less  slovenly,  it  would  shortly  be  superior  to 
the  finical  style  of  the  French  school.    Of 
landscape  painting,  I  must  venture  to  say  that 
my  countrymen — at  least,  the  generality  of 
those  who  have  exposed  their  works — have  not 
the  most  distant  idea :  their  attempts  to  render 
the  foliage  of  trees  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
most  completely  unsuccessful,  and  show  an 
apparently-insurmountable  stiffness  of  mani- 
pulation.   They  do  not  attempt  to  mark  the 
leaves  of  their  trees,  however  near ;  but  lay  on 
dabs  of  yellow  or  green  paint  which  they  seem 
too  idle  to  subdivide  or  to  restrict  to  any 
outline. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  them  equally  at  a 
loss  to  represent  clouds  :  in  that  department, 
I  should  have  anticipated  a  different  result 
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In  this  collection,  I  was  not  only  sarprised 
at  the  nnmber  of  portraits  painted,  but,  still 
more  so,  at  the  number  of  those  exposed  to 
view.  That  a  private  gentleman  or  his  wife  or 
his  daughter  should  display  their  harsh,  honest, 
homely,  or  blooming  and  coquettish,  features 
to  public  gaze,  appears  to  me  directly  contrary 
to  the  boasted  English  modesty.  The  good  of 
the  artist  is  pretended  as  the  object  in  view ; 
a  charitable  intention  which  might,  perhaps, 
excuse  the  favourite  exhibition  of  a  richly 
embroidered  military  coat ;  but  can  not 
justify  the  public  appearance  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  maid  or  wife—displayed  in  all  the 
seducing  and  conceited  attitudes  of  archness 
or  amiability.  In  France  and  Italy,  I  have 
seen  nothing  so  indelicate  as  the  fashionable 
exhibitions  of  Somerset  House. 

I  next  proceeded  to  the  ''  National  Gallery  :'* 
— how  grandiloquent! — a  few  small  rooms 
containing  a  few  fine  pictures.  But  although, 
as  a  National  Gallery,  it  is  small  and  very 
petty,  yet  the  very  attempt  shows  a  praise- 
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worthy  anxiety  not  to  be  behind  other  nations ; 
and^  when  this  is  the  object^  any  thing  will  do 
for  a  beginning.  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  haying  passed*  through  the  rooms  and  re- 
gained Pall  Mall  without  having  been  called 
upon  for  the  shilling  which  I  had  prepared  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  had  served^  however, 
to  pay  for  a  catalogue ;  which  I  soon  found  to 
be  useless,  as  it  gave  no  other  account  of  (he 
paintings  than  the  subject  of  each  composition 
and  the  admeasurement  of  every  frame. 

May  12.  Visited  the  British  Museum.  The 
local,  or  rooms  that  contain  the  different  stores 
here  collected,  are  plain  and  tarnished.  The 
various  departments  of  curious  and  scientific 
objects  assembled  together  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated at  their  great  value  by  the  votaries  of 
each  science.  Here  are  no  paintings;  and, 
although  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
is  most  interesting,  the  display  of  sculpture  is 
very  poor.  The  '*  Elgin  collection" — let  the 
collector's  name  be  ever  recorded — the  Elgin 
collection  is  nailed  to  the  walls  of  a  gloomy 
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\,  painted  blue,  and  lighted  from  the  ceil- 
ing. The  marbles  are  a^samed  to  be  the  woriL 
of*  Phidias:  tbey  are  too  mutilated  for  the 
hand  that  created  them  to  be  now  a  matter  of 
nportant  investigation.  But  that  mutilation 
cannot  -transfer  the  right  of  possession  from 
the  land  wbose  genius  conceived  and  executed 
them.  Has  that  land  ever  given  up,  ever  re- 
nMQoedy  these  proud  relics?  Xo;  but  it  was 
unable  to  resist  the  plunderer :  and  the  monu- 
ments .that  bad  withstood  the  inroads  of  bar- 
barians, religious  phrenzy,  and  Turkish  des- 
potism, fell  before  the  admiring  gaze  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  Briton  !  'The  government  of 
England  prides  itself  on  having  compelled  the 
restitution  of  objects  of  art  acquired  by  and 
ceded  to  French  valour:  how  then  can  it 
sanction  the  spoliation  of  the  Grecian  temples 
— nay,  purchase  the  spoil  of  the  plunderer? 
What  man  of  a  liberal  and  classical  mind  does 
not  blush  on  beholding  the  present  situation 
of  these  mutilated  blocks,  which,  in  their  own 
country,  lived  imperishable,  and  united  the 
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heroes  of  antiquity  to  their  descendants  1  But 
these  descendants  have  now  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  their  high  [ancestry ;  and  hereafter, 
perhaps,  they  may  replace  the  ^*  Elgin  collec- 
tion'' on  the  naked  friease  of  their  liberated 
temple.  France  re-demands  the  bones  of  its 
Emperor:  let  the  first  act  of  independent 
Greece  be  to  reclaim  these  spoils.  Till  such 
time,  may  the  insult  they  have  received  in  {be 
robbery  of  their  national  monuments  sink  deep 
into  the  soul  of  every  Grecian ;  and  until  then^ 
instead  of  reflecting  the  blazing  tints  of  an 
Athenian  sun,  the  ''Elgin  collection"  must 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  blue  room  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  large  stoves  of  smoking 
coal  seek,  in  vain,  to  dispel  the  appropriate 
gloom  that  veils  these  misplaced  classical 
compositions. 

May  14. — Early  this  morning,  I  walked  to 
the  new  City  road ;  and  after  waiting  there  for 
a  few  minutes^  a  neat  stage  coach  went  past, 
and,  for  one  shilling,  conveyed  me  to  Moor- 
^ds,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town. 
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• 

These  coaches  are  conveniences  to  be  met  with 
in  no  other  capital :  but  no  other  capital  is  of 
sufficient  extent  to  require  them.  Seated  be- 
side me  on  the  top  of  the  coach  was  a  well- 
dressed  respectable- looking  man  who^  probably 
on  account  of  its  being  Sunday,  began  to  point 
out  the  various  new  chapels  before  which  we 
passed,  and  to  abuse  most  violently  the  clergy 
of  every  sect.  But  he  consoled  himself  with 
thinking  that  "  the  people  were  now  getting 
too  enlightened  to  listen  much  longer  to  their 
humbug,  or  to  supply  funds  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  those  who  declared  that  their  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,  and  that,  if  they 
were  buffetted  on  one  cheek,  it  was  their  duty 
to  offer  the  other  to   the   blow;   which,  he 

asserted,  he  would  be  d d  if  any  of  them 

would  do." 

His  wishes  were  too  grossly  announced  to 
be  dangerous.  Though  not  so  well  read  in 
the  Holy  Bible  as  Cromwell's  Presbyterians 
formerly  were,  and  though  denying  what  the 
others  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
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volume,  it  is  cnrious  to  observe  how,  witfi 
equal  dexterity,  modern  "  philosophers " 
wrench  the  meanings  of  the  text  to  the  support 
of  their  own  ends.  How  often  has  that  most 
blessed  phrase  ^'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world*'-^been  thus  perverted  by  these  fashion- 
able followers  of  a  party  whose  watchwords 
they  adopt  without  honesty,  without  investi- 
gation, and  even  without  the  capability  of 
understanding  the  objects  they  profess  to  have 
in  view ! 

Already,  however,  I  have  heard  the  riches 
of  the  established-church  in  England  made  the 
subject  of  aviimadversion.  A  gentleman  told 
me  yesterday  that  he  just  parted  from  a  poor 
clergyman  who  had  been  relating  to  him  what 
he  thotight  an  extraordinary  dream.  This 
clei^ymaM,  although  he  could  obtain  no  pre- 
ferment, happened  to  bo  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  pnrotestant  Bishop  of . 

In  bis  dream,  he  had  fiincied  himself  crossing 
Westminster  bridge,  and  meeting  there  his 
friend,    the    Bishop,  in  a  splendid  carriage 
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diawn  by  four  magnificent  horses.  The  equip- 
age  stopped,  and  his  Lordship  entered  into 
conversation  with  his    more  humble  fellow- 

■ 

clergyman.  Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the 
latter  was  engaged  by  seeing  a  man  poorly 
clad,  and  walking  barefooted  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

''My  lord,"*  he  at  length  said,  interrupting 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitary ;  '^  my  lord,  that 
man  is,  you  know,  our  Saviour.  Does  not  your 
lordship  feel  rather  awkwardly  situated  ?  Had 
you  not  better  alight  from  your  carriage  while 
He  passes  V* 

^*  Why,"  replied  the  Bishop,  hesitating^ 
^*  why  you  know. •  •  .it's  only  His  way. .  • ."" 

Is  this  an  old  story  imposed  upon  me  as  a 
new  one— a  trick  upon  a  traveller  ? 

On  the  walls  of  the  Catholic  church  at 
Moorfields,  is  a  notice  intimating  that  who- 
ever  shall  break  the  windows  or  otherwise 
damage  the  premises,  will  be  prosecuted.  The 
necessity  of  putting  up  this  warning  indicates 
an   amiable   inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
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people   towards   the  religion  of   their   fore- 
fathers. 

This  was  the  second  time  I  had  entered  a 
Catholic  Church  in  England ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  service  is  performed  in  these  chapels 
is,  to  me,  truly  edifying.  But  on  the  exact- 
ness and  attention  with  which  they  perform 
their  duties  depends  the  very  existence  of  the 
clergy  :  and,  without  attributing  to  them  any 
unworthy,  interested  motives,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  the  knowledge  of  this  depen- 
dence must  exercise  a  beneficial,  though,  per- 
haps a  secret,  influence  on  their  conduct.  I 
speak  with  all  honour  and  respect;  but  the 
principles  of  free  trade  once  admitted,  they 
must  be  extended  also  to  religion.  Every  man 
has  as  much  right  to  exercise  his  free  will  in 
matters  of  religion  as  in  matters  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  public  is  always  ill-served  by  those 
who  enjoy  a  monopoly.  If  a  religion  be  false, 
it  ought  to  fall :  Deortun  injuria  Deis  cune, 
most  philosophically  said  Tiberius.  If  it  be 
true,  it  does  not  need  the  favour  of  the  civil 
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power  or  the  persecution  of  its  adversaries. 

**  L'intolerance  est  fille  des  faux  dieuz/' 

and  to  all  but  **  false  gods/'  its  support  ever 
has  been  and  ever  will  be  pernicious. 
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LETTER  XVI. 


London,  May  16. 

When  I  undertook  to  describe  to  you  the 
^flfect  which  Engfland  produces  upon  the  mind 
of  a  foreigner^  I  imposed  upon  myself  a  more 
difficult  task  than  I  had  imagined.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  write  on  a  foreign  country^ 
where  everthing  is  new  to  the  person  you  ad- 
dress^  and  where  you  are  free  to  enter  into 
minute  descriptions  of  all  that  you  behold. 
Then^  the  whole  scene  being  novel,  it  is  pro- 
portionably  interesting  to  your  correspondent. 
Here,  however,  my  correspondent  is  a  native 
of  the  country  to  be  sketched ;  and  however 
••w  and  interesting  any  object  may  be  to  me,  I 
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am  forbidden  to  mention  it  unless  it  possesses 
some  exclusively  national  feature  which  habit 
may  have  caused  him  to  overlook. 

'^  Now  I  couldmuch  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 
Than  these  things/' 

'Biear  with  me  then  while,  in  as  few  lines  as 
possible,  J  recount  my  visits  to  the  Lions  of 
Londoti« 

After  aending  you  my  journal  two  days 
since,  I  went  with  a  friend  to  see  what,  in 
Italy,  we  should  call  the  Corso — to  survey  the 
carriages  driving  up  and  down  Hyde  Park. 
English  horses  are  universally  admired :  and 
the  make  of  English  carriages  is  traced  in 
those  of  all  the  first  builders  in  Paris.  To  the 
great  annoyance  of  some  patriotic  minds,  this 
Anglomanie  is  now  general  in  France.  Thus 
a  French  lady  once  exclaimed  to  me,  '^  C*est 
honteux  qu^  une  nation  noble  comme  nous  se  mette 
A  singer  ainsi  une  nation  bantiquiere — It  is  a 
disgrace  for  a  noble  nation  like  us,  thus  to 
ape  a  nation  of  shop-keepers." 
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Notwithstanding  this  momentary  fashion 
which  not  even  the  hatred  they  bear  to  Eng- 
land can  check  (and  whatever  philanthrophic 
and  philosophic  souls  may  fancy  to  the  con- 
trary, the  French  do  hate  the  English  and  the 
English  do  hate  the  French^  and  each  people 
displays  this  latent  feeling  in  every  little  ques- 
tion which  may  involve  national  jealousies)^ 
notwithstanding  this  fashionable  Anglomania, 
a  Frenchman  always  considers  that  he  is  pay- 
ing  an  Englishman  the  greatest  possible  com- 
pliment when  he  tells  him  ''mais  vraiment. 
Monsieur,  on  ne  yous  prendrait  pas  pour 
Anglais ;  vous  avez  tout-k-fait  la  toumure 
Franjaise — but  really,  sir,  no  one  would  take 
you  to  be  an  Englishman ;  you  have  quite  the 
air  of  a  Frenchman." 

Thus,  though  some  may  affect  the  dress  and 
peculiarities  of  the  English,  yet  they  are  ever 
mindful  of  the  pre-eminence  of  their  own  na- 
tion. This  imitation  of  the  Eng^h  dress  is, 
however,  confined  to  the  men :  the  ladies  keep 
to  their  own  fashions,  which  generally  originate 
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with  popular  plays  at  the  theatres.  In  this 
manner^  when  the  Freischutz  was  first  per- 
formed^ the  actors  were  decked  in  red  and  black 
dresses :  red  and  black  became  the  fashionable 
colours  of  the  day.  When  I  left  France^  the 
Dame  Blanche — ^taken  from  the  Scotch  story  of 
''  The  Monastery" — ^had,  for  some  time^  been 
acted  with  unabated  applause :  and^  in  imita- 
tion of  the  costume  in  that  play,  the  streets 
and  first  circles  of  Paris  were  soon  thronged 
with  elegant  wearers  of  the  Highland  plaid. 

The  fashion  of  the  day  in  France  had,  there- 
fore, in  some  degree  prepared  me  for  the 
equipages  in  Hyde  Park.  But  though  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  horses,  my  mind  maliciously 
recurred  to  the  light  and  graceful  make  of  the 
Milan  and  Naples  carriages. 

In  one  comer  of  the  park  is  a  heavy  colossal 
bronze  statue,  in  the  same  attitude  as  one  of 
those  which  reins  in  the  marble  horses  on  the 
Roman  Quirinal.  On  the  left  arm  of  this 
awkward  colossus,  a  shield  has  been  placed, 
and  the  whole  structure  has  been  denominated 
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an  Achilles.  This^  the  inscription  informs  us 
is  ^^cast  from  the  cannon  taken  in  various 
battles,  and  inscribed  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton by  his  countrymen/'  It  must  be  regretted 
that  the  inscription  does  not  tell  us  what 
analogy  exists  between  the  times,  countries, 
and  persons  of  the  '*  hero  of  the  day'^  and 
Achilles.  A  great  outcry  has,  however,  been 
raised  against  the  public  exhibition  of  this 
naked  statue  in  a  public  walk :  and  the  ''  green 
man,"  as  he  is  called — ^for  the  damp  of  the 
climate  had  soon  reduced  him  '*  to  that  com- 
plexion"— the  "  green  man"  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  scandal.  This  scandal  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  canting  prudery  wliich^ 
according  to  my  foreign  notions,  and  judging 
from  my  present  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  appears  to  pervade  English  society. 
But,  though  they  would  have  imagined  nothing 
wrong  in  the  exposition  of  the  statue  itself, 
yet  these  foreign  nations  would  certainly  have 
prevented  a  set  of  French  women  from  inscrib- 
ing a  naked  colossal  Achilles  to  any  hero — 
however  well  deserving  of  their  approbation. 


"  •* 
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You  will^  I  am  well  aware,  accuse  me  of 
partiality  and  prejudice  against  England.  I 
know  not  how  to  defend  myself  from  the 
charge ;  but  that  it  is  not  merited  I  am  well 
assured.  The  differences  in  the  customs  of  all 
European  nations  must  be  extremely  slight : 
but,  from  its  insalnar  position,  these  slight 
differences  are  more  marked  in  England  than 
elsewhere.  To  draw  comparisons  is  as  much 
my  purpose  as  to  observe  variations :  I  cannot 
mark  the  latter  without  describing  the  former. 
Besides,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  blame 
all  the  peculiarities  I  observe;  far  from  it; 
they  only  strike  me  because  they  differ  from 
that  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed. 

Perhaps,  also,  you  will  look  upon  my  re- 
marks as  minute  and  trifling.  I  will  not  deny 
but  that  they  may  be  so  :  but  if,  such  as  they 
are,  they  can  afford  any  entertainment  by 
placing  every-day  objects  in  a  new  point  of 
view — ^my  end  will  have  been  accomplished. 
Were  I  to  do  more  than  cast  slight  glances  on 
the  subjects  that  first  attract  the  attention  of 

VOL.   I.  L 
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the  foreigner,  I  should  abandon  the  plan  I 
have  traced  out  to  myself. 

The  day  being  Sunday,  nothing  more  was  to 
be  done ;  and  I  returned  with  my  friend  to  pass 
the  evening  in  sober  sadness,  unprofaned  by 
the  presence  of  cards  or  music.  I  have  heard 
that  a  poor  Italian  organist — lately  landed  in 
England,  and  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
piety  of  the  people — issued  from  his  lodging, 
a  fe.w  Sundays  ago,  after  he  had  carefully 
pitched  his  humble  instrument  to  its  notes  of 
greatest  glee ;  but  he  had  not  advanced  long 
amongst  the  ranks  of  returning  congregations, 
stunning  their  sober  ears  with  the  light  and 
popular  tune  "  Cest  V amour ^  V amour,  V amour,** 
when  the  tumult  he  had  unwittingly  created 
arrested  his  further  progress  and  caused  the 
undesigning  and  astonished  minstrel  to  be 
lodged  in  a  watch-house,  where  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  ^divine  the  cause  of  his  arrest. 

At  Naples,  on  one  Sunday  evening,  I  remem- 
ber having  paid  a  visit  to  the  king^s  confessor, 
and  having  found  his  Lordship— he  was  a 
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Capuchin  bishop— playing  at  cards  with  two 
other  bishops  and  a  Capuchin  monk.    '<  Sano 
giochi  innocenti  —  they  are  innocent  amuse- 
mmits/'  exclaimed  the  old  man  as  I  entered, 
smiling  through  his  long  grey  beard,  and  mo- 
tioning to  me  to  take  part  in  the  game.  ^^  It  is 
well  for  your  Lordships,  thought  I^  that  I  am 
no  English  tourist ;  or  you  would  be  brought 
before  my  countrymen  as  the  heroes  of  a  good 
story/'  But  their  Lordships  knew  that,  though 
the  primitive  christians  had  ever  held  their 
religious  meetings  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
yet  to  abstain  even  from  labour  on  that  day 
was  not  commanded  until  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino— and  then  only  in  the  towns :  and 
that  as  the  christian  revelation  bad  supplanted 
the  Jewish  law,  the  manner  of  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
precepts  of  the  new  church.    None  would  wish 
to  keep  the  Sunday  more  holy  than  they  or  I ; 
but  we  could  not  pray  all  the  morning,  all  the 
day  and  all  the  evening;     and  we  thought 
'^  giochi  innocentV   better  than  talking  of  our 
neighbours.  L  2 
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On  the  following  morning,  I  breakfasted 
with  a  friend  in  the  Temple.  In  the  gardens 
belonging  to  this  establishment,  is  a  meagre 
squirt,  .remarkable,  I  am  told,  as  the  largest 
jet  d*eau  in  town.  But,  indeed,  the  climate 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  quantity  of 
artificially-flying  water  should  be  as  small 
as  possible:  to  that  climate  we  may  trust 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  natural  humidity. 

We  took  a  boat  on  the  Thames ;  and,  from 
Vauxhall  bridge,  glided  down  the  river  under 
all  the  others.  Waterloo  bridge  is  a  most 
magnificent  monument,  whose  equal  does  not 
exist;  though,  perhaps,  the  pillars  between 
the  arches  give  it  a  heavy  appearance  from  an 
affectation  of  unnecessary  lightness.  In  its 
bridges,  England  has  an  undoubted  superiority 
over  other  countries.  In  a  large  coal  barge, 
we  shot  down  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  daring 
alterations  making  in  London  Bridge,  and 
passed  before  the  Custom-house  and  the 
Tower.  There  was  not  much  shipping  in  the 
pool,  and  we  landed  at  the  Tunnel. 


*  ri 
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.  Though  the  hour  for  visiting  the  works  was 
parsed,  a  polite  order  from  the  engineer  pro- 
cured us  admittance.  We  descended  the  well 
that  leads  to  the  level  of  the  two  passages, 
which^  running  near  to  one  another  in  parallel 
lines,  have  as  yet^  reached  only  to  the  poiat 
directly  under  high  -  water  mark.  *^  Why, 
what  a  matter-of-fact  set  of  people  you  English 
are/'  I  observed  to  my  friend  ;  ^^  here  are  two 
exact  grottos  of  Posilipo — under  a  river  instead 
of  traversing  the  bowels  of  a  mountain.  And 
yet  you  call  them  the  Tunnel!  Do,  in  the  name 
of  poetry  3  call  them  the  grottos  of  the  Thames  : 
gi;otto  is  an  appellation  to  which  they  are  as 
well  entitled  as  any  burrow  under  the  earth, 
and  which  would  have  been  granted  them  were 
they  constructed  in  a  more  classical  country." 
This  is,  however,  a  stupendous  undertaking ; 
andyfor  the  sake  of  the  projectors  who  prompted 
it,  we  must  hope  it  will  succeed  and  answer 
all  their  intentions. 

At  the  grottos  of  the  Thames,  we  again 
crossed  the  river,  and  landed  in  the  docks. 
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Here,  big  with  national  pride,  my  friend  led 
roe  round  the  large  basons  and  many  and 
extensive  warehouses,  and,  with  increasing 
exultation,  pointed  to  the  innumerable  casks 
of  wine  that  lay  scattered  and,  apparently,  un- 
heeded, on  the  pavement  of  the  different  courts. 
"  Nation  boutiquihre  r  muttered  my  foreign 
aristocratic  pride.  '^A  most  wonderful  and 
praise-worthy  desire  of  gttin,"  answered  my 
astonished  reason:  *'but,  it  continued,  I  must 
nevertheless  prefer  the  land  that  grows  the 
wine  to  that  which  imports  and  drinks  it/' 

Passing  through  Billingsgate,  I  loitered  to 
read  the  amusing  inscription  around  the  base 
of  the  monument,  and  entered  Birch's  famous 
turtle-soup  house.  This  is  an  English  dish  to 
which — ^nothwithstanding  the  success  of  Har- 
lequin's experiments  on  the  squelette  vwantt'^ 
most  French  palates  will  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
custom themselves ;  and  I  was  much  surprised 
at  the  saw-dust  on  the  floor  and  the  general 
want  of  elegance  at  this  famous  restaurateur's. 

St.  PauFs  came  next.    Fortunately  I  know 
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ot  no  boUding  of  which  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
oalt  to  give  a  description :  and  shall^  there- 
fore, make  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the 
incongraities  of  its  architecture  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  not  dwelling  upon  them.  After 
baying  so  often  beard  this  church  mentioned 
in  the  same  sentence  with  St.  Peter's  of  Rome, 
I  must  confess  that,  on  entering  it,  I  was  ex- 
cessively astonished  at  the  smallness  of  its 
dimensions,  which,  indeed,  little  agree  with 
the  magnitude  of  its  dome.  But  why  are  the 
arches  on  which  it,  the  dome,  rests,  broken  up 
by  lower  arches  that  stretch  across  beneath  the 
curre  of  each,  and  form  ''whispering  galleries," 
or  some  such  unarchitectural  contrivances? 
The  unity  of  the  rest  of  the  building  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  destroyed  by  pilastres  which 
run  only  to  half  the  height  of  other  pilastres. 
The  whole  church  is  so  small  as  to  seem  an 
appendage  of  the  dome,  instead  of  the  dome's 
being  an  appendage  of  the  church.  But,  as  if 
purposely  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  curve, 
that  dome  is  itself  painted  to  represent 
perpendicular  pillars ! 
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St.  Paul's  does  not  escape  the  influence  of 
the  London  atmosphere.  The  eye  cannot 
reach  to  the  elevation  of  the  lantern  on  account 
of  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  float  about  within 
the  dome  and  intercept  all  that  is  above  them  ! 
The  appearance  of  the  outward  walls  is  cu- 
rious. The  stones  are  either  perfectly  white, 
or  covered  with  larg^e  streaks  and  patches  of 
a  jet  black  substance !  Though  it  appears 
confined  and  jammed  in  between  the  solid 
bases  of  the  two  ugly  towers  that  rise  on  each 
side  of  ity  yet  the  front  portico  is  fine.  But, 
to  criticise  the  architecture  of  this  cathedral, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  recollect  the 
imposing  simplicity  of  the  Pantheon,  or  the 
magnificent  faults  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica. 

We  dined  at  a  place  that  called  itself  a 
French  restaurateur's.  The  want  of  caffes  and 
restaurateurs^  like  those  of  the  Continent,  is  a 
great  inconvenience  to  a  foreigner  in  London. 
In  Paris,  every  thing  speaks  for  itself,  and 
seems  calculated  to  make  a  stranger  feel  at 
home :  but  in  London,  if  he  has  no  friend  to 
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guide  and  instnict  him,  he  runs  a  chance  of 
dying  of  hanger  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

In  the  evening  of  this  busily  employed  day, 
I  went  to  the  French  theatre  in  Tottenham 
street.  I  left  my  card  and  address  on  entering  ; 
— for^  not  being  licensed,  the  managers  can 
receive  no  money  at  the  door^  but  are  compelled 
to  trnst  to  the  honour  and  honesty  of  their 
audience  at  whose  dwellings  they  collect  it 
on  the  following  day.     Some  time    since,  an 
English    company    endeavoured    to    get    up 
English  plays  at  Paris ;  but,  after  a  short  trial, 
the  actors  were  hooted  out  of  the  town ;  be- 
cause, it  was  reported,  the  French  performers 
were  not  acknowledged  in  London.    Though 
this  may  account  for  the  bad  reception  our 
countrymen  met  with,  yet  it  would  have  been 
more  to  the  credit  of  the   French  had  they 
seized   the  offered   opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  us,  and  of  establishing 
a  better  understanding  between  the  peaceful 
people  of  too  frequently  hostile  governments. 
The  theatre  in  Tottenham  street  is  small,  but 

l5 
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neat :  the  acting  is  very  good ;  and  I  remem- 
ber that  the  delivery  of  the  actors  was  particu- 
larly slow  and  distinct.  They  have  adapted 
their  elocution  to  the  difficulties  which  the  lan- 
guage itself  presents  to  most  of  their  hearers. 
I  am  told  that  they  have  made  this  slight 
change  since  their  first  arrival  in  the  country : 
for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  a  lan- 
guage always  complain  of  the  quickness  and 
volubility  with  which  it  appears  to  be  spoken 
by  the  natives. ' 

Here,  as  at  Paris,  I  have  visited  in  succes- 
sion all  the  different  theatres :  from  its  stage 
a  man  may,  in  a  great  degree,  judge  of  the 
character  of  a  people.  One  accustomed  to  the 
fougue  du  midi  will  not,  at  first,  like  the  elocu- 
tion of  English  orators.  Neither  iu  the  pulpit, 
at  the  bar,  nor  on  the  stage,  is  there  sufficient 
action  in  the  gestures  or  animation  in  the 
voice ;  and  the  tones  of  their  speeches  seem  to 
abound  in  false  cadences.  How  nnpersnasive 
is  the  speech  read,  in  an  almost  necessarily 
monotonous  voice,  when  compared  to  the  same 
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'ipeech,  learnt  off  before  hand«  it  is  true,  but 
delivered  with  ail  the  fire  of  extemporary  com* 
position  I  Bat  this  applies  chiefly  to  the  pulpit, 
though  the  false  cadences,  or  what  appear  such 
to  me,  and  want  of  animation,  may  be  traced 
in  all  public  speaking. 

But  this  must  not  diminish  the  admira- 
tion due  to  our  unequalled  parliamentary 
orators.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  tlieir 
delivery — for  I  have  not  as  yet  been  present  at 
a  debate — their  extemporary  speeches,  a  fa- 
culty unknown,  so  to  say^  in  France,  may  be 
brought  forward  as  unanswerable  proofs  of 
English  oratorical  genius. 

As  to  the  acting  on  the  English  stage,  that 
of  the  women  appears  to  me  better  than  that 
of  the  men.  .At  all  events,  they  shew  more 
feeling,  more  soul,  and  more  sensibility,  than 
are  observable  in  the  actresses  of  France. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
do  so,  considering  the  more  desperate  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  authors 
of  English  plays.  I  entered  Drury-lane  theatre 
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the  other  night,  daring  the  performance  of  that 
scene  in  which  Othello  pours  the  first  burst  of 
his  suspicions  on  the  devoted  Desdemona: 
and  the  words  which  then  struck  my  ears, 
accustomed  to  the  decent  language  of  the 
French  stage,  fully  demanded  that  show  of 
horror  and  feeling  displayed  by  the  actress. 
Young  and  Macready  were  the  justly  admired 
performers  in  this  play  of  our  unequalled  tra- 
gedian :  and  to  them  can  be  applied  but  little 
of  my  former  remarks  on  the  delivery  of 
English  public  speakers. 

Comedy,  and  particularly  buffoonery,  is  here 
coarser  and  less  refined  than  in  France  :  for, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  contradiction, 
there  is  a  certain  refinement  proper  to 
buffoonery. 

At  the  Italian  Opera-house,  I  saw  Madame 
Pasta — or  la  Pasta,  as  we  say  in  Italy — per- 
form her  favourite  part  in  Rossini's  Tancredi. 
Of  course,  no  theatre  can  bear  comparison 
with  that  magnificent  hall  —  San  Carlo  of 
Naples  :  yet  this  one  is  of  a  good  size,  though 
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it  vfBLS  ill-fitted  up,  and  tarnished.  All  the 
actors  seemed  to  labour  under  the  influence 
of  the  heavy  atmosphere.  Our  climate  is  little 
suited  to  Southern  constitutions.  Yet,  at 
Paris,  I  did  not  remark  this,  though  I  had, 
indeed,  observed  Rossini — who  was  then  ia 
the  orchestra — yawn  most  impressively  while 
the  whole  house  was  rapturously  applauding- 
an  air  in  his  own  splendid  opera  of  the  Barbiere 
de  Seviglia  !  Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of 
opinions  in  Italy,  Madame  Pasta  is  here,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  generally  admired :  and  it 
would  be  accounted  impertinence  in  any  one 
to  remark  on  the  successful  **  shakes,"  as  the 
English  call  them,  which  even  she  occasionally 
condescends  to  introduce  into  her  performance. 
She  does  not,  indeed,  give  way  to  bad  taste  as 
frequently  as  do  most  other  Italian  singers  in 
England  :  but  we  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult 
to  withstand  every  opportunity  of  securing 
that  rapturous  applause  which  always  follows 
an  abominably-prolonged  '^  shake  !" 
When  the  play  at  the   Tottenham  Street 
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Theatre — ^where  I  am  still  enjoying  the  French 
language  and  French  associations — was  ended, 

I  went  to  a  party  at  Lady  A 'a,  Gros- 

venor  Street.  It  was  what  is  here  called  a 
rout;  in  Italy^  it  would  have  been  a  conver- 
sazione. The  manners  of  educated  people 
must,  necessarily,  be  alike  in  all  civilized 
countries ;  and  I  observe  nothing  particular 
in  those  of  London  society.  Here  were,  it  is 
true,  an  extraordinary  number  of  young 
ladies  da  maritcure;  and  they  talked  with  a 
much  greater  volubility,  and  walked  about 
with  a  much  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  is 
permitted  to  our  foreign  Misses.    What  was 

my  surprise  when  Mrs. ,  with  whom  I  was 

conversing  in  a  room  below,  desired  me  to 

give  my  arm  to  Miss ,  and  conduct  her 

above  stairs  to  her  mother !  While  complying 
with  this  pleasing  request,  I  chose  the  worst 
possible  subject  of  conversation,  but  the  only 
one  on  which  I  could  then  think — the  freedom 
allowed  to  English  young  ladies.  In  France, 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  would  have  been  the 
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nearest  approach  allowed ;  and  no  young  lady 
would  have  ventured  to  walk  so  far  without 
her  chaperon. 

I  have  said  that  in  France  the  men  copy  the 
English  style  of  dress :  here  the  ladies  imitate 
the  French  fashions — but  with  very  bad  success. 
The  coiffure  of  their  hair  astonishes  me^  as 
being  particularly  uncouth.  I  say  nothing 
here  of  their  beauty. 

In  nothing  does  the  traveller  find  more  diffi- 
culty than  in  habituating  himself  to  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  politeness  adopted  in  each 
country.  The  variety  is  not  so  great  as  is  sup- 
posed ;  but  each  people  has  in  society  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  address.  For  example :  accus- 
tomed to  bow  and  take  off  his  hat  to  a  French 
woman,  it  is  only  after  a  certain  length  of 
time,  backed  by  a  certain  degree  of  impudence, 
that  a  stranger  will  dare  to  offer  to  shake 
hands  with  an  English  lady.  But,  after  he  has 
been  once  broken  in  to  the  system  of  shaking 
hands,  he  will  revolt  against  the  unmeaning 
insipidity  of  a  foreign  bow.     Many  English 
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imagine  kissing  the  hand  to  be  the  common 
continental  salutation  to  a  lady.  This  act 
would  either  denote  a  great  degree  of  hu- 
mility or  a  great  degree  of  affection ;  in  the 
one  case,  it  is  rarely  required  ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  never  tolerated  in  public.  In  Germany, 
however,  der  handkuss  is  more  common.  But 
no  method  is  capable  of  expressing  so  much 
or  so  little  as  the  English  grasp  of  the  hand  : — 
indifference,  dislike,  formality,  friendship,  or 

love. 

How  gratifying  it  is  to  a  stranger,  coming 
amongst  the  people  of  an  entirely  different 
nation  and  country,  to  find  only  the  slight  va- 
riations of  manners  and  customs  which  I  have 
been  able  to  remark !  And  how  much  do  we 
not  owe  to  the  intercourse  which  the  ever- 
existing,  though  often  stifled,  feelings  of  good- 
will, which  commerce  and  literature  have 
established  between  the  several  great  portions 
of  Christian  mankind  ! 

While  visiting  the  different  lions  of  London, 
I  have  been  often  tempted  to  doubt  the  loyalty 
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of  the  English  people.     From  the  little  that  is 
seen  or  heard  of  the  King    of  England,    a 
foreigner  would  be  led  to  question  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  personage.     Here  are  no 
busts  to  imprint  on  his  mind  the  features  of 
Ae  Sovereign ;  and  no  inscriptions  to  record 
his  virtues,  his  labours,  and  his  magnificence. 
How  different  this  neglect  from  the  devotion 
of  the  subjects  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Ck>n- 
tinent !  There,  images  of  the  Prince  are  found 
in  every  public  office;  and  inscriptions  pro- 
claim his  poiver  on  every  wall.    The  rapidity 
with  which,  of  late  years,  these  Sovereigns  have 
sometimes  supplanted  one  another  has  not,  in 
the  least,  damped  the  capacious  loyalty  of  the 
people.  After  the  first  return  of  Louis  XVIII., 
I  have  heard   of  an    economical  judge  who 
drew  a  scrawl  over  the  Imperial  head  which 
stood    as  a   frontispiece    to     his   volume  of 
Napoleon's  code  of  laws ;  and  in  the  house  of 
a  man  who  had  made  his  fortune  by  Robe- 
spierre, I  have  seen  the  image  of  Louis  dis- 
played on  the  same  nail  which  had  supported 
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the  bas  relief  likeness  of  the  Emperor !  Thus 
does  each  one  lord  it  in  his  day  :  ^^  plus  on  en 
pend,  plus  il  s'en  presente :"  each  exacts  oaths 
of  submission^  'till  oaths  are  become  empty 
words:  and  sculptors  and  painters  alone  re- 
joice amidst  the  general  indifference^  and  hail 
each  succession  of  Sovereigns  with  the  com- 
forting thought  '^  the  more  the  merrier/'  The 
*'  purified"  artist  who  engraved^  over  the  royal 
library  of  Madrid,  that  in  1826  Ferdinand  V II. 
^'  has  aedes  invisere  dignatus  est :  Iberi  plau- 
dite,  plaudite  et  exteri/'*  would  take  more 
interest  than  many  of  his  fellow-subjects  in 
another  revolution  which  should  procure  him 
another  job! 

Not  having  remarked,  over  the  London 
Museum  and  galleries,  inscriptions  expressive 
of  subject  admiration  like  that  of  Madrid,  I 
was  led  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  English 
people.  But  I  recollected  that,  where  the  sen- 
timents are  most  doubtful^  professions  most 
abound. 

*  See  Voyage  k  Madrid ;  par  Adolphe  Blanqui. 
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This  mornings  I  breakfasted  in  St.  James's- 
place»   in  the    beautifally  situated  house  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  who,  by  his  pleasant  and 
spirited  conversation,  was  the  life  of  a  most 
agreeable  party  of  his  own  family  and  of  se- 
veral well-known  authors.    After  breakfast,  I 
was  detained  in  examining  Mr.  Rogers's  very 
valuable  collections  of  articles  of  virtfl  and  of 
select  paintings;   there,  amongst  some  very 
good  specimens  of  the  Italian  schools,  I  first 
saw  two  or  three  fine  pictures  of  our  truly 
great  artist — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  was  gra- 
tified beyond  measure  by  this  visit  to  one  of 
whom  I  had  often  heard  with  national  pride 
on  every  part  of  the  Continent. 

I  next  proceeded  to  secure  a  place  in  a  Bath 
coach  ;  and  am  now  looking  forward,  without 
regret,  to  my  departure  from  London.  The 
inconvenient  size  of  the  town,  and  its  smoky 
atmosphere,  are  the  main  reasons  which  make 
me  think  three  weeks  a  sufficient  residence  in 
the  Capital  of  the  English  government,  and  of 
the  commercial  world :  and,  from  the  union  of 
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these  two,  arise  the  inconveniences  of  which  I 
complain.  In  fact,  in  no  other  coantry  does 
this  union  of  the  seats  of  government  and  of 
commerce  exist.  Havre  is  the  commercial  sea- 
port of  Paris,  Antwerp,  of  Brussels :  nor  was 
England  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  until 
the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  loss  of  the 
French  provinces  drew  the  court  from  its  old 
seat  at  Winchester — which  still  contains,  I  am 
told,  the  only  handsome  palace  which  the 
sovereigns  of  England  possess. 
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London,  May  18. 

What  carious  characters  do  travellers  occa- 
sionally meet  with !  Here  has  a  little  man 
been  playing,  for  some  days  and  nights,  on 
the  guitar,  in  a  bed-room  adjoining  mine,  and 
playing  so  beautifhlly  that  others  have  envied 
me  his  vicinity.  I  never  heard  or  witnessed 
anything  like  it !  Give  him  the  motivo  of  any 
melody,  and  forth  it  beams  from  his  counte- 
nance, while  his  fingersdcall  out,  from  the  puny 
instrument,  such  tones  as  no  one  would  ever 
believe  it  to  harbour.  And  he  is  a  hero,  too  ! 
and  acquired  his  wondrous  faculty  while  he 
lay  concealed  from  political  foes.    But  I  must 
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recount  his  history,  as  he  freely  communicated 
it  to  me  after  we  had  breakfasted  two  or  three 
times  at  adjoining  tables. 

Image,  therefore,  to  yourself  a  small,  well- 
formed,  ci'devantjeune  homme  ; — with  eyes  and 
hair  as  black  as  jet — complexion  approaching 
to  that  of  a  ripe  olive — delicately  white  hands, 
and  an  erect  military  carriage.  Such  is  Col- 
onel 6 — ,  the  son  of  a  noble  of  old  Spain  who 
was  married  to  a  wealthy  heiress  in  Spanish 
South  America.  His  father  had  large  posses- 
dons  in  both  countries;  and  this  son  was 
early  married  to  a  well-dowered  and  beautiful 
transatlantic  girl  on  her  attaining  her  four- 
teenth year :— such  being  the  marriageable  age 
in  the  south.  A  few  years  after,  his  father 
died,  and  the  war  of  independence  broke  out. 
My  hero  felt  as  a  South-American ;  and  joined 
the  colonists  against  the  mother  country. 

His  rank,  wealth,  and  ability  soon  procured 
him  a  high  command,  which  he  worthily  filled. 
His  name  was  foremost  in  the  councils  of  the 
rebels;  and  incurred^  in  a  proportionate  de- 
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gree,  the  hostility  of  Ferdinand.  At  lengthy 
the  nitimate  independence  of  his  country  being 
secured,  and  the  Cortes  having  been  convoked 
in  Spain  on  the  faith  of  the  treacherous  sove- 
reign who  saved  his  life  by  swearing  to  respect 
a  constitutional  government — my  South  Ame- 
rican leader  came  to  Europe,  flushed  with  the 
pride  of  a  liberator,  to  reclaim  the  paternal 
property  which  the  king's  former  govern- 
ment had  confiscated  when  he  had  first  joined 
the  colonial  revolt.  He  landed  at  Cadiz,  and 
found  the  tables  turned.  The  expedition  of 
the  Duke  of  Angoul^me,  the  h6ros  du  midi,  as 
the  legitimatists  called  him,  had  put  down  the 
Cortes,  and  freed  Ferdinand.  A  price  had  been 
again  put  upon  the  head  of  the  South  American 
Colonel. 

He  landed  in  disguise  and  secreted  himself 
in  the  house  of  an  old  family  friend  near  the 
coast.  But  here  he  could  not  remain  unmo- 
lested. It  was  known  that  he  had  landed; 
and  to  this  neighbourhood  was  he  tracked. 
Well,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it ;"    said  his 
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bost^  when  he  was  informed  that  a  military 
party  was  approaching  his  domain.  ''They 
must  bo  coming*  to  look  after  you :  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  tnm  my  favourite  study  to  account, 
and  to  re-enact  the  games  of  hide  and  seek,  de- 
scribed in  my  dear  Arabian  nights.  Let  me  see 
— I  have  just  been  reading  about  the  hunch- 
back. These  royalist  soldiers  never  read  !" 
.  **  But  they  wiU.take  me  prisoner/'  exclaimed 
the  Colonel^  "  while  you  are  planning  some 
classical  mode  of  concealing  me." 

"  Never  fear,  never  fear :  they  have  not  got 
to  the  garden  gate  yet ;  and  will  not  be  at  the 
door  for  the  next  five  minutes.  There ;  I  have 
it !  They  put  the  dead  body  down  the  neigh- 
bour's chimney,  you  must  get  up  the  chimney : 
luckily  it  is  a  spacious  one;  although  your 
size  would  not  require  a  very  vast  lodging.'^ 

''  Here's  for  it,  then !"  interrupted  the  South- 
American  ;  scrambling  up  the  only  chimney 
in  the  mansion.  He  had  but  just  ensconced 
himself  against  some  projecting  stones  in  the 
flue  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
house  door. 
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'^  May  you  live  a  thousand  years,  Senhor/' 
the  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  party, 
as  be  entered  the  old  noble's  library. 

**  A  million  be  yours,  Caballero ;"  replied 
the  polished  host  closing  his  beloved  volume. 

'^  I  was  just  reading  over  again  a  few  pages 
in  my  favourite  book — the  Arabian  nights.  In 
what  can  I  have  the  felicity  of  serving  you  ?*' 

''  Aye ;  you  constitutionalists  pique  your- 
selves much  upon  your  reading  and  writing.  I 
thank  the  blessed  Virgin  tliat,  though  I  do 
know  something  of  the  former,  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  is  not  ex- 
pected to  have  more  clerkship  than  is  required 
to  sign  his  name.  However,  Marquis,  you 
must  allow  me  and  my  party  to  go  over  your 
house.  You  are  reported  to  have  that  infernal 
American  Colonel  concealed  here." 

**  My  castle  is  too  much  honoured.  Permit 
me  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  different 
apartments.'' 

^'  By  heavens,  what  an  excellent  kitchen,  and 
and  what  a  famous  chimney  V*  ejaculated  the 
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lieutenant  as  they  entered  a  spacious  apart- 
ment. '^  My  men  would  not  object  to  taste 
your  cheer,  Senhor;  althoug^h  they  cannot 
quaff  to  the  toasts  which  you  would  probably 
propose." 

^'  They  do  me  too  much  honour.  The 
dressers  are  ever  heated  :  for  that  great  chim- 
ney has  not  been  used  since  a  party  of  English 
soldiers  roasted  a  quarter  of  an  ox  at  it  in 
the  wars  with  the  French.  The  stupid  beasts 
always  preferred  beef  to  mutton  !  However, 
the  soldiers  of  the  king  must  have  of  the  best. 
Look  to  it,  major  duomo.'^ 

Nothing  suspicious  having  been  found  in 
the  house,  this  amiable  party  at  length  ga- 
thered round  the  table  on  which  the  mutton 
soup  (preferred  by  all  Spaniards)  steamed  in- 
vitingly. Wines  were  given  them  unsparingly ; 
and  for  many  hours  did  they  make  free  with 
the  unwilling  hospitality  of  the  old  constitu- 
tionalist : — for  the  soldiers  of  Ferdinand  knew 
that  any  annoyance  inflicted  upon  one  of  his 
party  would  be  well  received  at  head  quarters. 
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At  length,  however,  they  departed  : — protest- 
ing their  joy  that  the  traitorous  charge  of 
secreting  a  proclaimed  and  outlawed  rebel 
had  proved  unfounded. 

Slowly  then  did  the  Colonel  descend  from 
his  hiding  place ; — faint  and  weary  and  aching 
in  every  bone. 

"  I  wish  to  God,  Marquis,  that  your  Arabian 
night  heroes  would  imagine  some  pleasanter 
places  of  concealment  another  time !''  he  ex- 
claimed. 

'''Patience,  friend;  they  have  taught  me 
many  more ;  but  that  came  first  to  memory/' 

Scarcely  had  the  poor  fugitive  swallowed  a 
morsel  of  food  and  drank  off  a  cup  of  wine, 
when  a  servant  rushed  in  exclaiming, 

"  Madre  di  Dios  !  those  cursed  soldiers  are 
returned,  and  have  just  reached  the  hall  door !" 

''  I  protest  against  the  chimney  !*'  cried  the 
Colonel. 

''No,  no,  amigo;  my  studies  have  taught 
me  better  than  to  repeat  that." 

"  Open  the  door,  in  the  deviPs  name," 
shouted  the  troops  below.  m  2 
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"Here,  Colonel/'  said  the  old  Marquis, 
harrying  himself,  for  once  in  his  life:  come 
into  this  store  room.  "  There;  jump  into  that 
oil  jar :  forty  such  concealed  the  forty  thieves. 
It  is  only  half  lull  of  salad  oil.'' 

"  Out  of  the  fire-place  into  the  frying-oil,*' 
thought  the  American,  in  a  synonimous  Spanish 
proverb,  as  he  clambered  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  and  squatted  himself  on  his  heels 
within  it;  while  the  oil  rose  up  to  his  neck. 
His  friend  left  him  and  went  to  receive  his 
unwelcome  guests,  who  were  already  ranging 
through  the  house  and  had  reached  the  library. 

"  We  have  been  deceived,  Senhor ;''  shouted 
the  officer  in  a  rage.  ''  I  have  been  assured 
that  that  born  son  of  Satan  was  traced  to  your 
house  and  has  not  yet  left  it.  Come  along, 
comrades ;  and  make  better  use  of  your  eyes 
this  time." 

Again  they  walked  round  every  room  in  the 
house ;  again  they  opened  every  closet ;  peeped 
under  every  bed;  and  looked  behind  every 
chair,  and  beneath  every  table.    No  traitor 
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was  to  be  seen.  They  entered  the  store-room. 
The  Colonel  held  his  breath,  and  popped  his 
head  underneath  the  oil. 

''Examine  those  oil  jars,  corporal/'  said 
the  officer. 

**  One  of  them  is  quite  empty ;  and  the  other 
two  are  full  of  oil.  Excellency  /'  replied  the 
man. 

**  Come  along  then  ;"  and  they  left  the  room. 

What  a  long  breath  the  poor  Colonel  drew 

as  he  again  lifted  his  head  above  the  liquid, 

which  thickly  dripped  from  his  long,  curling 

bairi 

"  There,  friend,"  said  the  old  Marquis  enter- 
ing soon  after,  when  the  foiled  pursuers  had 
.  left  his  house ;  '*  There,  you  see  the  advantage 
of  a  taste  for  reading,  which  that  ignorant 
legitimatist  decried.  If  they  come  again,  I'll 
hide  you  in — " 

''  Thanks,  friend ;  thanks.  But  if  they  come 
again,  TU  find  a  hiding  place  more  to  my  taste 
that  your  books  afford/' 

However,  they  did  not  come  aurain.    The 
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Colonel  effected  his  escape  by  sea  to  Italy. 
Here  he  was  hunted  from  Naples  to  Rome; 
and  was  ordered^  by  the  government  of  each 
country,  to  quit  the  territory  within  a  limited 
number  of  hours.  He  reached  Genoa  :  the 
same  system  was  still  followed  up.  Every 
sovereign  in  the  holy  alliance  spurned  the 
convicted  rebel  from  his  territory.  At  Genoa, 
he  had,  I  found,  become  acquainted  with  some 
friends  of  mine  who  had  intended  to  take  him, 
in  their  felucca,  to  Nice.  Luckily  for  the 
Colonel,  a  lady  of  the  party  was  terrified  by 
the  difiiculties  of  the  passage  in  such  a  slight 
boat;  and  all  proceeded  along  the  scarcely- 
formed  road  over  the  maritime  Alps.  On 
arriving  at  Nice,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
Spanish  cutter  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  him 
off  the  gulph  of  Spezia ;  and  that  the  felucca 
would  have  been  seized,  and  his  gallant  ad- 
ventures suddenly  arrested  at  the  yard  arm. 

Such  was  the  detail  of  some  of  the  passages 
of  his  life  which  he  recounted  to  me.  He  had 
maintained  bis  cheerftilness  in  all  his  troubles ; 
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and  had  found  no  small  solace  in  bis  guitair 
He  was  now  on  the  point  of  embarking  once 
more  for  South  America ;  for  ever  bidding  adieu 
to  Europe.  But  he  doubted  not  that  fresh 
troubles  would  await  him  in  the  new  world  ; 
for  a  report  having  been  spread  there  that  he 
had  been  seized  and  executed  by  Ferdinand, 
his  young  wife  in  despair  had,  with  her  mother^ 
concealed  her  sorrow  in  the  cloister  and  had 
finally  taken  the  veil.  My  hero  would  have 
to  prove  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  to  claim 
his  wife's  adherence  to  her  first  vow  in  pre- 
ference to  that  which  she  had  since  contracted 
in  mistake.  I  thanked  him  heartily  for  the 
outline  of  his  adventures ;  and  recommended 
him  to  stock  his  cabin  for  his  future  voyage 
with  a  complete  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments. 

I  have  been  to  visit  one  of  those  perverted  old 
Catholic  foundations  which  still  abound  in 
England : — I  allude  to  Dulwich  College ;  for- 
merly called,  as  my  guide  book  informs  me, 
*^  God's  Gift  College/'  and  which  is,  or  should 
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be,  entirely  devoted  to  the  maintainance  of 
persons  of  the  name  of  AUeyne  or  Allen.  Snch, 
however,  is  not  now  the  case ;  as  it  only  main- 
tains half  a  dozen  old  people  in  blue  gowns,  and 
two  or  three  Protestant  fellows,  descendants 
of  the  Catholic  monks,  in  affluence.  Whether, 
in  truth,  these  are,  however,  the  successors 
of  the  old  monks,  or  of  lay  fellows,  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  statutes 
to  say:  but  I  was  informed,  by  the  very 
agreeable  and  liberal-minded  Master  of  the 
college,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  vacate 
his  charge  should  he  take  to  himself  a  wife. 
How  curious  it  is  that  this  nngallant  system 
should  stamp  a  class  of  men  in  England  as 
Anglican  monks !  It  is  almost  the  only  relic 
of  an  obsolete  institution  in  this  country;  and 
neither  the  sufferers— in  politeness  to  the  fair 
sex,  we  must  suppose  that  they  are  so — ^nor  the 
public,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  cause  or  object 
of  its  continuance.  It  is  a  traditional  homage 
rendered  to  the  situation  and  character  of 
those  whose  places  are  now  filled  by  fiir 
different  successors.    And  the  homage  must  be 
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traditional  and  entirely  voluntary  in  the  case 
of  all  clerical  fellowships  or  masterships :  for 
no  Catholic  founder  would  have  thought  of 
prohibiting,  by  statute,  the  marriage  of  bis 
priests ;  the  constant  discipline  of  the  church 
having  rendered  such  impossible.  The  con* 
tinned  celibacy  of  such  fellows,  now  that  the 
clergy  are  permitted  to  marry,  is  therefore  a 
silent  homage  to  traditional  propriety. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  while 
partaking  of  an  elegant  collation  at  Dulwich 
College,  and  wandering  through  its  pleasant 
gardens  and  its  gallery  of  fine  paintings. 
What  a  pleasant  life,  thought  I,  would  be  that 
of  an  Anglican  monk  in  a  monastery  like  this, 
could  he  but  bring  home  a  Mrs.  Monk  to  par- 
take his  cell  with  him !  I  am  told  that  the 
heads  of  the  colleges  in  the  two  universities 
think  so  too  ;  and  have  conferred  upon  them- 
selves the  privilege. 

You  have  no  notion  how  curious  all  this 
appears  to  a  foreigner.  I  remember  a  pleasant 
young  man  at  Paris,  the  grandson  of  one  of 
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your  ecclesisatical  dignitaries,  whom  the 
amused  natives  constantly  called  in  society 
*'  le  petit  fils  de  Tarchevfeque." 

Arriving  from  continental  cities,  in  which 
every  tenth  person  you  meet  is  an  Englishman, 
1  could  not  but  remark  how  very  small  is  the 
number  of  foreigners  to  be  found  in  London 
society  or  even  in  the  London  streets.  *^  It  is 
very  strange,"  said  a  friend,  "  that  foreigners 
do  not  come  to  England,  as  we  go  to  their 
countries  ;  the  same  objects  for  foreign  travel 
must  exist  with  them  as  with  us.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  equally  anxious  to 
improve  themselves  and  obtain  information." 

*'  To  improve  themselves  and  gain  inform- 
ation I"  thought  I :  as  if  such  were  the  leading 
objects  of  the  shoals  of  wandering  English 
who  now  arose  *^  on  memory's  aching  sight !'' 
Who,  in  truth,  is  so  unfasl^ionable,  so  pedantic 
as  to.  travel  that  he  may  study  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  character  of  their  inhabitants  or  the 
monuments  of  their  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory? Bear-leaders,  indeed,  may  occasionally 
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condescend  to  talk  on  such  subjects  :  but  tbeir 
bears  own  far  different  aims  —  far  different 
inducements. 

And  families^  thought  I  —  as  the  good 
motherly  Englishwoman^  whom  I  met  at  Mar- 
tigni  rose  upon  my  mind :  she  who  told  me 
that  she  always  felt  all  the  bed  sheets  to  see  that 
they  were  dry :  adding  that  she  had  always 
**  a  nice  warm  hand  to  feel  them  with/'  as  she 
proffered  to  me  a  probationary  grasp  of  it, 
which  I  ungallantly  declined — and  families  ? — 
what  object  but  economy  prompts  their  foreign 
traveH  Is  not  the  saving  of  every  sous  the 
principal  object  of  their  study  ?  Can  a  picture 
gallery,  a  ruin,  or  a  church,  turn  them  aside 
from  their  direct  line  of  road^  or  delay  their 
flight  from  one  station  to  another  ?  No  :  they 
settle  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  at  the 
desired  goal^  and  economize  enough  to  afford 
Miss  a  few  lessons  from  a  fashionable  singing- 
master;  that  she  and  papa  and  mama  may 
then  return  to.  England  and  boast  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  foreign  education. 

M  5 
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And  yoang  married'  couples,  methought,  as 
the  many  interesting  specimens  of  English 
incipient  connubial  bliss  rose  upon  my  mind — 
for  the  Continent  is  now  the  favourite  scene 
of  the  prolonged  honey-moon — ^why  do  these 
''  happy  couples''  travel  ?  Do  they  go  abroad 
to  improve  their  minds  or  their  persons?  Oh, 
no ;  each  is  already  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  I  All  countries  and  all  places  are  alike 
to  them :  they  go  abroad  to  study  one  another^ 
not  the  lands  through  which  they  lovingly 
glide. 

And  mothers  with  marriageable  daughters-^ 
ragazze  da  maritare  —  what  carries  them 
abroad,  my  imagination  enquired,  as  it  fondly 
recurred  to  all  the  dear  little  flirts  ?  *'  Oh,  we 
must  go  to  Rome,  mama !  They  say  it  is  the 
most  delightfully  gay  place  in  the  world  I— 
Concerts  and  balls,  and  bachelors'  balls !  •  •  • . 
Oh,  mama ;  we  must  go  to  Rome !" 

And  why  do  single  men  travel  ?  If  they  be 
turned  thirty-five:  ''one  has  such  devilish 
good  living  and  wines :  and  so  devilish  cheap  V 
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it  tbey  are  under  thirty :— ''  One  has  such  a 
devilish  deal  of  fun ;  and  one  mity  do  all  one 

likes  without  caring  a  d for  the  natives  !'^ 

Yet,  by  heavens !  said  I,  on  reflection,  I  am 
too  illiberal  in  construing  the  motives  of  my 
travelling  countrymen  of  every  class.    There 

was  Mr.  C ,  a  bear  leader,  whom  I  once 

really  interested  in  a  discussion  on  the  ancient 
level  of  the  forum  and  the  via  sacra :  and  there 
was  his  young  friend,  who  really  visited  the 
Coloseum  once  during  a  six  months'  stay  at 
Rome ;  and  that  was  by  moonlight,  in  com- 
pany with  a  party  of  gay  young  English 
ladies.  I  do  remember  also  one  young  married 
couple  who  really  did  delight  in  seeing  every- 
thing ;  and  another  who  would  have  gone  to 
see  more,  only  they  confessed  that  every  ob- 
ject had  appeared  to  so  much  better  advantage 
when  each  had  visited  it  alone  before  mar^ 
riage.  I  really  do  remember  a  mother  who, 
although  she  took  her  daughters  to  every  party 
that  was  given  at  Rome — and  with6ut  always 
making  a  return— led  them  also  to  every  reli- 
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gious  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Week-^ven  to 
what  she  called  ''  Evening  Mass."  And  do  I 
not  remember  one,  or  even  two  young  men  who 
surrounded  themselves  with  masters  wherever 
they  went^ 

'^  Improving  their  manners  and  studying  how 
To  manage  their  persons  and  make  a  good  bow  V 

Aye,  and  how  unjust  to  declare  that  all  middle 
aged  men  travelled  to  enjoy  foreign  cheer ;  do 
I  not  remember  that  the  passage  of  the  Jura 
had  scarcely  opened  to  me  the  country  of 
Gteneva  and  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  when  the 
poetic  reflections  with  which  I  gazed  upon  a 
lake  salmon  on  my  supper  table  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  an  English  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  totally  free  from  the  charge  of 
gormandism  ? 

*'  What !"  he  exclaimed :  "  have  not  you  any 
fish  sauce  ?  You  should  never  travel  without 
fish  sauce !  For  my  part,  I  defy  their  cookery 
and  bad  inns :  I  always  travel  with  a  bottle  of 
Harvey's ;  and  have  managed  to  sling  under 
my  carriage  a  Stilton  cheese  and  a  flitch  of 
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bacon,  to  which  I  have  recourse  when  neces- 
sary. Andy  by  George !  they  have  all  hitherto 
safely  escaped  the  Custom-house  officers/' 

Yet  with  these  few  exceptions  which  candour 
obliges  me  to  make,  such  being  the  objects  of 
English  continental  travel,  how  can  similar 
motives  draw  foreigners  to  England  ?  Beyond 
our  gothic  cathedrals,  which,  I  hear,  are 
splendid,  we  have  few  monuments  of  any  an- 
tiquity to  attract  the  learned.  The  unlearned, 
the  economical,  the  gourmets,  will  not  seek 
England  for  education,  for  cheapness,  for 
cookery,  or  for  society :  while  the  system  of 
English  courtships  and  marriages  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  ideas  of  a  match-making  foreign 
mother.  We  cannot  offer  climate  to  the  inva. 
lid ;   nor  do  we  encourage  the    stranger  to 

enjoy  his  **  fun  without  caring   a  d for 

the  natives." 

After  following  out  these  considerations 
and  comparisons,  I  was  not  therefore  surprised 
at  the  small  number  of  foreigners  whom  I  have 
met  in  London :  for  London  could  not  afford 
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those  objects  of  ambition,  and  those  minor 
resources  which  attract  so  many  English  to 
different^  though  permanent,  residences  on  the 
Continent. 

Many  English  are  moreover  now  domesti- 
cated on  the  Continent,  by  marriage  with 
foreigners :  and  the  power  of  this  magnet  is 
daily  encreasing.  Yet,  from  the  character  I 
have  given   of  many  French  husbands,  you 

may  suppose  that  I  have  always  heard  with 
regret  of  every  young  English  girl  who  had 
cast  her  fate  amongst  them.  And  even  when 
the  husband  himself  is  all  that  the  wife  could 
wish,  how  sad  is  the  condition  of  the  young 
wife  in  a  country  strange  to  her;  amongst 
associates  stranger  still ;  and  whose  language 
she  is  generally  unable  to  speak  fluently 
until  she  has  prepossessed  them  against  what 
they  consider  her  rigid  and  impassive  man- 
ners !    How  well  I  remember  the  poor  little 

Baronne  de  M with  her  quiet,  lady-like 

retiring  English  manners,  married  to  an  afiec* 
tionate  and  amiable  man;  whose  name  she  could 
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net  pronounce :  and  looked  upon  as  a  forei^ 
wonder  by  those  of  her  own  sex  amongst  whom 
she  had  cast  her  lot !  And  the  beautiful^  nay, 

splendid  Miss ,  wedded  to  a  good  sort  of 

man^  rich,  but  of  a  low  family,  stupid,  as  un- 
like a  Neapolitan  as  possible,  and  ignorant--* 
who  boasted  that  he  had  married  ''una  Mi* 
lorda/'  Why  we  could  not,  Italians  and  all, 
help  regretting  that  she  had  connected  herself 
with  "un  lordo!''*  Then  there  was  A.D., 
who  had  left  his  wife  at  her  father's  house  in 
England,  while  he  visited  his  relations  in 
France ;  and  begged  to  be  informed  in  what 
way  he  injured  her  by  keeping  a  mistress  in 

her  place 

Such  cases  may  indeed  occur  in  England  ; 
but,  in  England,  the  wives  would  be  solaced 
by  the  sympathy  of  females  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  or  long 
affection ;  nor  would  the  husband  feel  that  they 
were  so  completely  dependent  upon  him.  Eng- 
lish parents^  and  English  girls  should  wei( 

*  A  Btupid,  heavy,  fellow. 


«Ddxi«  sort  caififizfiT  eve  lifeei'kKxiT  before  the 
Easiisii  fctAc*p  ^  Pars — »f  a  vtuthj  Asrikan 
Eoclcsift£tk«  «il3k  I  kw^w  ikr  vtei  diocese,  is 


I  hmve  oAe«  kc«rd  jou^sie  expressed  that 
the  Bvznber  of  Easlish  cirls  Buried  to  to- 
leigiKii?  siiovld  be  so  sock  rreaier  than  that 
of  foretners  married  to  Ensti^aDen.  Bat  this 
smpiise  would  soon  Taaish  were  the  parties 
an^re  of  the  anxiety  of  many  Enriish  pa- 
rents abroad  to  introdooe  their  daoefaters. 
and  of  the  delisrht  of  all  English  cirls  at  hear- 
ine  themselres  complimented  in  French  by 
French  beaax;  compared  with  the  difficalty 
which  Enriish  people  find  in  gaining  admit* 
ance  to  foreiCT  families.  In  tmth,  the  majo- 
rity of  those  who  constitute  the  risiting  ac- 
quaintance of  English  people  abroad  are  far 
from  ranking  high,  in  any  respect,  in  their 
own  country.  Quiet,  respectable  families  will 
not  open  their  doors  and  expose  themselves  to 
the  inspection  of  passing  and  unknown  fo- 
reigners.   French  single  men  will  yisit  and 
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fall  in  love  with  English  girls ;  bat  French 
families  will  not  give  travelling  English  young 
men  the  opportunity  of  returning  the  compli* 
ment :  and  our  countrymen  have  the  sense  not 
to  marry  those  whom^  from  their  departure 
from  this  rule,  they  generally  do  fall  in  with. 
No  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that  I  hear  of  few 
foreign  ladies  settled  with  English  husbands 
in  London. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  last  night  in 
this  hotel,  which,  were  we  to  read  it  in  a  book, 
we  should  not  believe :  and  yet  it  is  strictly 
true — as,  indeed,  is  every  anecdote  in  my 
letters. 

**  What  made  you  so  restless  last  night  ?" 
said  a  gentleman  at  breakfast  in  the  coffee- 
room  to  another,  as  he  entered  it  this  morning. 
^'  I  heard  yon  ringing  your  bell  and  chattering 
to  the  waiter  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

*^  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  as  I  thought  very  near 
me.  I  jumped  out  of  bed^  and  rang  for  the 
porter,  and  told  him  that  I  was  sure  some  one 
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in  the  house  had  shot  himself.  I  saw,  by  my 
watch,  that  it  was  then  just  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  begged  him  to  make  inquiries, 
but  he  assured  me  that  he  had  been  sitting  up 
awake,  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  home, 
and  that  he  had  not  heard  anything  of  the 
sort.    So  I  went  to  bed  again." 

''Only  a  dream  !"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

*'  Perhaps  so.  But,  waiter;  bring  my  break- 
fast." 

We  ail  discussed  our  tea  and  toast ;  until, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  a  stranger  (to  me, 
at  least)  entered  the  room  and,  addressing  the 
dreamer,  said, 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  V* 

'*NotI.    What  news!" 

"  Why,  good  (xod  !  poor  V shot  himself 

last  night  It  seems  he  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  money  yesterday,  which  nobody  knew  any- 
thing about.  He  came  home  a  little  before 
three  in  the  morning ;  and  soon  after,  blew  his 
brains  out." 

''Your  pistol!"  said  two  or  three  voices. 
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"  Why,"  replied  the  dreamer,  "  I  could 
hardly  have  heard  a  pistol  fired  three  streets 
off  from  this  house.   And  I  was  not  sufficiently 

well^acquainted  with  poor  V ,  to  call  for  a 

super-natural  intimation  of  his  death.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  strange,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  him." 

So  we  all  thoug^ht  and  felt. 

Adieu.  To-morrow  I  must  begin  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  country  of  my  native  land  : 
while  every  Englishman  will  be  proud  of,  and 
every  foreigner  will  envy,  the  reasons  which 
make  me  dislike  its  capital. 
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Bath,  May  SO. 

The  French  phraseolo^  which  designates  the 
whole  of  England  by  "Londres"  is,  by  no 
means,  so  incorrect  as  would  at  first  appear. 
Let  any  one  watch  the  immense  number  of 
stage  coaches  which,  starting  from  one  common 
centre,  London,  fly  in  all  directions  through 
the  kingdom,  making  distances,  however 
lengthened,  disappear  in  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements — and  he  will  immediately  perceive 
that  the  facility  of  communication  has  in  fact 
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brought  the  towns  of  the  most  distant  counties 
to  be  no  more  than  the  suburbs  of  the  one 
great  capital.  The  macadamizing  system, 
which,  breaking  up  the  pavement,  has  carried 
the  turnpike  roads  unaltered  through  the 
streets  of  London, — will  also  aid  in  establish- 
ing for  the  metropolis  this  real  universality, 
so  unintentionally  proclaimed  by  the  French. 

It  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  coaches — 
which  I  beheld  with  less  dread  than  T  had 
felt  when  I  first  mounted  them  at  Dover — that 
I  was  now  advancing  towards  the  West  of 
England.  My  travelling  companions  were  not 
particularly  interesting.  They  had  ^'  tm  ad- 
mirable talent  pour  le  silence  :"  for,  excepting 
various  and  well  deserved  complaints  on  the 
dinner  that  was  furnished  us  at  Marlborough, 
little  conversation  passed  between  any  of  the 
party. 

There  seems  to  be  little  variety  in  English 
scenery :  any  extent  of  twenty  miles  may  be 
received  as  an  exact  sample  of  the  twenty 
miles  that  will  follow.    The  hills  can  be  bat  a 
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little  more  or  a  little  less  high ;  the  grass  bat 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less  green  ;  the  fields 
bat  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  snbdivided  ; 
and  the  clouds  but  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
dense.  Here  are  no  towering  mountains,  no 
rocky  precipices,  no  snow-topped  Alps  ;  no 
rushing  torrents,  no  deeply -embosomed  lakes, 
DO  pomegranate  hedges,  no  vines,  no  Olives, 
no  oranges,  no  sun  !  The  sooner,  therefore, 
that  we  hasten  over  the  ground  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  parties  : — at  eight  o'clock,  I 
found  myself  settled,  to  my  heart's  content,  in 
a  friend's  house  at  Bath. 

Yon  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  this 
town  ;  and  it  is  well  that  you  are  so,  for  f 
know  not  how  to  give  any  description  of  it: 
so  entirely  is  it  different  from  any  other  I  hare 
ever  seen  !  Here  are  streets  of  palaces  which 
would  be  unequalled  in  their  magnificence  did 
we  not  know  that  they  were  subdivided  into 
private  houses  for  different  families.  Here 
are  uniform  circuses  that  resemble  inverted 
coloseoms,  or  that  might  be  mistaken  for  tem- 
b3 
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pies,  solemn  and  sacred,  did  we  not  know  that 
they  contained  solely  the  kitchens,  cooking, 
private  apartments,  and  domestic  cares  of 
retired  country  gentlemen,  army  captains, 
Indian  invalids,  and  able  physicians.  Here  are 
crescents  of  a  beautiful  and  elegant  architec- 
ture^ which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the'palaces 
in  which  royalty  would  retire  into  human 
nature,  did  we  not  know  that  their  uniformity 
of  design  was  secured  by  an  uniform  jobbing 
influence,  and  by  the  universal  and  uniform 
wish  of  a  building  company  to  make  money. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  make  Bath  a  less 
beautiful  town ;  though  I  hesitate  to  give  it 
that  name.  In  no  part,  excepting  in  the  centre 
and  thickly-inhabited  quarters,  has  it  any  of 
the  usual  features  of  a  city.  And  the  same 
doubt  pervades  the  mind  when  beholding  its 
crescents,  its  circus,  its  places,  and  its  Pul- 
teney  street,  as  when  admiring  the  fa9ade  and 
colonnade  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome : — they  do 
not  agree  with  our  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
architecture  proper  to  a  church,  nor  to  dwelling 
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houses^  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  other  purposes  their  builders  could 
have  destined  them. 

Adieu.  I  have  remained  here  ten  days,  and 
am  now  going  to  try  if  an  English  country 
life  be  as  pleasant  as  I  have  always  heard  it 
represented. 
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LETTER   II. 


I  MUST  now  return  to  my  jonrnal-form  of 
writings  and,  day  by  day,  send  you  my  obser- 
yations  on  all  that  the  secluded  place  at  which 
I  am  now  living  may  offer. 

May  31.— I  left  Bath.  By  this  time  I  had 
almost  ceased  to  look  round  for  romantic 
or  picturesque  scenery:  by  which  I  mean 
Italian  or  Auvergnat  scenery.  Here,  however, 
are  beauties,  though  of  a  different  order;  and 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill  a  few  miles  from  the 

town  of  B ,  I  admired  a  fine  prospect  of 

the  Bristol  channel  and  of  the  mountains 
beyond  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  yalley 
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stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  Quantoc  hills  on 
the  other  side.  The  many  white-washed  square 
towers  of  the  village  churches,  peeping  from 
amidst  clusters  of  fine  elm  trees,  give  to  Eng- 
lish scenery  an  air  of  comfortable  carefulness, 
of  neatness,  and  of  pleasing,  elegant  homeli- 
ness which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

At  six  o'clock,  I  was  seated  at  dinner  with 
a  large  party,  whom  I  beheld  for  the  first  time, 
and  firom  their  conservation,  I  was  gaining  in- 
formation on  a  subject  equally  new  to  me : — 

the  elections  for  the  borough  of  B were  at 

their  height.  How  eagerly  I  caught  at  the 
opportunity  here  oflbred  of  beholding,  with 
my  own  eyes,  what  I  had  always  heard  men- 
tioned with  admiration,  envy,  or  fear,  by  the 
natives  of  other  kingdoms,  of  ''  nations  not  so 
blest!"  How  happy  1  thought  myself  in  being 
able,  so  soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  country, 
to  see  a  ^^  peuple  roi — a  commanding  people," 
exercise  its  noble  privilege  of  sending  its  de* 
puties  to  protect  and  forward  its  interests  in 
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the  parliament  of  the  servants  of  the  nation  ! 
It  was^  therefore^  with  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  delight  that  1  accepted  the  offer  of  a  gen- 
tleman I  bad  met  at  table,  who  proposed  to 
introduce  me  to  an  electioneering  meeting  held 
that  evening  in  the  town. 

'^  Will  you  wait  for  me  an  instant  V*  said  the 
gentleman  who  had  offered  himself  to  be  my 
mentor  in  the  scene  we  were  about  to  visit,  and 
who  now  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  private 
house  on  our  road ;  '^  I  will  be  with  you  again 
in  an  instant,  but  it  is  more  prudent  to  put  on 
a  bad  coat  before  we  meet  these  gentlemen." 
He  left  me,  and  I  began  to  muse  on  what  he 
had  just  said : — ^^ prudent,  what  does  he  mean 
by  that  ?  Does  the  blbcting  pboplb  demand 
that,  in  its  presence,  the  aristocracy  should 
descend  to  a  more  modest  style  of  dress  like  its 
own ;  as,  in  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
from  Moscow,  it  was  dangerous  for  any  soldier 
to  possess  more  food  or  clothes  than  his  fa- 
mished and  ungovernable  comrades?  But,  in 
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that  case,  what  am  /  to  do !  I  haye  no  change 
of  coats  in  the  town/' 

My  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  my  friend, 
who  returned,  took  me  by  the  arm>  and  led  me, 
without  uttering  a  word,  to  the ''  Crown  Inn. 
He  stopped  under  a  window,  *^  There  they  are, 
he  exclaimed,  listening  to  the  voices  which 
reached  even  to  the  street. 

Voltaire  is  reported  to  have  said  **  that  the 
English  people  were  only  free  for  forty  days 
every  seven  years ;  and  that,  during  those 
forty  days,  they  were  all  drunk."  But  such 
opinions  as  these  had  been  always  looked  upon 
by  myself  and  all  foreign  liberals  as  slanders 
on  a  free  people ;  and  we  professed,  for  the 
representative  government  of  England,  all  the 
admiration  due  to  its  beautiful  theory.  In  what 
I  am  now  going  to  relate,  I  cannot,  therefore, 
be  accused  of  prejudice  nor  pre-disposition 
against  my  country. 

We  entered  the  inn  :  and,  having  made  our 
way  along  a  passage  continually  crossed  by 

b5 
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waiters  carrying  bottles^  glasses^  and  tobacco- 
pipes,  we  found  an  open  door  at  the  opposite 
end ;  through  this^  we  passed  into  a  large  room, 
down  the  whole  length  of  which  were  two  long 
tables  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  On 
wooden  benches  by  the  sides  of  these,  were 
seated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  some 
of  whom  were  drinking  beer,  others  wine, 
others  punch — to  which  they  helped  themselves 
from  a  large  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  table — 
and  others  were  smoking  long  earthenware 
pipes  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  were  listen- 
ing with  fixed  attention  to  the  hoarse  voice  of 
one  of  the  guests  whose  song  and  execution 
seemed  fully  and  exclusively  to  deserve  elec- 
toral applause. 

With  some    difliculty,  we    made    our  way 
through  this  crowd,  and  I  was  introduced  to 

Mr. f  the  candidate,  who,  seated  at  the  top 

of  the  table,  was  paying  the  most  polite  atten- 
tions to  every  individual  of  the  party.  He 
received  me  with  great  civility,  procured  me  a 
chair  beside  his  own,   and  seemed  interested 
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in  the  impression  which  this  English  elec- 
tioneering appeared  to  produce  upon  me.  He 
asked  me  "  What  I  would  drink  ?"  So  little 
was  I  prepared  for  the  scene,  into  which  I  had 
been  thus  suddenly  thrown,  that  I  replied  **  I 
had  that  moment  left  the  dinner-table,  and, 
thanking  him,  would  not  take  anything." 
**  Nothing  r  cried  he,  '*  but  nothing  is  not  the 
order  of  the  day  here.'*  At  the  same  time,  the 
gentleman  who  had  introduced  me  to  the  meet- 
ing whispered  **  that  it  would  appear  strange  if 

I  refused  to  drink."  I  allowed  Mr. to  help 

me  to  a  glass  of  wine  ;  and,  thus  warned  that 
I  must  conform  to  the  manners  of  the  company, 
T  soon  joined  in  the  noisy  applause  that  hailed 
the  termination  of  the  song  which  had  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  since  my  entrance  into 
the  room. 

Meanwhile,  Mr. ,  the  candidate,  had 

been  inquiring  of  me  how  the  elections  were 
carried  on  in  France.  Though  I  had  frequently, 
in  conversation,  heard  complaints  on  the  inno- 
vations which  had  been  made  in  the   Chartt 
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constitutioneUey*  yet  I  had  never  found  the 
time  of  the  elections  to  be  less  orderly  and 
quiet  than  any  part  of  the  year. 

As  the  song   concluded,  Mr. broke  off 

the  conversation  ;  and,  putting  his  hands  into 
bis  breeches  pockets,  commenced  a  most  com- 
plimentary speech  to  the  company,  which  he 
ended  by  proposing  for  a  toast "  the  prosperity 
of  the  borough   of  B ,  with  nine  times 

*  In  the  extended  duration  of  each  parliament,  and  in  the  for> 
mation  of  the  additional  ffrand  cdi^ye  Electoral.  The  main  qualn 
fication  for  being  an  elector  in  France  is  the  pi^yment  of  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  francs.  The  complaint  is 
that  a  ffrand  eoll^  electoral  has  been  created,  composed  of  those 
whose  taxes  amount  to  one  thousand  francs  and  upwards ;  and  who, 
without  losing  their  vote  in  the  petit  colUge  ileetoral^  have  the 
pov0r  of  returning  members  exclusivelj  their  own.  The  com- 
plaint is,  therefore,  that  double  power  has  been  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  those  possessed  of  property.  Without  deciding  whether 
thoae  who,  from  the  fortunes  they  hold  at  stake,  hare  the  most  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  state  are  not  also  those  best  qualified 
to  return  memben  to  the  legislative  council — I  must  remaifc  that 
XYieMa  grand  cMeget  electoral  seem  to  be  open  and  Mndii^gniwed  imi- 
tations of  our  rotten  boronyht :  in  the  one  case,  law  gifes  the  power 
to  property,  in  the  other,  property  exerdsea  the  same  power,  though 
in  an  underhand  way,  and  without  having  the  sanction  of  any  law. 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  bought  by  individuals,  in  the  other,  it  is  given 
to  a  collective  body.  But  in  both,  the  power  is  dependent  on 
property ;  and  open  to  the  grand  objection  that  it  is  an  irrespon- 
^ble  power. 
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nine."  This  proposal  was  hailed  by  me  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  by  any  one  in  the  room ; 
I  was  now  to  be  a  practical  witness  of  the 
nine  times  nine  which  I  had  so  often  read  of  in 
Galionani's  Mbsskngbr  without  understand- 
ing its  purport.  We  arose  simultaneously  ; 
and,  sipping  our  drink,  we  cried  eighty  one 
times  ^'  hip !  hip !  hip !  hurra !"  brandishing 
our  glasses  above  our  heads  with  a  most  labo- 
rious movement  of  the  arms,  and  a  most  sad. 
dening  monotony  of  exuberant  joy.  If  my 
countrymen  must  have  a  drinking-cry,  can  they 
invent  none  more  spirit-stirring  than  these 
endless  "  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurras,''  to  the  sobering 
length  of  which  every  one  seems  fully  sensible  ? 
But  1  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  speech 
from  the  Candidate  that  preceded  the  tocust  had 
been  frequently  interrupted  by  boisterous  ap- 
plause, and  by  deafening  cries  of  **  hear  !  hear!" 
whilst,  by  striking  our  hands  on  the  table,  we 
made  the  wine  glasses  leap  responsive  to  our 
praise ;  until,  slipping  gradually  from  the 
centre  to  the  edge,  and  from  the  edge  to  the 
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AooT,  they  there  broke  into  shivers  and  en* 
creased  the  happy  discord  of  sounds. 

We  next  drank  the  health  of  the  person 
whose  melodious  accents  we  had  heard  in  the 
preceding  song  ;  and  requested  another  of  the 
gfuests — he  looked  like  a  quiet^  honest,  trades- 
man —  to  succeed  him.  He  complied,  and 
began  a  song  made  for  the  occasion ;  and,  by 
exalting  the  glories  of  Great  Britain,  he  so 
excited  our  patriotism  that  we  all  repeated  in 
chorus  the  last  lines  of  each  verse. 

Mr. then  requested  us  to  listen  to 

the  toast  which  the  gentleman  on  his  right 
was  desirous  of  giving.  My  friend — he  who 
had  introduced  me,  and  who  seemed  perfectly 
to  understand  all  that  was  going  forward — here 
wispered  to  me  to  fill  my  glass.  I  did  so,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  company,  prepared  to 
listen  to  what  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us  should  say.  He  began  by 
requesting  us  all  to  join  hands :  and,  after  a 
long  speech,  in  which  he  enumerated  the 
benefits  which  Mr. had,  during  his  poli- 
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tical  career,  bestowed  on    his  country,  and 

particularly  on  the  town  of  B — ,  which  he 

had  so  long  represented,  he  proposed  to  us  to 
drink  his  health  ^^  with  three  times  three,  and 
with  acclamations  such  as  had  never  before 
been  echoed  from  the  ceiling  of  that  room." 
As  you  may  suppose,  we  were  not  backward 
in  complying  with  this  invitation.    The  can- 
didate then  rose  to  return  thanks ;  and,  saying 
that  there  were,  in  the  same  house,  two  other 
rooms  equally  full  of  his  friends  and   sup- 
porters, he  asked  leave  to  go  and  visit  them 
also  : — begging  us  at  the  same  time  to  be  per-  '  « 
fectly  at  our  ease,  to  make  ourselves  at  home, 
and   to  order  whatever  we  might  wish   for. 
With  these  words — which  were  far  from  being 
ill  received  by  the  company — he  quitted  his 
place,  in  which  the  person  who  had  just  pro-    ^ 
posed  his  health  succeeded  him.  As  for  myself, 
I   took  the  opportunity  to  escape,  following 

Mr. ,  the  candidate. 

As  I  was  leaving  it,  my  attention  was,  how- 
ever, arrested  by  seeing  several  persons  en- 
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deavoaring  to  remove  from  the  floor  a  jolly- 
looking,  round-about  man  who  lay  half  asleep 
under  a  table.  He  had^  they  said^  drank  an 
unusual  quantity  of  vfine,  even  for  him  ;  and 
had,  at  last,  succumbed.  As  they  raised  him 
up,  he  half  opened  his  drunken  eyes;  and, 
with  a  cunning  leer,  hiccuped  out  ^*  Hallo ! . . 
you  must  not  move  me  without  a  permit/' 
Roars  of  laughter  followed  this  speech  which,^ 
I  presume,  contained  some  hidden  wit,  which 
I  am  too  much  of  a  foreigner  to  understand.* 

When  1  rejoined  the  company  I  had  quitted 
to  attend  this  electioneering  meeting,  I  was 
told  that  the  flavour  of  tobacco  in  my  clothes 
bore  witness  to  the  society  in  which  I  had 
mixed.  Indeed,  I  had  long  applauded  the 
"prudence"  of  the  gentleman  who  had  as- 
tonished me  by  changing  his  coat. 

Now,  therefore,  I  had,  in  part,  seen  a  popu- 
lar English  election  !  Although  a  little  shocked 
that  a  man  like  Mr. should  be  obliged  to 

*  Thil  Mems  a  joke  good  enough  to  call  fbr  a  note  stating  the 
maning  to  be  that  a  doaen  of  wine  oonld  not  then  he  moved 
without  a  pennit.    Prinier^t  DevU. 
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condescend  in  the  manner  I  had  seen^  yet  I  was 
still  more  astonished  by  the  characters  and 
manners  of  those  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to 
court.  In  any  town  of  France,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  five  thousand  people^from  amongst 
whom  four  hundred,  generally  of  the  most 
respectable,  should  be  chosen,  would  there  be 
found  the  same  feeling  which  I  here  observed  ? 
Would  these  four  hundred  people  assemble  to 
drink,  smoke,  sing,  applaud,  and  make  a  noise 
altogether  ?    Would  rich  and  poor,  master  and 

m 

servant  meet  to  regale  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  candidate  ?  Would  they  refuse 
him  their  votes  unless  he  joined  with  them  in 
this  manner;  unless  he  courted  them  ;  unless 
he  addressed  to  them  speeches  filled  with  the 
most  extravagant  compliments  ?  I  do  not 
think  so :  and,  whatever  may  be  the  charms  of 
equality,  1  do  not  believe  that  it  necessitates 
a  dereliction  of  that  respect  which  every  man, 
whether  noble  or  plebeian,  owes  to  himself. 

T  have  been  told  that  to  reduce  the  pride  of 
the  aristocracy  is  the  very  boast    of  these 
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elections.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  the 
people  debase  themselves  far  below  the  pro- 
portionate condescension  they  inflict  on  their 
superiors  ?  The  qnalification  requisite  to  be  a 
French  elector, even  in  the  petit  college,  is  much 
too  high : — as,  besides  lessening  the  number  of 
electors,  it  makes  those  who  enjoy  the  franchise 
more  bribeahle;  but  that  qualification  is  de- 
pendant on  some  certain  principle,  on  the 
possession  of  property  only,  and  is  attainable 
by  all  acquirers  of  property — and  by  no  others. 
But  here,  no  fixed  rule  appears  to  obtain  :  the 
stable  boy  often  exercises  a  power  which  is 
denied  to  his  master ;  and  the  rich  individually 
possess  that  influence  over  the  'very  lowest 
classes  which,  in  French  elections,  is  confined 
to  the  ministry.  And,  moreover,  those  who 
vote  against  the  ministerial  candidate  abroad 
do  not  expose  themselves  to  those  petty  an- 
noyances and  social  persecutions  which  the 
English  elector  calls  down  upon  himself  by 
voting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  landlord 
or    his  richer   neighbour.       Nor,    whatever 
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bribery  the  French  ministry  may  practise,  does 
it  occasion  the  public  g^ossness,  demoralis- 
atioB  and  dmnkenness  consequent  on  a  pot- 
walloping  English  election. 

Am  I  wrong  in  considering  all  this  drinking 
and  treating  in  the  light  of  bribery  ?  Of  my- 
self,  I  know  little  on  the  subject :  but  I  am 
told  that  a  candidate  must  follow  this  practice 
to  secure  his  election;  and  that^  if  any  de- 
pendent, or  man  in  business,  should  vote  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  his  employer,  he  would 
either  be  discharged  from  his  situation  or 
would  lose  his  custom  and  patronage:  and 
that  no  member  of  parliament  will  exert  his 
influence  with  the  government  to  obtain  any 
favour  or  act  of  justice  for  a  stranger,  unless 
some  one  influential  amongst  his  constituents 
will  say  that  he  will  consider  himself  per- 
sonally obliged  by  his  interference.  This  is 
not  bribery,  I  am  told  :  oh  !  no ;  certainly  not  t 
Yet  it  appears  to  me  to  justify  the  term,  even 
without  the  intervention  of  money.  And  I 
cannot  but  consider  it  an  additional  evil  conse- 


speak.  I  am  far  from  approvin 
followed  in  France,  although  I  th 
ferable  to  what  I  have  witnessed 
in  both  countries,  so  long  as  th< 
taken  openly,  fawning,  treating, 
and  persecution  must  be  the  accon 
more  or  less,  of  every  election. 

^^But  what  remedy  would  you 
cries  an  immaculate  elector  of  B— 

"  Not  having  hitherto  interfered 
I  can  only  give  a  theoretical  op: 
abroad,  the  members  of  our  sal 
rooms — are  elected  by  ballot/' 

'^  You  would  surely  not  protect 
like  gentlemen?  Besides,  the  be 
English/' 
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plan  would  lead ;"  he  asserted^  without  reply- 
ing to  my  question.  ''  A  man  might  promise 
his  vote  to  one  party  and  then  go  and  give  it 
in  favour  of  the  other.*' 

''  Both  parties  would  soon  grow  tired  of 
asking  impertinent  questions^  the  answer  to 
which  would  be  considered  a  mere  act  of 
politeness  or  prudence^  and  would  not  deceive 
any  one.  You  did  me  the  favour  of  calling 
upon  me  yesterday:  I  was  particularly  en- 
gaged, and  I  desired  the  servant  to  say  *  not 
at  home ;'  you  did  not  consider  yourself  de- 
ceived by  my  polite  evasion.  I  just  now  asked 
you  a  question  respecting  English  clubs ;  but 
you  probably  considered  it  more  prudent,  in 
the  course  of  this  argument,  not  to  answer  me ; 
and  I  understood  and  acquiesced  in  your 
silence." 

"But  it  would  not  prevent  bribery,"  he 
insisted,  growing  warm  ;  **  the  candidate  might 
promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  an  elector  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  returned." 

"  Would  not  the  elector  raise  his  price  on 
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account  of  the  conditional  nature  of  this  bribe, 
and,  for  want  of  seeing  the  money  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ever  obtaining  it? 
And  could  any  candidate  bear  the  enormous 
expense  of  this  general  capitation  tax  V* 

"  But  the  ballot/'  he  insisted,  "  would  not 
secure  secrecy.  The  elector  would  never  be 
able  to  keep  his  intentions  from  his  wife  or 
sweetheart;  and  then  all  the  parish  would 
know  it." 

*'That  would  be  his  own  fault :  but,  if  he  did 
so,  the  ballot  would  have  done  no  harm—- in 
your  opinion,  since  it  would  not  have  secured 
the  desired  effect.'* 

My  friend  was  silent,  and  I  added, .  '^  The 
question  between  us  is  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  secure  independence  to  the  voter  or  not.  I 
think  it  is.  But  I  would  not  thus  fear  to  de- 
stroy the  superior  claims  of  property  and  edu- 
cation. Superior  education  will  always  exert 
its  influence :  matter  will  bow  to  mind,  even 
despite  itself;  and  property  will  and  must 
daily  exert  more  and  more  sway  in  an  old,  a 
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civilized^  a  luxurious,  country.    And  it  ought 
to  exert  that  sway.    Although  I  plead  that 
every  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  franchise 
ought   to  be   enabled  to  execute  that  trust 
agreeably   to  his  own  conscience,  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  every  one  should  be  trusted 
with  it  equally :  I  am  far  from  asserting  that 
the  labourer,  the  tradesman,  or  the  industrious 
mechanic  with  his  limited  means  of  obtaining 
information,  and  with  little  property  beyond 
the  raw  material  of  his  head  and  arms,  should 
have  an  equal  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
country  with  the  man  whose  property,  whose 
education,  and  whose  leisure  enable  him  to 
give  an  improved  and  undivided  attention  to 
each  subject.    Perhaps,  indeed,  as  your  orator 
Hunt  affirms,  every  man  is  entitled  to  give  his 
vote :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  vote 
ought  to  carry  equal  weight  along  with  it. 
The  labourer,  whose  only  property  consists  in 
his  thews  and  sinews,  cannot  have  so  great  a 
stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  the 
mechanic  whose  head  produces  as  well  as  bis 
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arms;  because  in  every  imaginable  state  of 
society^  and  under  whatever  revolution^  the 
plough  must  turn  the  furrow  and  the  com  must 
be  sown^  whereas  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  must  exist  before  he  who  labours 
with  his  head  can  secure  employment  for  his 
species  of  property — the  exercise  of  his  inge- 
nuity and  talents.  Nor^  again^  can  this  me- 
chanicy  however  skilful,  pretend  to  as  great 
an  individual  interest  in  the  weal  of  the  nation 
as  the  man  of  accumulated  property,  whether 
landed  or  personal,  whom  any  social  convul- 
sion may  deprive  of  all  that  he  possesses  over 
and  above  his  fellow  citizens — the  owners  of 
the  arms  and  of  the  heads  merely. 

*^  All  classes  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
a  country ;  but  it  is  folly  to  assert  that  all 
are  interested  equally ,  or  have  equal  means  of 
forming  correct  judgments.  You  were  speak- 
ing, last  evening,  of  some  vestry  meeting,  at 
which  people  voted  according  to  the  amount 
at  which  they  were  rated  in  the  parish  books : 
why  not  carry  out  this  principle  ?    Give  every 
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man  a  vote  at  elections :  but  give  two  votes 
to  him  who  is  rated  at  ten  pounds  a  year ; 
four  to  the  twenty  pound  rate  payer ;  eight  to 
the  payer  of  fifty  pounds ;  and  sixteen  votes 
to  him  who  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  and  upwards.  Why  not  give 
this,  and  give  the  ballot  ?  Property  and  in- 
telligence would  thus  have  nothing  to  fear^  and 
the  people  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of; 
and  drunkenness^  demoralization  and  all  the 
abominations  of  such  an  election  as  this  at  B — 
would  no  longer  go  hand  in  hand  with  that 
most  important  public  duty — the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise." 

But  to  return  to  my  journal. 

On  the  following  day — June  1, —  I  drove 
over  to  the  house  of  a  relative  near  N.  S.,  a 
small  village  prettily  situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  Bristol  channel,  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
view  from  a  neighbouring  hill.  I  have  else- 
where hinted  at  the  resemblance  that  might 
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exist  between  many  views  on  this  beautifal 
channel  (more  particularly  on  the  bold  and 
romantic  Devonshire  coast)  and  those  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples^  were  they  situated  under  the 
same  sky.  But,  perhaps,  the  indistinctness, 
occasioned  by  the  fogs  which  have  hung  over 
this  place  since  1  came  here,  leads  me  to  ima- 
gine that  the  view  from  the  hill  would  not, 
were  it  clearly  visible,  be  unlike  those  of  my 
pet  Southern  scenery ;  as  I  know  that  the 
pretty  undulating  shores  are  devoid  of  rocks 
and  cliffs. 

I  am  told  that  I  was  born  in  the  place  at 
which  I  am  now  residing.  To  have  none  of 
the  recollections  of  infancy,  to  the  charm  of 
which  most  people  are  sensible,  is  a  great  loss 
to  him  whom  frequent  change  of  place  has 
deprived  of  them.  The  pleasing,  careless  tie> 
then  imperceptibly  woven  in  the  first  affections 
of  childhood,  can  hardly  be  replaced  in  after 
years.  Other  local  attachments  may  be 
formed,  but  can  they  ever  be  so  binding  ag 
those  which  are  united  with  our  first  known 
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sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure,  with  our  first 
known  sentiments  of  living  and  being? 

In  this  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  those  who  were  known  as 
*^  the  lake  poets"  resided  for  some  time ;  and 
the  anecdotes  that  are  still  related  of  them  are 
curious.  Wordsworth — that  most  moral,  sweet, 
and  natural  lyrist — lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  pioneer  to  vistas  of  poetry 
which  succeeding  bards  have  explored  and  fol- 
lowed up — often  without  acknowledgement  to 
him  whose  fitful  light  first  illumined  the  un- 
known track  —  but  Coleridge,  the  inspired 
writer  of  the  *'  Ancient  Mariner/'  Coleridge 
lived  in  *^  the  town,"  as  its  inhabitants  please 
to  call  it.  I  am  told  that  Wordsworth  greatly 
shocked  them  by  a  scandalizing  practice  of 
digging  and  worleing  in  his  garden  with  pecu- 
liar fervour  on  Sundays.  A  consultation  was 
held  to  determine  whether  any  notice  ought  to 
be  taken  of  this  conduct :  but  it  was  agreed 
that  it  would  be  imprudent,  by  persecution,  to 
change  indifierence  into  sympathy  with  one 
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who  thas  ^'  thrust  forward  the  butt  end  of  his 
principles/'* 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  also  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  an  inhabitant  of  this 
'  village,  to  whose  valued  memory  Mr.  Kenyon, 
the  oldest  friend  whom  I  can  remember^  and 
author  of  that jpt^uaraf  satire  on  ^'Pretence/' 
—  has  inscribed  his  beautiful  volume  of 
poems.  He  also  resided  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  already  said  that  I  myself  was 
born  here  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  resided  here  for  the 
two  first  years  of  my  life ;  and,  1  doubt  not 
but  that  I  added  many  charms  and  facilities 
to  the  contemplative  and  literary  society  of 
the  village.    Moreover,  as 

''  nothing  employs 
The  minds  of  great  people  like  making  a  noise/' 

I  am  told  that  I  early  testTfied  my  ability  to 
employ  the  minds  of  my  talented  neighbours, 

*  I  doabi  not  but  that  Wordsworth  merely  wished  to  oppose 
some  puritanical  predseness  in  the  Tillage  mode  of  hallowing  the 
Sondaj.  He  was  too  good  a  philosopher  not  to  appreciate^  eren 
on  woildlj  grounds,  the  great  adfantage  of  securing  to  all  crated 
beingi  one  daj  of  rest  in  ereiy  week. 
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and  made  good  my  title  to  be  ranked — at  least 
in  my  infancy — with  the  other  great  people  of 
the  place. 

Southey  came  to  visit  Wordsworth  here; 
and,  arriying  besprinkled  with  mud — for  he  had 
waded  on  foot  over  a  long  dirty  road — was 
heard  to  say — alluding  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion then  in  its  infancy — that  **  it  must  succeed  ^ 
for  that  nothing  in  Heaven  would  prevent  it, 
and  that  nothing  in  hell  could.^' 

m 

The  powers  of  earth  were,  however,  awake 
to  this  village-meeting  of  two  or  three  men 
qui pensaient  mal :  and  a  commissioner  was  sent 
from  the  Secretary  of  Staters  office  to  enquire 
into  its  probable  danger  to  the  Government. 
This  person  stopped  for^a  few  days  to  obtain  the 
requisite  information ;  and  is  reported  to  have 
then  written  word  to  his  employers  that ''  there 
were  these  disaffected  persons  living  about  the 
Quant-hog,  as  he  called  them — hills ;  but  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  explosion  would  break 
out  on  that  point."  As  there  was,  therefore, 
no  immediate  danger,  he  \^as  recalled,  and  the 
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"Lake  poets,"  and  the 'other  distinguished 
residents  in  this  neighbourhood,  were  not  made 
to  Mr.  Pitt  the  subject  of  new  triumphs  over 
public  and  private  freedom. 

June  3. — Sunday.  I  went  to  church  at  C 

where  there  is  a  small  chapel  attached  to  a 
convent  of  Benedictine  nuns.  After  mass,  1 
was  introduced,  in  their  jpar/otr,  to  the  Prioress 
and  two  or  three  of  the  other  ladies.  As  my 
family  was  known  to  them,  we  were  soon  ac- 
quainted; and  with  these  good  women,  I 
passed  an  hour  in  a  more  lively  and  animated 
conversation  than  any  I  had  heard  since  my 
arrival  in  England.  The  recluses  live  here  in 
quiet  devotion ;  know  no  cares  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  enclosure ;  and  possess  every- 
thing in  common :  so  much  so  that  I  heard 
one  of  them — when  alluding  to  herself  only — 
talk  of  our  voice  and  tmr  hand :  so  completely 
was  the  individual  merged  in  the  community  ! 
The  superior  of  these  ladies  told  me,  with 
pleasing  earnestness,  *^  I  assure  you  that  I  do 
detest  the  world."   In  short,  they  appear  per* 
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fectly  happy — ^that  is,  to  know  nothing  about  it. 
Here^  then,  was  none  of  the  gloom  which  is 
often  supposed  to  overshadow  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  of  convents.  "  Oh !  how  I  should 
like/'  said  a  friend,  'Uo  throw  open  these 
doors^  and  cry  Liberty !  Liberty  !  to  the  poor 
creatures  they  enclose."  But  as  these  ^'  poor 
creatures"  are  not  recognized  by  government 
as  chartered|companies  or  condemned  convicts, 
nothing  but  their  own  consciences  and  good 
pleasure  prevent  them  from  departing  from 
the  bond  into  which  they  have  voluntarily  en- 
tered. I  myself  do  not  approve  of  such  engage- 
ments :  they  are,  by  no  means,  essential  to  the 
Catholic  religion:  but,  on  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty,  they  ought  to  be  allowed. 
If  a  score  of  ladies  choose  to  swear  that  they 
will  always  live  together  in  the  same  house, 
conform  to  certain  rules  of  their  own  enact- 
ing, and  dress  themselves  in  an  uncommon  and 
peculiar  habit,  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right 
to  present  them  from  fulfilling  their  wishes. 
These  wishes  are  certainly  innocent  with  re- 
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gard   to  this  world ;  they  believe  them  to  be 
meritorious  with  regsgrd  to  the  next. 

June  9. — I  returned  to  B  ,  to  witness  the 
election,  the  preparations  for  which  I  had  be- 
held at  the  Crown  Inn.  With  the  different 
candidates  and  thirty  or  forty  of  their  friends, 
I  sat  down  to  a  grand  and  elegant  breakfast  at 
the  Mayor  s  house.  The  ensuing  contest  m  as 
forgotten  in  good  fellowship.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded, with  flying  banners,  to  the  hustings. 
The  opinions  of  their  two  late  representatives 
and  present  candidates  were  well  known  to  the 
electors  :  yet  so  much  importance  was  attached 
to  the  ''  Catholic  question/'  that  they  thought 
right  to  allude  to  it  in  their  mottos ;  and  Mr. 
A ,  at  whose  meeting  I  had  attended,  pro- 
claimed himself  the  advocate  of  "  Church  and 
King."  People  will  find  out,  in  due  time,  that 
the  one  need,  in  no  way,  be  connected  with 
the  other :  and,  when  their  own  interest  shall 
have  told  them  this,  it  will  easily  prompt  them 
to  destroy  an  union  prejudicial  to  both. 

But  it  18  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  through 
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all  the  forms  of  an  election :  you  are  well  ac- 
qnainted  with  them^  though  to  me  they  pre- 
sented all  the  charm  and  interest  of  novelty. 
Soi&ce  it  to  say  that  the  poll  was  gone  into  for 
some  hoars,  when  the  new  candidate  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  the  two  old  representatives 
were  re-elected.  This  was  very  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  a  drunken  groom  or  ostler,  who 
abused  one  of  them — he  who  was  favourable  to 
the  Catholic  claims— as  "  an  old  Pope,"  &c., 
and  who  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance.  1  was  told  that  the  virulence  of  this 
fellow  was  occasioned  by  an  insult  which  he 
fancied  had  been  put  upon  him.  That,  intend 
ing  to  vote  for  the  successful  party,  he  had 
attended  one  of  their  evening  meetings,  where 
his  behaviour  had  been  so  troublesome  as  to 
make  the  other  guests  wish  to  remove  him  out 
of  their  way.  But  the  ostler  was  master  of  a 
vote,  and  a  vote  was  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  the  ostler 
without  offending  the  elector,  it  was  endea- 
voured to   drown  his  voice  in  drink.    After 
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having  been  prevailed  upon  to  swallow  six 
bottles  of  wine^  which  produced  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  makings  him  more  noisy, — 
he  had  been,  in  a  moment  of  despair  and  dis- 
gust, thrust  out  of  the  room.  The  elector's 
pride  could  not  brook  such  treatment :  he 
went  over  to  the  other  party ;  and  thus  en- 
deavoured to  revenge  himself  on  his  former 
associates. 

All  the  electors  had  approached  in  com- 
panies of  ten  to  give  their  votes :  and  the  time 
during  which  each  company  awaited  its  turn 
being  spent  in  a  manner  which  the  candidates 
knew  would  be  agreeable  to  their  supporters, 
— ^ach  ten  had  appeared  more  drunken  than 
that  which  preceded  it. 

English  notions  of  liberty  will  not  allow  the 
peace  to  be  kept  by  armed  men  in  the  pay  of 
the  king :  and  while  you  consider  the  painted 
stick  of  a  constable  of  your  own  creation  to 
be  emblematic  of  civil  freedom,  you  would 
rise  against  the  bayonet  of  the  soldier  of  the 
state  as  a  badge  of  despotism,  and  an  attempt 
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at  Pretorian  tyranny.  Its  sadden  introduction 
into  this  country  might  give  cause  of  alarm. 
But,  considering  it  only  as  a  system  of  police, 
in  foreign  towns  we  feel  ourselves  as  free  and 
independent,  when  guarded  by  a  bayoneted 
patrol  of  soldiers  in  uniform,  as  we  here  do 
when  we  see  the  passing  lantern  and  hear  the 
rough  voice  of  an  English  watchman.  Con- 
stables, who  mix  indiscriminately  with  a  crowd, 
are  unable  to  act  until  the  peace  is  actually 
broken ;  whereas  a  few  soldiers,  stationed  at 
equal  distances  with  muskets  on  their  shoul- 
ders, would,  by  their  presence,  have  prevented 
many  of  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
around  the  hustings  of  B — . 

"What  I"  exclaim  you,  "  muskets !  soldiers ! 
and  during  an  election  V* 

'*  Tes :  muskets  and  soldiers ;  and  during 
an  election.  I  would  have  placed  one  at  each 
end  of  the  hustings ;  another  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  scaffolding;  and  I 
would  have  made  each  elector  pass  to  give  his 
vote  between  two  close  files  of  soldiers  in  uni- 
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form  and  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders  !"  I 
see  that  you  are  horror-struck,  and  will  there- 
fore dwell  no  longer  on  my  plans  for  keeping 
the  peace.    If  to  act  according  to  these  plans 
would  be  to  interfere  with  the  rational  liberty 
of  the  public^  that  public  is  right  in  following 
a   different  system :    but    the    question    is — 
whether  or   not  such  would    be    the    case? 
When  I  talk  on  these  subjects  to  Englishmen, 
one  would  suppose,  from  their  way  of  discus- 
sing the  question,  that  our  persons  and  even 
our  lives  were,  on  the  Continent,  dependent  on 
the  wink  of  every  corporal  who  carries  worsted 
epaulettes  and  a  short  sword.    But  this  is  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  nation.    The  lower 
classes  here,  seeing  the  soldier  better  drest 
and  better  fed  than  themselves,  give  way  to 
a    petty,    despicable  jealousy;    while  every 
Frenchman  respects  and  envies  his  situation, 
and  thinks  with  national  pride  on  the  glory 
with  which  be  has    the    power  of  covering 
himself.* 

*  All  this  ought  to  be  amended ;  but  it  is  so  French  and  m 
trathftd,  that  I  leave  it  as  a  lample  of  feelingB  which  have  been. 
18S9. 
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Aa  Engplish  crowd  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
ragged  and  dirty ;  and  not  to  have  the  same 
appearance  of  self-respect  that  is  observable 
in  similar  reunions  of  foreigners.  With  the 
former  part  of  this  opinion  you  will  not  agree  : 
to  the  latter,  you  will  oppose  the  horrors  com- 
mitted by  the  mobs  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  cases  are  not  parallel ;  no  such  revolution 
is  now  in  progress  in  England. 

The  drunkenness  to  which  these  people  give 
themselves  up,  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
is  most  debasing  and  disgusting.     During  the 
many  years  1  have  passed  in  France  and  Italy 
I  have  not  seen  ten  drunken  men.    Here,  they 
abound  in  the   ale-houses;    abuse    the  civil 
authorities;    and  wrestle  with  the  constitu- 
tional bearers  of  the  painted  sticks !     This, 
their  beastly  taste  for  liquors,  is  the  theme  of 
ridicule  and  reproach  with  all  foreigners.    A 
Neapolitian  journalist,  aflFronted  by  some  ar- 
ticle that  had  appeared  in  an  English  newspa- 
per, after  exhausting  his  whole  vocabulary  for 
terms  of  abuse,  which  he  thickly  poured  on 
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his  British  advefsary,  summed  up  and  crowned 
the  reproachful  catalogue  with  **questo  bevitore 
di  hirra — this  beer  drinker  !'* 

One  evening,  when  I  was  the  only  English- 
man in  a  party  of  these  Neapolitans,  a  tumult 
was  heard  in  the  street  below,  and  I  was  called 
to  the  balcony  to  translate  a  dialogue  which 
none  could  understand.  It  was  carried  on 
between  a  boisterously-drunken  English  sailor 
and  a  German  patrol  that  he  had  encountered. 
Here  was  an  occasion  to  be  proud  of  one's 
country  ! 

I  am  as  yet  unable  to  say  whether  this  drink- 
ing does  not,  as  would  be  supposed,  argue  a  still 
further  moral  debasement.  Though,  while  I 
make  these  fierce  remarks  on  my  countrymen, 
I  am  beginning  to  account  for  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, and  to  get  used  to  many  of  their  peculia- 
rities, yet  I^am  still  far  from  sympathising  with 
them,  in  this  matter  of  drink,  so  fully  as  I 
ought.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  had 
long  travelled  on  the  Continent  without  meet- 
ing a  drunken  man.    At  Mons,  on  his  return 
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homeward^  he  foand  one  in  the  street ;  and 
could  noty  without  difficulty,  resist  the  burst  of 
national  feeling  which  impelled  him  kindly 
and  sympathetically  towards  one  whose  state 
so  forcibly  recalled  his  long-abandoned  coun- 
try. He  assured  me  that  he  felt  a  desire  to 
take  the  man  by  the  hand,  and  to  thank  him 
for  haying  awakened  the  patriotic  associations 
which  rose  within  his  breast. 

I  sighed  on  thinking  how  widely  different 
were  my  own  -sentiments  from  what,  as  a  true 
Englishman,  it  seemed,  they  ought  to  be* 

At  one  of  the  inns  where  1  have  chanced  to 
sleep,  I  enquired  of  the  waiter  ''  What  occa- 
sions this  noise  in  the  house?  Is  all  your 
company  in  the  tap  drunk  ?" 

•'  No,  sir,  only  three,"  he  replied. 
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LETTER    III. 


June  28. 

Although  my  last  letter  was  chiefly  filled 
with  the  accounts  of  the  late  election ,  yet, 
I  cannot  so  soon  dismiss  the  subject.    I  had 

seen  the  election  for  the  borough  of  B :  I 

was  now  to  behold  that  for  the  county  of 
Somerset.  Mr.  Hunt — whose  fame  had  reached 
me  on  the  Continent  at  the  time  of  the  shock- 
ing and  dastardly  massacre  at  Manchester — I 
was  particularly  anxious  to  see.  He  had  taken 
the  field  against  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  and 
Mr.  Dickenson,  and  the  nomination  was  to  be 
held  at  B — .  He  had  entered  the  town  a  few 
days  before  to  harangue  the  people,  and  bad 
told  the  mayor  that,  on  the  day  of  the  election. 
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he  shoald  return  attended  by  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  his  partisans.  This  declaration  had 
excited  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
municipal  officers :  and  it  was  reported  that  one 
of  them  prudently  took  to  his  bed  for  the  whole 
of  the  anticipated  day  of  action !  This 
dreaded  day  arrived ;  and^  considering  the 
occasion,  but  little  crowd  was  collected. 

I  was  in  front  of  the  hustings  when  the  three 
candidates  appeared.  Hunt  ascended  the 
scaffolding  quietly  ;  without  any  demonstra- 
tion of  arrogance  orofbashfulness ;  but,  coolly 
drawing  on  a  new  pair  of  light  yellow  kid 
gloves.  He  is  a  tall  strong-built  man ;  ap- 
parently of  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with 
marked,  prominent  features ;  silvery  grey  hair ; 
particularly  white  teeth  ;  and  a  "  laughing 
devil  in  his  eye/'  His  countenance  is  expres- 
sive  of  great  good  sense,  which  appears  to  be 
aided,  if  not  overpowered,  by  a  remarkable 
fund  of  shrewdness.  Without  any  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  his  adversaries,  his  whole  en- 
deavours  seemed  solely  and  resolutely  bent  on 
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the  attainment  of  his  own  object  When  he 
began  to  speak^  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  par- 
ticularly pleasant ;  and  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  art  by  which,  without  speaking  so  loud  as 
is  usual  with  all  orators^  he  was  able  to  make 
himself  distinctly  heard  by  the  most  distant  of 
his  audience.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  he 
had  .been  accustomed  to  address  large  crowds 
and  for  a  great  length  of  time.  His  mode  of 
delivery  is  animated,  but  not  too  much  so. 
His  speech  was  well  worded ;  and  was,  by  no 
means,  vulgar  or  coarse ;  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  and  retaliate  the  remarks 
which  were  heaped  upon  him  by  his  adversaries. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  coolness  he  main- 
tained was  most  wonderful.  Taking  advantage 
of  whatever  was  brought  forward  against  him, 
he,  by  his  presence  of  mind  and  by  a  sneering 
laugh,  made  it  all  recoil  on  his  opponents. 
Though  the  crowd  seemed  to  listen  with  equal 
delight  to  the  repartees  of  either  candidate,  and 
willingly  to  applaud  his  cleverness,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  their  votes  were  already  promised. 
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But  an  English  crowd  appears  to  be  not 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  its  aristocracy :  and 
it  wishes  to  see  the  pride  of  family,  the  pridQ 
of  education,  and,  above  all,  the  pride  of 
wealth,  united  in  the  persons  of  those  whom  it 
chooses  as  its  rulers.  Hunt  does  not,  I  think, 
pay  sufficient  deference  to  this  inclination,  to 
this  penchant,  of  the  mob:  and  estimates  its 
judgment,  and  particularly  its  foc^— which, 
while  it  is  the  most  essential  part  of  an  orator, 
is  sure  to  exist  in  a  large  crowd — below  its 
real  standard.  At  one  time,  when  his  speech 
was  interrupted  by  an  universal  outcry  and 
hubbub,  he  apparently  continued  his  address 
with  increased  fire  and  animation.  Eager  to 
hear  what  he  was  thought  to  be  saying,  his 
audience  was  again  soon  silent.  During  this 
time.  Hunt  had  been  gesticulating  without  a 
word  having  passed  his  lips  :  and,  now  that  he 
had  obtained  his  end,  a  friend  of  mine  heard 
him  say  a  person  beside  him,  ''  Did  you  see 
what  fools  I  made  of  them  ?" 

But  the  papers  have  already  given  you  full 
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accounts  of  these  extraordinary  meetings,  and 
I  shall  d^ell  upon  them  no  longer.     I  must, 
however,  add  that  I  was  rather  shocked  at 
seeing   one    Reverend    Anglican  Clergyman 
sporting    the  colours  of   one   electioneering 
party,  and  making  himself  sufficiently  promi- 
nent to  have  a  summons  taken  out  against 
him  by  the  other  :  and  at  hearing  another 
Reverend  Clergyman,  who  favoured  the  oppo- 
site party,  make  speeches  from  the  hustings 
and  excuse  his  conduct  by  offering  ^'  to  write 
as  good  a  sermon,  on  any  given  text  in  the 
old  or  new  testament,  as  could  be  preached  by 
any  clergyman  in  Somersetshire  or  any  bishop 
in  the  kingdom-^not  excepting  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  himself/'   The  crowd  did  laugh 
at  this,  and  appeared  sensible  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  was    "  disgracing    the    cloth  :" — 
according  to  a  phrase  which,  to  me,  seems 
derogatory  to  the  sanctity  of  a  clergyman's 
own  character  by  making  the  chth  the  party 
disgraced ;— but  which,  in  fact,  only  implies 
that  a  certain  appearance  of  etiquette  and 
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decorum  is  requisite  iu  those  whom  their  cloth 
designates  as  being  meant  for  better  things. 

We  are  now  busied  in  hay-making : — a  rural 
occupation  with  which    our    more    classical 
harvests  of  the  south  had  prevented  my  be- 
coming acquainted.    But  though  I  prefer  to 
look  on  a  landscape  of  vineyards  and  olive 
woods  to  one  of  cattle  grazing  in  green  pas- 
tures^ yet  I  musty  nevertheless,  prefer   the 
scenery  of  hay-making  to  that  of  a  vintage. 
The  one  is  poetical  in  itself ;  the  other  is  so 
owingyin  a  great  degree,  to  the  descriptions  and 
embellishments  of  poets.    No  organization  of 
nature  and  no  refinement  of  art  produces  har- 
mony so  pleasing  as  the  grating  sound  of  a 
whetstone  passing  quickly  along  the  clanking 
edge  of  a  scythe.    Oh!  go  and  repose  thee  on 
on  a  hay  rick,  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
while  a  hot  sun  falls  on  the  'glittering  tools 
of  the  distant  hay-makers,  and  this  clanking 
sound  of  the  iron  shall  produce  ^'  a  soothing 

and   heartfelt    delight,"    unequalled    by   the 
thrilling  notes  of  a  Rossini  or  a  Weber ! 
Since  I  have  been    here,  I   have    visited 
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several  country  gentlemen.  These  visits  opened 
to  me  a  completely  new  character — differing 
entirely  from  anything  I  had  been  acquainted 
with — and  as  well  deserving  of  investigation 
as  the  Pantheon,  the  Colosenm,  or  any  of  the 
more  noble  sights  of  Italy.    No  existence  can 
appear  to  me  more  attractive  than  that  which 
I    should  imagine    appropriate  to  these  em- 
bowered palaces.    But  are  they  not  too  se- 
cluded, too  solitary  ?  In  France,  the  chateau  of 
a  gentleman  is  usually  situated  on  the  skirts 
of  a  village :  and  though  the  droits  seigneurieux 
have  been  abolished,  yet  the  feeling  of  protec- 
tion and  patronage  still  exists,  together  with  a 
probable  increase  of  good  will.     For  when  the 
dependence  is  not  forced,  no  bitter  feelings  of 
subjection  mar  the  good  understanding  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  to 
render  reciprocal.  A  French  country  gentleman 
maintains,  with  the  peasantry  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, a  kind  and  easy  familiarity  of  intercourse ; 
in  England,  they  are  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  mansion,  and  too  little  of  common  senti- 
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ment  is  allowed  to  exist  between  them  and  the 
landlord.  In  France,  the  land  is  subdivided 
and  let  out  in  such  a  manner  that  tenant  and 
master  have  the  same  interest  in  the  good  or 
bad  results  of  the  toil  bestowed  upon  it :  in 
England,  it  is  given  up  to  one  ricE  tenant,  and 
the  others  are  looked  upon  as  day  labourers 
or  servants ;  who,  it  is  well  known,  are  ad- 
mitted in  France  to  a  greater  degree  of  fami- 
liarity than  would  be  tolerated  in  England. 
This  class  of  day  labourers  does  not  even  exist 
on  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  In  France, 
on  particular  occasions,  the  landed  proprietor 
will  invite  the  peasantry  of  his  neighbourhood 
into  his  hall ;  and,  providing  fiddle,  flute,  and 
drum,  dance  with  them  in  condescending  and 
easy  kindness:  in  England,  the  great  land- 
lord roasts  whole  bullocks  and  distributes 
endless  casks  of  beer — thus  asserting  his  good 
will  and  the  power  of  riches,  but  without  join- 
ing in  a  common  and  uninterested  spirit  of 
social  rejoicing. 

I  often  hear  people  complain  of  the  little 
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attachment  now  shown  by  the  peasantry  to 
their  gentry  compared  with  that  which  existed 
in  former  times.  But  have  not  the  gentry 
themselves,  in  a  great  degree,  produced  this 
estrangement?  Has  not  the  spirit  or  the 
fashion  of  secluding  country  houses  from  vul- 
gar ken  greatly  increased  in  later  years  ?  I 
see  every  where  extended  park  palings ; 
heightened  garden  walls  ;  ever-green  planta- 
tions opposed  to  every  peep-hole  from  the 
road ;  footways  blocked  up ;  roads  thrown  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  mansion  ;  neigh* 
bouring  cottages  bought  up,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  pulled  down ;— do  not  all  these 
acts,  so  common  on  the  part  of  the  squire- 
archy, necessarily  produce  the  eflfect  of  dis- 
tancing, in  feeling  as  well  as  in  reality,  their 
poorer  neighbours?  Can  the  poor  themselves 
consider  them  in  any  other  light  ? 

But  to  the  owner  of  one  of  these  beautiful 
English  family  mansions,  who  should  consider 
it  as  the  home  of  his  race,  and  should  look 
upon  his  poorer  neighbours  as  part  of  the 
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family  committed  by  Providence  to  his  care 
and  protection  ;  who  should  cnltiyate  their 
good  will ;  shew  and  feel  an  interest  in  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows ;  and  look  upon  their 
children  as  those  who  will  hereafter  stand 
towards  his  own  sons  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  that  which  they  themselves  now 
occupy  towards  him : — to  such  an  one,  how 
blii^sful  a  state  of  existence  does  rural  life  in 
England  afford !  In  what  other  situation  can 
the  kindly,  homely  virtues  be  so  well  prac- 
tised ?  The  same  reciprocal  moral  feelings 
might,  I  admit,  be  practised  on  the  Continent ; 
but  the  country,  on  the  Continent,  is  not  cal- 
culated, as  it  is  here,  to  be  the  permanent 
residence  of  a  family.  The  heats  of  Southern 
Europe  prevent  the  very  existence  of  grassy 
fields,  lawns  and  parks ;  and  the  general  system 
of  continental  cultivation  is  destructive  of 
trees,  hedge-row  timber,  and  shady  lanes,  which 
give  such  a  charm  to  this  scenery.  The  colds 
of  winter  fall  cheerlessly  on  a  landscape  ex- 
clusively dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  com. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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The  animated  and  cheerful  aspect  which  the 
varied  herds  of  live  stock  impart  to  English 
landscapes  cannot  exist  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  Continent,  where  the  flocks  and  cattle 
are  restricted  to  the  mountains  until  they  are 
finally  housed  in  the  plains^  and  stall-fed  for 
the  butcher.  And  even  the  clouds,  fleeting 
and  careering  over  the  blue  sky  now  above 
me,  afford  a  variety  which,  in  some  degree, 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  clear  tints  of 
the  Southern  heavens.  I  begin,  indeed,  to 
think  of  the  sky-scape  as  a  fine  portion  of 
every  picture. 

I  regret,  however,  to  hear  that  rural  life, 
such  as  my  imagination  depicts  it,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  in  England  :  that  the 
gentry  are  beginning  to  spend  much  of  their 
time  at  watering  places  or  abroad ;  and  to 
exchange  the  frank  hospitality  of  former  days 
for  the  ostentatious  display  which  may  be 
often  necessary  in  a  capital,  but  which,  me- 
thinks,  might  be  well  dispensed  with  in  a 
neighbourhood  every  member  of  which  knows 
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the  pedigree  and  exact  iocome  of  his  fellow 
squire.  A  song^  was  lately  put  into  my  hands 
descriptive  of  English  rural  life  in  former  days 
— which,  you  will  believe,  is  not  quite  agree- 
able to  the  sentimentality  of  my  beau  ideal : 
but  I  am  told  that  the  parody  made  upon  it 
much  more  closely  describes  the  practices 
which  have  now  obtained.  I  will  not  send  you 
the  song,  as  I  believe  it  is  well  known,  but 
what  say  you  to  the  parody  ? 


THE  FINE  YOUNG  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN. 

I  sing  of  the  modem  gentleman  just  come  to  his  good  estate. 
Where  all  his  sires  for  years  had  lived  esteemed  of  low  and  great. 
Where  o'er  the  park,  ancestral  rooks  from  age  to  age  did  prate, 
And  f^red  no  foe  sare  when  the  bow  their  perchers  did  abate  \* 
Here  lived  the  English  gentleman  of  the  far  olden  time. 

The  place  was  now  the  youth's ;  and  soon  'twas  ruthlessly  pulled 

down. 
And,  in  its  place,  uprose  a  house — just  like  a  house  in  town, 
And  for  the  feudal  hall,  hung  round  with  antler,  sword  and  gim. 
You  saw  a  papor'd  drawing  room,  where  gold  and  tinsel  shone. 
And  a  dandy  little  gentleman  of  this  our  modem  time. 

*  Abate,  from  abatire^  to  knock  down  : — with  a  cross  bow  and 
bolt :  the  proper  way  of  killing  young  rooks  for  a  rook  pie— 
almost  the  only  savoury  dish  the  English  know  how  to  make  * 
and  it  is  semi-barbarous. 

D  3 
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The  mirth  is  gone :  the  Christmas  sports  the  old  man  loVd  are  o'er : 
The  good  old  sack  itself  gives  place  to  claret— rather  sour : 
And  firiendliness  and  right  good-will  are  banished  from  his  door. 
For  stiff  parade,  asked  out  to  dine  at  six — six  weeks  before, 
B7  this  fine  young  English  gentleman  of  this  our  modem  time. 

Yet  all  at  length  must  bend  to  fieite ;  so  came  *ere  long  the  day 
Which  brought  the  fine  young  man  more  bills  than  his  estate 

could  pay. 
And  though  heM  entertain'd  the  rich,  they  slunk  from  him  away ; 
And  Robins  was  the  only  friend,  the  only  prop  and  stay 
Of  this  fine  young  English  gentleman  of  this  our  modem  time. 

^  Yes,  times  are  chang*d,^'  he  said,  ^  but  still  old  plate  will  bring 

its  price : 
The  books  and  portraits  of  your  siree  1*11  knock  down  in  a  trice : 
They'll  pay  your  debts ;  and  of  th*  estate  you  still  will  save  a 

slice. 
To  keep  you  well  abroad,"  said  Robins.  *'  Faith  'tis  good  advice ! 
I'll  take  it  !'*  says  the  fine  young  man  of  this  our  modem  time. 
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N.  S.  August  2. 

According  to  the  language  which  some  An- 
glican writers  make  use  of  when  speaking  of 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  and  of  that  of 
three  fourths  of  the  civilized  worlds  and  the 
which  language  one  portion  of  the  English 
public  believes  without  question  or  investiga- 
tion—  Catholics    are    denied    the    liberty    of 
thought  and  are  mentally  enslaved  by  their 
priests.    Such  assertions— clothed  in  the  slang 
poissarde  language  which   generally   accom- 
panies them,  and  of  which,  at  this  season  of 
elections,  I  hear  and  read  a  good  deal — do 
not,  in  truth,  surprise  me.    I  had  easily  im- 
agined that  those  who  admitted  the  relative 
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authority  of  tradition^  and  who  read  the  holy 
Scriptures  with  miods  subjected  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  church  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  affixed  to  the  inspired  volume^ 
— must  appear  to  be  shackled  in  a  manner 
displeasing  to  all-presumptuous  human  reason. 
But  what  did  surprise  me,  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  England,  was  to  find  this  self- 
satisfied  nation  itself  so  completely  subjected 
to  its  clei^y  that,  T  am  persuaded,  no  people 
on  earth  is  so  priest-ridden. 

Bow !  wow  !  wow !  what  a  hullabaloo ! . . 
England  a  priest-ridden  country  ?  England ! — 
which,  all  the  world  knows,  emancipated  itself, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  from  thraldom  and 
priest-craft,  from  the  pope,  the  deril,  and  the 
pretender  ?  and  now  is  it  to  be  called  priest- 
ridden  ?  Retract !  retract ! 

Not  I.  England  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  priest-ridden  country  in  Europe. 

I  pretend  not  to  affirm  that  the  influence  of 
which  I  speak  is  exercised  by  the  clergy  over 
the  consciences  of  the  people:    far  from  it. 
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Their  power  is  derived  from  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  body  and  from  the  connexions  of  each 
individual ;  and,  by  these  means,  is  extended 
over  society  in  general.  When  I  declare  to 
my  friends  here  that^  in  Catholic  countries,  we 
never,  unless  we  send  for  him,  meet  a  priest 
out  of  his  church ;  that  he  never  mingles  in 
society  ;  and  that,  beyond  his  own  sphere  and 
what  regards  his  own  duties,  he  has  not  the 
least  influence,  even  with  his  own  parishioners, 
I  am  scarcely  believed.  Some  Catholic  priests 
there  doubtless  are  ^who  would  wish  to  extend 
the  political  influence  of  the  church ;  but,  in 
the  society  of  private  life,  a  priest  is  never 
seen. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  I  never  go  to  a  din« 
ner  party  without  finding  at  least  half  of  the 
company  composed  of  the  clergy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  I  go  to  an  evening  party,  I  find 
that  three-fourths  of  the  young  ladies  are 
daughters  of  clergymen ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  fair  group  is  made  up  of  wives,  sisters, 
cousins  or  nieces  of  the  servants  of  the  church. 
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Not  a  family  but  has  some  living  at  its  disposal^ 
some  SOD  looking  out  for  church  preferment^  or 
some  relation  handsomely  endowed  with  it. 
Not  a  family  but  is>  in  some  way  or  other,  in- 
terested in  the  support  of  the  wealthiest  church 
establishment  in  Europe — ^in  the  assertion  of 
a  politico-religious  monopoly  of  loyalty  and 
faith.  All  this  it  is  which  gives  the  Anglican 
clergy  their  amazing  influence  in  society — par- 
ticularly in  the  society  of  the  country.  They 
themselves  may  affect,  or  even  feel,  liberality  : 
but  woe  to  the  man  who  there  incurs  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  wives  and  daughters  by  being 
indisposed  towards  any  thing,  in  church  or 
state,  which  they  may  fancy  it  to  be  the  interest 
of  their  corporation  to  maintain !  I  think  I 
may  justly  call  the  Anglican  church  a  corpo- 
ration, and  a  political  corporation  to  boot ;  for 
how  often  do  we  not  hear  the  clergy  declare 
that  the  support  of  the  state  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  religion !  How  often  do 
we  not  hear  them  cry  out,  whenever  they  fancy 
that  the  state  is  inclined  to  withdraw  any 
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portion  of  its  exclusive  support  or  favour,  that 
the  church  is  in  danger !  One  accustomed  to 
see  religion  dependant  upon  itself  for  the  in- 
fluence which  it  may  exercise  is  greatly  as- 
tonished  by  this  avowed  necessity  for  the 
earthly  patronage  of  a  heavenly  object. 

But  that  those  who  confound  cause  and 
effect  should  think  this  state  patronage  and 
this  wealth  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  established  church,  is  natural.  When  they 
see  almost  all  the  middle,  and  many  of  the 
lower,  orders  of  people,  almost  all  those  who 
have  no  immediate  nor  probable  interest  in 
the  support  of  a  wealthy  establishment,  forsake 
its  communion  and  join  one  or  other  of  the 
various  sects  that  distract  the  consciences  of 
the  people — is  it  not  natural  that  they  should 
think  that  the  gentry  are  only  withheld  by 
personal  connexions  and  interest  from  follow-  . 
ing  the  contagious  example  ?  Those  who  do 
study  the  difference  between  cause  and  effect 
may  haply  arg^e  that  the  very  wealth  and 
gentility    of  the    clergy    has    produced    the 
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estrangement  of  the  people.  This  is,  however^ 
a  question  ^hich  I  may  by  and  by  attempt  to 
elucidate  —  without  referring  to  any  other 
method  of  solving  it ;  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
write  controversy.  You  know  my  opinions, 
and  I  know  yours :  and,  if  we  did  not,  the 
opinions  of  each  are  his  own ;  and  can,  in  no 
way,  concern  the  other  in  the  social  intercourse 
of  life,  and  letter-writing. 

The  mass  of  those,  however,  whom  their 
situation  in  life  brings  within  the  social  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy,  I  declare  to  be  priest- 
ridden.  They  may  acquiesce  voluntarily  in  the 
subjection,  and  very  many  of  them  doubtless 
do;  but  those  who  would  not,  cannot  help 
themselves.  To  be  sure,  I  am  only  a  Cosmo- 
polite lately  landed  in  England,  and  can  know 
little  of  the  matter ;  but  defend  me  from  those 
wives  and  daughters  !  Talk  of  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican !— what  are  they  compared  to  the 
female  tongues  of  a  whole  neighbourhood? 
Why  the  Anglican  clergy  would  lose  half  its 
influence  were  it  condemned  to  celibacy 
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like  the  Catholio  priesthood  1  The  middle  clas- 
ses and  the  poor,  however,  are  independent  of 
the  good  or  bad  word  of  these  fair  auxiliaries ; 
and  as  the  spirit  of  the  reformation  (notwith- 
standing the  thirty  nine  articles)  permits  the 
exercise  of  individual  and  private  judgment  in 
such  matters,  theyhave  profited  by  the  latitude 
allowed  to  them ;  and  have  generally  forsaken 
the  teachers  with  whose  social  position  they 
have  no  sympathy. 

And  who  does  not  see  that  such  results  must 
naturally  flow  from  such  a  system  ?  You  have 
churches,  it  is  true,  but  those  in  the  country 
are  only  open  once  a  week ;  at  which  time,  a 
clergyman — generally  residing  in  the  parish, 
but  often  not  dwelling  within  some  miles  of 
it — ^reads  the  service  and  preaches.  He  may 
be,  and  he  generally  is,  honest  and  zealous : 
but  the  people  are  well  aware  that  he  is,  from 
worldly  motives,  deeply  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  doctrine;  and  although  the  poli- 
tical, the  magisterial  and  the  worldly  pursuits 
and-amusements,  in  which  he  is  permitted  to 
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indulg^e,  enable  him  to  maintain  a  political 
and  a  social  interest  in  his  parish,  yet  they 
drive  those  who  have  a  greater  fand  of  religi- 
ons sentiment  into  communion  with  other  sects 
whose  professions  and  whose  conduct  are  more 
strict  and  more  exclusively  devotional,  and 
who  are  not  supported  by  the  favour  of  the 
law  and  the  influence  of  property. 

Nor  would  I  hint  but  that  the  clergy  are 
generally  respected  by  these  seceders,  these 
independent  portions  of  their  parishioners. 
But  by  them,  and  by  those  who  adhere  to  their 
communion,  they  are  respected  as  good  men 
and  moral  men,  as  friends  and  advisers  only — 
not  as  priests,  not  as  the  exclusive  '^dis- 
pensers  of  the  mysteries  of  6od.^'  The  An- 
glican clergy  have  lost  their  priestly  influence : 
that  which  they  possess  is  founded  on  educa- 
tion, wealth,  power,  and  the  adminstration  of 
worldy  counsel  and  comfort* 

With  an  establishment  so  constituted,  I 
must  say  that  I  admire  all  dissenters,  however 
mistaken  they  may  be.    Though  some  may. 
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doubtless^  use  ''  sanctity"  as  a  cloak  to  cover 
other  designs^  yet  the  majority  of  those  who 
abandon  the  established  church  do  so  from 
conscientious  motives  :  and  thou<^h  the  divine 
lawy  and  not  conscience,  be  the  real  rule  of 
faith,  yet  he  who  acts  according^  to  his  con- 
science must  be  ever  respected,  notwithstanding 
the  errors  into  which  it  may  lead  him.  Besides, 
where  there  is  a  state  religion,  it  is  much  easier 
and  much  more  "  genteel"  to  belong  to  it  than 
to  any  other :  compliance  gives  less  trouble  than 
non  conformity  ;  and  many  good  things,  much 
worldly  patronage,  are  often  at  its  disposal.  I 
respect,  then,  dissenters  who  disregard  all 
these  advantages  for  conscience  sake.  Those 
who  voluntarily  support  a  separate  minister  of 
their  own  creed,  in  addition  to  the  Anglican 
clergyman  to  whom  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
tythe  and  rates,  prove  at  once  that  they  attach 
some  weight  to  the  consolations  of  religion. 
He  who  belongs  to  the  establishment  may  or 
may  not  believe  in  its  doctrines  :  he  has  not, 
like  the  dissenter,  given  positive  proof  of  his 
sincerity. 
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I  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  I  do 
not  condemn  all  the  gentry  as  hjrpocrites^  nor 
extol  all  the  middle  classes  as  honest  men.  I 
am  merely  investigating  the  motives  which 
influence  the  greater  number:  and  although 
I  fear  that  neither  the  higher  nor  the  lower 
classes  are,  in  any  country  or  under  any  faitb^ 
too  spiritual,  too  devout — yet  I  believe  that,  in 
Catholic  countries,  all  have  more  fixed  and 
determined  ideas  of  religion,  and  that  the  lower 
orders  are  more  pious,  more  devout,  than  in 
England.  What  is  more  common  abroad  than 
to  see  the  poor  flock  to  church  on  week  days 
before  their  labour  commences,  or,  later  in  the 
day,  in  the  intervals  of  business  ?  The  whole 
service  lasts  but  twenty  minutes ;  and  even 
if  they  cannot  remain  and  be  present  at  the 
whole  of  it,  the  churches  are  always  open ; 
they  can  always  step  in  and  offer  up  a  few 
prayers,  and  then  quickly  return  to  the  busi- 
ness which  they  have  thus  sanctified.  To 
femalM,  to  old  people,  and  to  those  who  are 
not  engaged  in  constant  labour,  this  facility  of 
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attending  diyine  ^rvice  is  a  great  comfort. 
Your  Anglican  service  Is^  In  itself,  too  long ; 
and  yon  soem,  yery  unnecessarily,  to  have  pro* 
longed  it  by  adding  the  sermon,  which  now 
always  makes  part  of  it ;  and  which  half  yonr 
people  appear  to  consider  of  more  import-  ' 
ance  than  the  prayers  themselyes.  I  say  not 
that  the  prayers  in  yonr  liturgy  are  too  long 
for  Sundays,  but  they  are  too  long  for  dally 
serrices — ^for  which  they  were  first  intended. 
Nothing,  however,  can  justify  you  in  restrict* 
ing  the  performance  of  them  to  Sundays, 
and  in  closing  the  church  doors  at  all  other 
times.  How  can  people  do  otherwise  than 
consider  religion  as  a  Sunday  matter  only  7  It 
is  then  only  that  they  see  their  pastor  or  the 
inside  of  their  church.  Is  such  a  system 
calculated  to  produce  to  them  ^*  Dieu  presmi 
an  coBur  V 

Having  now  decided,  doubtless  to  your  satis- 
faction, that  the  English  gentry  are  a  priest- 
ridden  people,  and  that  the  bulk  of  those  who 
are  independent  of  the  social  whip  and  spur 
have  thrown  their  rider— let  me  question  (it  is  a 
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fearful  undertaking)  the  general  assertion  that 
you  are  the  most  moral  people  under  the  sun. 
Among  the  higher  orders  in  England,  indeed, 
morality — that  16  abstinence  from  ivhatever 
hurts  a  man's  honour  or  character  in  society — 
seems  to  be  subsituted  in  lieu  of  all  positive 
belief ;  and,  being  looked  upon  as  the  end  of 
religion,  is  alio  wed  to  replace  it.     But  among 
the  lower  classes,  where  do  you  find  this  supe- 
rior morality?    Is  it  testified  by  your  parochial 
affiliations,  by  the  avowed  immense  increase  of 
crimes  of  every  description,  or  by  the  modesty 
which  prompts  the  mass  of  country  females  (at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country)  to  call  in  the 
intervention  of  the  clei^yman  when  the  rotun- 
dity of  their  figures  declares  that  they  have 
learnt  the  objects  of  matrimony  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  them  explained  in  your  delicate 
service  ?    I  know  not,  as  I  say,  what  may  be 
the  practice  in  other  parts  of  England  ;  but,  on 
the  word  of  a  parish  clergyman,  I  may  assert 
this  to  be  almost  universally  the  case  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 
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NoWj,  abroad,  such  conduct  is  unknown.  I 
fearlessly  assert  it  to  be  most  rare.  A  French 
peasant  girl,  who  should  act  as  these  are  re- 
ported to  do,  would  be  as  much  shunned  by 
her  former  associates  as  would  an  English 
lady  by  her  compeers  if  she  were  similarly 
situated.  You  may  think  this  assertion  incom- 
patible with  the  account  I  have  before  given 
of  French  morality.  I  then  spoke  of  the 
morality  of  the  highest  classes  in  France :  I 
now  allude  to  that  of  the  lower  orders  in  Eng- 
land. Every  class  has  a  morality  of  its  own, 
because  every  class  is  swayed  by  a  public 
opinion  of  its  own.  The  opinion  of  the  peer 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  peasant :  that 
of  the  peasant  can  have  no  influence  on  the 
peer. 

I  have  admitted  the  superior  morality  of  the 
gentry  and  of  the  middle  classes  (by  which  I 
mean  the  commercial  classes)  in  England,  to 
that  of  the  same  ranks  in  France.  But  I  assert 
that  the  lower  orders  in  France  and  Italy  shew 
as  fair  as  they  in  the  judgment  of  the  moralist ; 
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while  I  fear  that  the  debasement  of  the  lower 
classes  in  England  stands  pre-eminent — a  po- 
litical phenomenon.  Yes ;  a  political  pheno- 
menon :  unless  the  relative  position  of  the 
clergy  in  each  country  be  alone  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  these  remarkable  varia- 
tions —  the  truth  of  which  all  must  admit, 
although  no  one  remarks  them.  I  have  shewn 
how  the  social  position  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
— their  wealthy  their  wives,  their  daughters, 
their  connections — enables  them  to  exert  an 
influence  over  the  classes  with  which  they 
associate,  and  to  direct  public  opinion  in  this 
matter :  I  have  shewn  that  it  is  not  a  religious, 
a  dogmatical  influence  which  they  possess; 
but  I  have  argued  that  the  mere  presence  of 
equals  who  are,  by  their  clerical  and  matrimo- 
nial character,  pledged  to  the  support  of  mora- 
lity^must  ever  offer  a  beneficial  example ;  and 
that,  if  it  does  not  sway  the  religious  faith,  it 
must  necessarily  infuse  a  moral  spirit  into  the 
society  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  restrain 
its  petulance  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 
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Bat  wealth  and  matrimony,  these  two  dis- 
tinctions which  y  combined  in  the  Anglican 
clergy,  have  prodaced  so  beneficial  an  effect 
on  the  society  in  which  they  mix,  most  neces- 
sarily have  excladed  them  from  the  confidence 
of  the  lower  classes,  to  whom  they  appear  more 
in  the  character  of  landlords  and  gentlemen 
than  in  that  of  teachers  of  the  gospel.  Hence 
their  humble  parishioners  are,  in  fact,  without 
models  of  conduct,  without  guides  to  opinion. 
For  in  the  proportion  in  which  their  wealth 
and  connections  enable  them  to  be  of  use 
amongst  the  rich,  in  that  exact  proportion  do 
they  alienate  them  from  the  poor.  Public 
opinion,  in  such  matters,  originates,  lives  un- 
cheered  and  unexalted,  and  dies  degraded, 
amongst  the  poor  of  England. 

Similar  causes  have  produced  similar  effects 
on  the  Continent.  The  gentry  in  Italy  and  in 
France  are  more  profligate,  the  lower  orders 
more  moral  and  devout,  than  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England.  The  clergy  in  these 
countries  were  (before  the  revolution,  when  the 
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national  characters  were  formed)  as  wealthy 
as  those  of  the  Anglican  establishment : — so 
much  so  that  the  church  offered,  not  only  a 
lucrative,  but  a  *^  gentlemanly"  profession  to 
the  younger  sons  of  good  families.  These, 
the  high  clergy,  were,  by  their  wealth  and 
connexions,  thrown  into  the  highest,  the  gay- 
est society ;  but,  mingling  in  the  world  with- 
out haying,  like  the  Anglicans,  the  character 
of  respectable  fathers  of  families  to  support, 
they  did  not,  like  them,  exert  any  beneficial 
influence  on  the  morality  of  those  amongst 
whom  they  lived.  As  in  England,  this  trans- 
formation of  the  French  clergy  into  men  of  the 
world,  alienated  them  from  the  poor.  But  the 
poor  of  France  were  not,  like  those  of  England, 
abandoned  without  religious  guides  and  ex- 
amples. Debarred  by  their  birth  from  the 
higher  dignities  of  the  church,  which  were  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  noblesse,  the  rolurier 
clergy  had  entered  it  with  views  different  from 
those  which  had  guided  the  more  favoured 
order ;  and  notUng  withdrew  these  pious,  ex- 
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emplary  men  from  the  falfilment  of  their  duties 
towards  the  humble  parishioners  of  whom  the 
nobles  disdained  the  charge.  Although  poor, 
their  incomes  were  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
respectably  as  single  men  ;  and  living  unmar- 
ried, no  petty  cares  of  a  parsimonious  es- 
tablishment interfered  with  the  respect  which 
their  religious  state  challenged.  They  pre- 
served the  morals  of  the  poor;  though  they 
could  not  possess  any  influence  over  the 
companions  of  their  wealthy,  corrupt  and 
unmarried  superiors. 

So,  also,  may  the  moral  state  of  Italy  be 
explained.  But  the  religious  establishments 
in  Germany  differ  from  either  the  Catholic  or 
the  Anglican  system ;  and  to  that  difference  I 
ascribe  the  alledged  comparative  moral  in- 
feriority of  all  classes  in  Germany — for  we  are 
not  told  of  any  marked  difference  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  The  German  protestant 
clergy  are  both  married  and  poor :  their  poverty 
prevents  them  from  mingling  as  equals  with  the 
higher  classes,  and  exerting,  like  the  Anglican, 
a  social  influence  over  their  conduct:  their 
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wires  prevent  them  from  maintaining,  like  the 
poorer  French  clergy,  an  exclusively  religions 
character,  which  might  raise  them  above  the 
humbler  classes  from  which  they  are  sprung, 
and  with  whom  alone  they  are  connected  by 
marriage.  '*  The  little  fool !"  exclaims  a 
minister  to  his  daughter,  in  one  of  La  Fon- 
taine's Grerman  novels  ;  **  the  little  fool ! 
think  of  her,  a  parson's  daughter,  falling  in 
love  with  a  Baron  !" 

On  the  Continent,  therefore,  you  see  exam- 
ples enough  to  bear  out  my  theory  of  the 
causes  of  the  greater  profligacy  of  the  English 
workingclasses.  Aclergy  of  rich  gentry  and  the 
poor  can  have  little  in  common ;  while  a  poor 
unmarried  clergy,  whether  abroad  or  in  Ire- 
land, have  ever  preserved  the  morality  of  the 
poor.  And  now  I  would,  in  truth,  wish  to 
pay  the  Anglican  clergy  the  compliment  of 
supposing  that  it  is  to  their  social  qualities 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  superior  morality 
of  the  English  gentry ;  although  I  can  hardly 
make  out  my  case^  because  I  observe  that  the 
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middle  classes^  who  are  below  their  immediate 
social  influence  and  are,  in  general,  dissenters, 
are  quite  as  moral  as  the  gentry  of  the  ee* 
tablished  church.  Yet  having  proved  them, 
the  Anglican  clergy,  to  be  useless  as  regards 
the  poor,  I  would  not  take  away  from  them 
their  only  claim  to  national  gratitude.  I 
would  not  willingly  declare  that  I  attribute 
the  superior  morality  of  the  middle  classes  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  not  to  their 
example,  but  to  the  constitutional  and  public 
character  of  the  government.  I  would  not 
argue  that  the  very  essence  of  local  and  self- 
government  has  been  to  subject  all  the  higher 
orders  to  the  scrutiny  of  those  whose  suffrage 
they  wished  to  obtain ;  and  that  it  is  this 
scrutiny  which  must  have  worked  beneficially 
on  the  moral  characters  of  all  public  men — 
that  is  of  all  men  living  under  such  a  govern- 
ment— because,  as  Montesquieu  says,  in  his 
Esprit  des  Loix,  '*  On  est  sur  de  plaire  an 
peuple  par  ce  que  la  morale  avoue,  et  on  est 
sur  de  lui  d^plaire  par  ce  qu'elle  reprouve : 
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les  hommes^  fripons  en  d^tail^  sont  en  gros  de 
fort  honndtes  gens — ^One  is  sure  to  displease 
the  people  by  all  that  shocks  morality,  because 
individual  rogues  constitute  an  honest  pub- 
lic :" — I  would  not  prove  the  justice  of  this 
idea  by  instancing  the  example  of  the  modem 
French  gentry  and  middle  classes,  who,  since 
they  have  enjoyed  political  representative 
institutions  like  our  own,  are  becoming  as 
moral  as  our  very  selves,  and  are  fast  aban- 
doning the  very  loose  opinions  in  which  they 
formerly  gloried.  No  ;  no ;  I  will  not  reduce 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  :  it  is  shown  that  they  have  no  influence 
on  the  poor,  who  are  too  far  beneath  them, 
nor  on  the  highest  ranks,  who  are  too  far 
above  them  ;  nor  on  the  middle  classes  who 
have  rejected  them  : — far,  then,  be  it  from  me 
to  hint  that  they  are  not  all  important  to  some 
one ; — which  I  should  do  were  I  to  show  that 
the  morality  of  the  gentry  may,  by  possibility, 
be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  to  their 
example. 
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And  now  adieu.  Say  not  that  I  have  spoken 
disparingly  of  your  clergy.     They  are   the 
creatures  of  a  system^  and  cannot  be  other 
than  they  are.    I  have  paid  willing  homage  to 
their  virtues,  to  their  zeal,  to  ther  morality.    I 
only  complain  of  their  exclusive,  domineering 
spirit,  and  of  their  wealth :  that  wealth  will 
make    them    amends    for    greater    hostility 
than  they  will  ever  meet  with  from  a  friend 
of  religion  who  only  wishes  to  extend  their 
usefulness  by  extending  their  sphere  of  action. 
'^  The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them :"  / 
this  was  given  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself  as 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  mission.    Let  not 
the  ministers  of  what  is  emphatically  called 
by  its  friends  ''  the  poor  man's  church,"  forget 
the  evidence. 

Recollecting,  however,  the  instances  which 
I  have  already  witnessed  of  the  demoralising 
effects  of  the  English  poor  laws,  as  now  admi- 
nistered, I  must  admit  that  the  Anglican  clergy 
have  a  difficult  task  to  counteract  their  bane- 
ful influence. 

VOL.   II.  B 
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Potttcripi, 

I  wish  before  closing  my  paper  to  remove 
any  misconception  as  to  my  motive  in  using^ 
in  this  letter,  the  word  **  Anglican,''  to  desig- 
nate the  established  church.  I  have  by  me 
the  MS.  friendly  critique  which  an  eminent 
scholar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mangin,  of  Bath,  sent 
to  the  author  of  '^  Four  Years  in  France :"  in 
it,  I  read  that  '*  The  word  Anglican,  used  pas- 
sim, is  somehow  disagreeable/'  I  assure  yon, 
however,  that  it  is  not  employed  by  me  with 
this  object ;  but  as  I  had  to  speak  of  different 
religious  establishments  and  of  the  Protestants 
of  Grermany,  I  was  obliged  to  employ  the  dis- 
tinguishing name  in  order  to  prevent  misap- 
prehensions. By  Anglican  clergy,  I  merely 
mean  to  denote,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  I  confess 
my  surprise  that  the  word  should,  to  any  ears, 
sound  **  somehow  disagreeable."  I  remember, 
indeed,  one  tiffy  old  gentleman  who'deaired 
me  not  to  call  him  a  protestant.  ''I  have 
nothing  to  do,''  he  said,  ''with  the  apostate 
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monies,  the  plundering  princes^  and  the  tag- 
rag  and  bobtail  of  Germany.  I  bad  no  repre- 
ttentative  at  the  congress  of  Spires.  My  re« 
ligion  is  English ;  made  in  England ;  by  Eng« 
lish  people;  established  by  English  acta  of 
parliament ;  and  called  the  church  of  England. 
The  word  '  Protestant '  does  not  once  occur 
in  the  statute  or  in  the  liturgy  recognised  by 
that  statute*  The  church  of  England  has 
no  more  in  common  with  the  protestants  than 
it  has  with  the  Manichees  or  th6  Muggletonians, 
or  with  any  other  sect  of  heretics  or  dissenters 
from  the  Catholic  church  or  from  the  church 
of  England.  So  far  from  protesting  against 
the  Catholic  churchy  my  very  liturgy  calls 
itself  the  book  'of  the  church*  (which  of 
coarse  means  the  Catholic  church)  '  according 
to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England/  It  was 
first  published  and  established  by  statute  as 
;iueb :  therefore^  please  to  observe  that  I  am 
not  a  protestant,  but  an  Anglican — as  you,  I 
believe^  are  a  Roman  Catholic  t^ 
''  No/'  I  replied,  '*  I  am  an  English  Catholic/' 

b3 
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''Well,  it  is  all  the  same,  is  it  not?''  he 
pettishly  asked. 

**  Exactly ;  and  the  priest  at  the  little  chapel 
at  C  is  a  French  Catholic — while  the  clergy- 
man who  now  does  duty  in  his  absence  is  an 
American  Catholic." 

''  Oh,  I  know  you  are  vastly  proud  of  yonr 
universality/'  he  retorted  with  a  testy  grin  : 
**  but  as  I  myself  have  just  protested  against 
being  called  names^  I  cannot  object  to  your 
doing  the  same." 

*'  Well  then,"  I  replied,  "  as  we  are  on  the 
subject,  observe  that  I  consider  such  slang 
phrases  as  *  popery,'  '  papist,'  '  Romanist,' 
'  Romish,' '  Roman,'  or  '  church  of  Rome^'  as 
either  ignorant  or  intentional  ways  of '  calling 
us  names.'  Besides,  such  phrases  may  hurt 
your  own  cause;  you  have  heard  of  the  old 
protestant — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  Angli- 
can old  woman,  who  became  what  you  call  a 
Roman  Catholic,  because  she  read^  in]  Scrip- 
ture, that  St  Paul  said  he  himself  was  '  a 
Roman  ?' " 
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LETTER    V. 


N.  S.,  August  5. 

Having^  in  my  last  letter,  anburdened  my 
mind  of  its  reflections  on  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  English  society — one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  for  the  investigation 
of  the  stranger,  I  must  return  to  lighter  topics 
of  comparison.  Thus ;  I  doubt  whether  family 
ties  and  family  affections  be  as  strongly  bind- 
ing in  England  as  in  France.  When  a  young 
man  has  here  set  up  for  himself  in  the  world, 
has  entered  upon  the  individuality  of  respon-. 
sibility  which  distinguishes  the  man  from  the 
enfant  defamille,  he  appears  to  be  looked  upon 
by  his  parents  in  a  light  different  from  that 
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in  which  they  formerly  regarded  their  son :  and» 
both  on  their  side  and  on  his,  those  recipro- 
cally-dependent and  tender  feelings,  which  be- 
fore existed  between  the  parties,  have  given 
place,  in  a  great  degree,  to  ideas  of  personal 
interests  consequent  upon  distinct  and  per- 
sonal  pursuits.  *'  My  daughter  is  always  my 
daughter,''  says  an  English  mother ;  **  my  son 
is  only  my  son  until  he  marries/^ 

Such  are  not  the  sentiments  of  a  French 
parent :  but,  in  France,  the  independent  feeling 
has  not  been  engendered  by  a  long-drawn  out 
pretended  education  at  public  schools,  far 
removed  from  domestic  sjrmpathies,  and  the 
great  boast  of  which  is,  I  am  often  told,  that 
it  gives  to  youth  a  feeling  of  self-reliance 
useful  in  after  life.  Nor  is  the  bond  of  French 
domestic  union  dissevered  by  the  separate 
domestic,  establishments  of  each  married 
member  of  the  family. 

I  often  hear  expressions  of  wonder  at  the 
manner  in  which  several  branches  of  a  family 
live  together  abroad ;  and  these  expreuioM 
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are  generally  wound  op  by  a  self-gratulatory 
assertion  that  the  plan  '^  wonld  not  do  in  Eng- 
land I"  Now  what  is  the  foreign  plan^  and 
and  what  is  the  reason  that  it  wonld  not  do  in 
England  I  A  good  family  house  in  a  foreign 
town  is  generally  entered  by  a  wide  parte 
cochere — an  arched  carriage  way  which  leads 
into  a  court-yard :  on  two,  three,  or  four  sides 
of  thisy  extends  the  house.  Each  wing  affords 
as  distinct  accommodation  as  could  be  met 
with  did  the  two,  three,  or  four  wings  stand 
side  by  side,  and  form  half  the  length  of  a 
street  An  English  town-house,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  entered  by  two  well  whitened  steps, 
which  lead  up  to  a  varnished  door  with  a  brass 
knocker,  upon  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  visitor  should  knock  long  enough 
and  loud  enough  to  awaken  any  dead  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  sound  in  their  pre- 
vious life  time.  Thus,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
an  English  family  inclined  to  .dwell  under  the 
same  roof,  would  commence  an  increased  dis- 
cordance   and    tumult   proportioned   to    the 
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visiting  list  of  each  member :  for  an  English 
house  possesses  no  other  entrance  excepting 
the  little  wicket  leading  down  the  area  steps, 
only  used  by  servants  and  tradesmen. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  we  have 
made  the  proper  degree  of  noise  at  the  well- 
painted  door,  and  are  admitted  within  an  Eng- 
lish house.  We  stand  in  a  wide  passage,  or, 
perhaps,  a  small  hall:  a  narrow  staircase 
stretches  upwards  and  downwards  before  us  ; 
and  a  strong  smell  of  roast  mutton  tells  us 
that  either  the  servants,  children,  or  family  are 
going  to  dinner.  The  plan  of  the  house  being 
two  rooms,  or  perhaps  three,  on  a  floor — be« 
gining  some  ten  feet  below  the  pavement  of 
the  street,  and  rising  above  it  at  one  side  of 
the  staircase,  these  fumes  from  the  kitchen, 
which  is  always  underground,  naturally  'rise 
to  the  garrets  by  means  of  the  staircase  which 
acts  as  a  conductor.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
separate  accommodation  aflbrded  by  the  dia- 
tinct  wings  of  a  foreign  house,  we  have  here 
two  sitting  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two 
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oa  the  story  above— K>ften  anited  by  large  fold- 
ing' doors,  through  which  whatever  passes  in 
either  is  heard  in  the  other.  What  means  of 
separately  lodging  different  members  of  a 
family  does  such  a  mansion  as  this  afford  ? 
Accordingly,  or  in  accordance  with  an  English 
feeling,  all  the  different  members  live  in  the 
same  rooms:  they  breakfast  together,  and, 
though  the  gentlemen  may  have  a  book-room 
to  themselves,  the  ladies  sit  together  in  the 
morning,  they  receive  their  visitors  together, 
they  all  lunch  and  dine  together,  and  they  all 
sit  together  in  the  same  room  in  the  evening. 
But  how  different  this  from  the  foreign  plan 
of  living  together ! 

A  foreign  hotel,  or  house  belonging  to  a 
family  such  as  that  of  which  I  have  described 
the  town  domicile  in  England,  is  too  large  to 
be  filled  by  one  branch  or  one  generation  only 
of  the  race.  When  many  avail  themselves  of 
it,  house  rent  is,  at  once,  economized :  and 
then  follows  the  economy  of  the  kitchen.  But 
beyond  a  community  of  honse-rbof  and  kitchen, 
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every  branch  of  a  family  so  IWing  together  is 
as  distinct  and  as  much  separated  as  they 
wonld  be,  did  they  live  in  different  streets :  nay 
more  so ;  for  whoever  should  visit  a  branch 
of  the  family  dwelling  in  the  next  street  would 
be  liable  to  encounter  some  other  member  of 
^he  tribe  on  a  morning  or  evening  visit; 
whereas,  when  they  all  live  together,  they  see 
enough  of  one  another  at  meal  times,  and  do 
not  make  calls  in  each  other's  apartments.  I 
have  visited  a  family  for  years,  and  have  never 
met  a  brother  or  sister  who  might  be  living 
under  the  same  roof. 

At  meals,  then,  and  at  meals  only,  do  such 
family  congregations  occur.  But  how  diffe- 
rently are  these  meals  conducted !  Instead  of 
being  obliged  to  be  ready  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  the  appointed  early  hour,  usual  in 
this  country,  lest  the  urn  should  be  cold  or  the 
tea  stewed  into ''  chopped  hay  liquor,"  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  hurry  up  at  the  same  early 
hour,  however  drowsy  or  however  wakeful  tha 
parties  may  be,  however  sharp  or  however  doll 
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the  raxors,  hawever  inviting  or  however  appal- 
ling the  weather  without — foreigners  do  not 
meet  for  breakfast  nntil  eleven  o'clock^  when 
they  have  earned  an  appetite  for  the  cooked 
meat  by  previous  exertion :  if  any  have  required 
a  cup  of  coffee  before,  it  has  been  taken  in 
their  own  apartment.  The  French  breakfast 
lasts  about  twenty  minutes :  after  which,  each 
family  hies  to  its  own  independent  avocations 
for  the  day ;  nor  do  they,  in  general,  again 
meet  until  dinner. 

But|  again,  who,  from  knowing  what  com- 
poses an  English  family  dinner,  can  form  an 
estimate  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  meal 
in  France?  An  English  family  dinner  gene* 
nerally  consists  of  a  joint,  with  perhaps  a  hash 
(a  French  dish,  as  I  have  heard  a  good  English 
lady  call  the  pet  national  mess,  the  ollapodrida 
of  scraps,  gristle,  skin,  toasted  bread,  and  weak 
onion  broth,  yclept  hashed  mutton)  a  pudding 
or  tart,  and  bread  and  cheese  and  salad.  The 
dinner  of  a  French  family,  in  similar  circum* 
stances,  will  offer  to  the  choice  of  varied  ^jfigi^ 
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tites  from  eight  to  twelve  difihes  :  if  any  person 
there  does  not  like  the  one,  he  can  suit  him- 
self from  another.  But  when  one  joint  stands 
for  pottage,  bouUi,  entremets,  entr^s,  rotis, 
legumes  and  fish — when  one  English  joint  re- 
presents the  whole  tribe  of  foreign  delicacies, 
sec  how  important  becomes  the  selection  of 
the  all-important  dish!  What  a  weight  of 
responsibility,  what  a  despotic  power  in  the 
house-keeper !  What  a  source  of  anxiety,  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  of  grumbling,  to  the  fa- 
mished attendants  on  the  joint ! 

"What  will  you  have  for  dinner  to  day, 
ma'am,"  said  Betty  the  cook,  to  the  dreamy 
Mrs.  D . 

*'0h,  Betty,  yes:  let  me  see... .what  had 
we  yesterday,  Betty  ?" 

^*  A  roasted  shoulder  of  mutton,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  remember :  and  a  very  good 
joint  it  is.  Let  us  have  another  roasted  shoulder, 
of  mutton  to  day,  Betty .*' 

Hard  enough  is  it  for  a  husband  quietly  to. 
submit  for  a  week  or  so  to  a  repetition  of  such 
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fare  ;♦  but  how  could  the  different  branches  of 
the  family  put  up  with  such  monotonous  cater- 
ings^ and  look  cheerful  and  happy  the  while? 
And  yety  with  such  a  system,  these  people  will 
toss  their  heads  and  say,  ''the  Eog-lish  are 
above  living  together  like  foreigners." 

You  may  answer  that  poor  dreaming  Mrs. 
D as  in  extreme  example  of  an  impro- 
vident house-keeper.  What  say  you  to  one 
who,  I  know,  often  comes  to  her  husband  two 
hours  before  the  dinner  hour,  saying  ''  Oh,  my 
dear ;  1  quite  forgot  to  order  any  dinner  this 
morning ;  and  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the 
house?"  Only  another  instance  of  an  improvi- 
dent house-keeper,  you  will  say.  Be  it  so  :  I 
will,  however,  shew  you  how  the  despotic 
power  may  be  exercised  by  the  caterer  of  the 
one  joint  and  the  one  pudding.    You  have 

heard  of  poor  old  Colonel and  his  wife  ? 

I  am  assuredthat  that  worthy  couple  quarrelled 
twice  a  week  during  fifty  years  that  they  lived 
together,  because  the  Colonel  dearly  loved  a 

•  Afiict. 
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whole  rice  puddings,  and  his  lady  chose  con- 
sfcaDtly  to  give  him  a  padding  of  groand-rice.* 
Yet,  as  there  was  no  other  pa/merie,  what 
could  the  poor  man  do  ? 

All  such  means  of  willing  or  careless  an- 
noyance, aggravated  by  the  scanty  famishing 
forth  of  an  English  dinner,  are  obviated  by 
the  foreign  system  of  providing  a  variety  of 
dishes.    Nor  is  this  privilege  of  keeping  house 
so  highly  prized  by  foreign,  as  it  is  by  English, 
ladies.    I  have  seen,  in  the  travels  of  a  native 
Indian  in  England,  that  the  Eastern  thought 
all  the  sweets  of  greater  liberty  and  freedom 
from  veils  and    restraint,   enjoyed  by    your 
countrywomen,  were  deeply  counter-balanced 
by  the  charge  and  fatigue  of  making  tea  which 
custom  imposed  upon  them.    He  thought  the 
exertion  of  mixing  the  drug,  pouring  it  out, 
rinsing  out  the  cups,  handing  the  sugar  and 
creami  a  most  laborious  infliction.     Not  so 
thinks  an  Englishwoman  I  She  looks  upon  the 
management  of  the  house  as  her  source  of 
power,  her  means  of  triumph :  and  does  not 
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enjoy  any  thing,  even  if  it  be  ordered  exactly 
according  to  her  own  wislies,  half  so  mncb  mt 
she  would  if  she  had  herself  given  the  orders. 
To  marry  and  to  be  mistress  of  her  own  house 
has  been,  from  earliest  ages,  considered  by  her 
as  her  one  great  object  in  life. 

^'  To  make  good  house-keepers  to  breed  a  nation/' 

Byron  describes  as  being  the  aim,  the  end,  of 
an  Englishwoman's  existence.  And  when  we 
consider  the  power  which  the  one  joint  System 
places  in  her  hands,  can  we  wonder  at  her 
loving  to  exercise  it? 

Having,  however,  shown  how  the  course  of 
an  English  dinner,  or  perhaps  it  might  be 

» 

more  appropriately  called  meal,  would  alone 
impede  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of 
family  reunions  under  the  same  roof  as  exist 
abroad,  let  us  return  to  this  same  dinner,  to  see 
what  usually  follows  it  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Like  the  author  of  the  Critic,  we 
have  got  our  personages  on  their  knees,  and  I 
fear  that  we  shall  never  get  them  tip  again 
without  showing  the  incompatibility  of  different' 
national  habits  in  reference  to  these  unions 
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of  families.  A  French  dinner  does  not  last 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  at  the  utmost. 
Within  that  time,  desert,  wine,  all  has  been 
finished,  and  the  assembled  families  disperse 
till  supper.  An  Englishman  must  sit  half  an 
hour,  or  an  hour,  over  his  wine  :  as  soon  as  he 
has  taken  his  usual  quantity,  tea  is  announced  : 
and  all  who  have  dined  together  are  neces- 
sarily blended  together  for  the  evening.  So 
that  not  only  the  structure  of  the  houses  but 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  so  very  dis- 
similar from  those  of  the  French  as  to  aflford 
no  means  whatever  of  comparing  the  method, 
consequences,  or  propriety  of  these  family 
reunions  in  the  two  countries ;  and  whoever, 
with  English  prejudices  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  English  habits  only,  pretends  to  judge 
of  the  continental  system,  must  decide  ignor- 
antly  ;  and  from  this  ignorance  alone  will  be 
able  to  sneer  at  the  plan,  and  to  assert  ''  that 
it  would  not  do  in  England."  For  domestic 
arrangements  in  England  are  so  totally  dis- 
similar that,  in  England,  the   foreign   plan 
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could  not  be  even  attempted.  As  well  might 
a  Neapolitan  assert  that  the  English  plan  of 
burning  coals  in  every  inhabited  room  in  a 
honse^  during  eleven  months  and  twenty-five 
days  in  the  year,  "  would  not  do  at  Naples'* — 
where  fires  are  seldom  wanted,  and  where 
grates,  even,  do  not  exist  in  more  than  one 
room. 

To  revert  to  the  subjeet  which  introduced 
this  long  disquisition  on  family  establishments 
in  England  and  on  the  continent ;  and  which 
originated  in  an  observation  on  the  strength  of 
family  affections  in  the  several  countries  sub- 
ject to  my  comparisons — let  me  remark  that, 
amongst  the  aborigines  of  America,  the  great 
respect  paid  to  the  bones  of  their  parents, 
which  they  carried  with  them  in  every  removal 
of  the  tribe,  was  thought  to  indicate  intense 
filial  affection.  The  manner  in  which  the  dead 
are  disposed  of  in  England  might,  by  a  parity 
of  feeling,  appear  to  argue  an  indecent  in- 
difference towards  them  on  the  part  of  th6 
survivors.    The  French  are  often  blamed  for 
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flnrroundiDg  their  cemeteries  with  high  walls 
and  for  protecting  them  with  lock  and  key : 
here^  on  the  contrary,  we  often  see  public 
footrpaths  winding  across  the  bnrying  grounds; 
houses  the  only  approach  to  which  is  through 
those  portions  of  hallowed  ground ;  and  hogs 
and  sheep  browsing  the  grass  that  waves  over 
the  earthen  mounds  of  the  village  dead. 

At  Naples,  the  poor  always  refuse  to  eat 
fishes,  sharks,  &c.,  that  are  large  enough 
**  per  aver  potuto  mangiare  i  christiani — ^to 
have  been  able  to  devour  a  human  being/' 
They  fear  lest,  in  eating  these  monsters,  they 
should  partake  of  what  may  have  fattened  on 
the  drowned  corpses  of  their  fellow  men.  The 
idea  may  be  extravagant,  but  it  indicates  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  amongst  those  who  feed  their 
sheep  on  the  grass  that  has  been  fertilised  by 
the  bodies  of  their  parents  and  relatives. 

''Oh,  but  the  burying  ground,  I  am  told, 
belongs  to  the  clergyman,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  stock  it/' 
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Very  proper,  I  dare  say ;  and  I  am  Bot  yet 
EogUshmaii  enoagh  to  dispute  about  '^  vested 
interests."  Only  I  did  not  much  like,  the 
other  day,  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the 
parson  of  this  parish  to  go  and  ^'  take  my 
mutton"  at  his  house. 

^^Tes,  yon  justly  say,  foreigners  and  the 
French  in  particular,  do  indeed  talk  much  of 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  enforce  a  demonstra- 
tion of  natural  respect  towards  their  dead: 
they  reason  well  on  the  b€tsis  of  any  imaginary 
sentiment :  but  in  real  life  do  they  constantly 
show  by  their  conduct  this  same  sensibility  V 

They  do.  In  real  life,  they  are  ever  an* 
xious  to  testify,  in  the  most  becoming  manner, 
their  respect  for  their  departed  relatives. 
''  Neauveaut6s  pour  le  deuil"  is  a  common 
announcement  on  a  Parisian  shop.  The  shop- 
keepers know  how  delicately  proper  are  the 
feelings  of  their  customers,  and  proclaim  that 
they  have  on  hand  ^'  the  newest  fashions  for 
mourning."  Can  any  greater  proof  be  given  of 
the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  living?  ''The 
newest  fashions  for  mourning !"  Faugh ! — 
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I  have  not  noticed  similar  advertisements 
on  English  shops :  but  never  was  a  more 
bitter  satire  written  on  perverted  nature  than 
is  contained  in  the  invitation  thus  held  out  to 
hypocritical  and  disgusting  vanity ! 

It  is  with  some  feeling  of  regret  that  I  am 
obliged,  in  honesty,   to    write   thus    of   the 
French,  and  to  admit  their  want  of  all  proper 
feeling  in  such  matters.    Now  in  England,  as 
I  have  said,  shops  do    not    put  forth  such 
advertisements  :    and  I  am  assured  that  the 
thought    of  providing   becoming    mourning 
never  gains  admission  into  the  disconsolate 
minds  of  English  ladies  who  may  have  lost  a 
relative ;  that  they  never  allow  their  grief  to 
be  broken  in  upon  by  bales  of  bombazeen, 
crape,  or  ^gloves :  that^  although  they  abstain 
from  going  to  church  until  they  are    fully 
arrayed  in  their  mourning  garb,  they  never 
once  consider  whether  that  garb  be  becoming 
or  otherwise,  so  engrossed  are  they  by  the 
feelings  which  it  represents :  and  that  although 
three  fourths  of  all  the  visitors   at  all  the 
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fashionable  watering-places  in  the  country  are 
dressed  in  this  panoply  of  woe,  yet  they  only 
resort  thither  to  indulge  their  g^ef  for  the  be* 
loved  object,  and  not,  by  any  means,  with  the 
view  of  entertaining  themselves  after  a  period 
of  confinement  around  the  bed  of  sickness ;  of 
enjoying  the  first  emancipated  feelings  of  free- 
dom attendant  on  a  bereaved  widowhood ;  or 
of  spending,  on  a  trip  of  pleasure,  some  of  the 
little  inheritance  to  which  they  have  just  suc- 
ceeded by  the  lamented  death  of  the  dear  lost 
one.  No :  in  England,  I  am  assured  that  the 
outward  garb  is  never  considered  by  the  sor- 
rowing mourner;  but  that  such  calculations 
are  left  to  the  vanity  of  Frenchwomen.  Such, 
I  am  assured,  is  the  case;  and  deeply  do  I 
honour  my  countrywomen  for  the  purity  of 
their  feelings,  for  their  genuine  and  ingenuous 
sensibility.    Adieu . 
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LETTER  VI. 


JY.  S.,  Auguit  10. 

I  HAVB  DOW  spent  more  than  three  months  in 
England ;  and  although  my  letters  no  longer 
show  the  surprise  and  astonishment  displayed 
in  those  written  immediately  after  I  landed, 
jei  they  will  notj  I  fear,  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  all  that  which 
ihen  so  much  amazed  me,  or  that  I  have  ceased 
■being  a  Cosmopolite  to  become  an  Englishman. 
This,  I  confess,  is  not  yet  the  case.  There  is 
a  something,  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  in  the  customs 
and  manners  of  these  people  which  one  cannot 
refrain  from  comparing  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreigners  ;  and  which  is  a  source 
of  constant   petty  annoyance,  and  perhaps. 
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peevish  comparison.  '*Le  sentiment  de  la 
faasset6  des  plaisirs  present,  et  Tignorance  de 
la  Tanit6  des  plaisirs  absens,  cause  Tincon- 
stance/'  says  the  mighty  moralist,  Pascal: 
and  not  only  does 

— "  Memory  draw  from  delight  e'er  it  dies 
An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year,'' 

but  all  that  was  unpleasant  in  past  circum- 
stances is  forgotten,  while  all  that  is  irritating 
in  our  present  situation  is  rendered  more  so  by 
being  compared  with  our  exclusively  soothing 
recollections. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  impressions  k  la 
Dr.  Fell,  I  gladly  feel  that  I  am  losing  much 
of  my  foreign  predilections.  Already  I  am 
convinced  that  no  one  can  pass  three  months 
in  this  country  without  feeling  sensible  that 
it  is  easy  to  overcome  first  antipathies,  and 
sincerely  to  like  it.  Nay,  more ;  I  am  certain 
that  time  alone  is  requisite  to  convert  ai^y 
foreigner  into  a  true  John  Bull.  But  the  can- 
version  must,  indeed,  be  the  work  of  time ! 
To  its  cheering  influence,  then,  I  resign  myself 
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— -certain  that  it  will  altimately  produce  the 
desired  effect;  although,  for  the  present,  I  am 
compelled  to  exclaim,  with  Parny, 

^'  Ah  !  mes  ennuis  sont  en  r^alite 

£t  mon  bonheur  est  tout  en  esperance." 

A  short  time  since,  I  found  the  gardener 
here  busied  in  pruning  the  vines ;  and,  think- 
ing that  my  foreign  travel  had,  at  least, 
taught  me  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating 
grapes,  I  eagerly  arrested  his  arm  and  told 
him  that  he  would  destroy  the  harvest  by  ex- 
posing it  to  be  parched  up.  He  replied  that 
it  was  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  clear 
away  the  shoots  and  leaves  in  order  that  the 
sun  might  fall  direct  upon  the  fruit  and 
effectually  ripen  it.  This  morning,  I  was 
sauntering  in  the  garden  with  Mr. — ,  looking 
at  the  same  luckless  vines. 

^'  What  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  we  have  this 
year  V*  he  exclaimed,  ''  and  I  think  they  will 
ripen/' 

What !  after  all  the  pruning  and  coaxing,  is 
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this  to  be  doubful?    Own  tbat^  to  me,  such 
incidents  may  well  appear  ridiculous. 

A  short  time  since,  I  passed  the  day,  with  a 
pleasure  party,  in  one  of  the  combes,  or  Tallies 
of  the  Quantoc  hills,  the  country  about  which 
is  bolder  and  more  varied  than  any  I  have  yet 
seen  in  England.  We  dined  in  a  deserted 
hunting  box,  in  which  a  plentiful  pic-nic 
repast  had  been  prepared.  Let  me  here  remark 
that,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the 
French  to  the  contrary,  the  English  do  not  eat 
so  much  as  themselves,  although  they  attach 
more  importance  to  the  act  and  talk  more  of 
all  that  refers  to  it.  Indeed  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  French  dishes,  each  of  which  is  in 
general  slightly  tasted,  necessitate  the  con- 
sumption of  a  large  aggregate  of  food : — and 
this  without  taking  into  account  the  eternal 
bouilli — or  beef  of  which  the  soup  has  been 
made— of  which  all  partake  as  a  plat  de  re- 
sistance, lest  they  should  not  find  enough  in  the 
lighter  dishes.  So  general  is  the  production 
of  this  dish  that  1  once  heard  an  Englishman 

VOL.  II.  P 
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derive  much  assistance  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  economy  of  a  French  table  in  this  respect. 
He  had,  in  the  course  of  his  morning  walk, 
been  run  after  by  a  furious  ox  ;  and  was  then 
making  his  adventure  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion at  his  table  d'hdtes.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever,  he  could  not  recollect  the  French  for  ox ; 
and  having  explained  ^^  J'ai  6t6  courru  apr6s 
par  un'\  .he  was  thrown  upon  his  ingenuity  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  Dictionary : — "  Ck)urru 
apr^s/*  he  continued,  ^^  par  un,  .comment  vous 
appellez  ox  ?*' 

The  French  listeners  could  not  translate  for 
him  that  of  which  they  did  not  know  the 
meaning. 

**  Oh,  oui :''  he  resumed,  ^*  courru  apr6s  par 
un  —  apr^s  la  soupe  ?  qu'est  ce  que  c'est 
apr6s  la  soupe  ?" 

Still  were  the  hearers  in  the  dark. 

6a9on!  cried  the  Englishman,  as  usual, 
omitting  the  r. 

Plait  it  ?  said  the  waiter. 

Apportez  moi  apr^s  la  soupe. 
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Je  ne  comprends  pas.  Monsieur. 

Apr6s  la  soupe,  d — nm  it !  apportez  moi  le 
plat  apr6s  la  soupe." 

A  ray  shot  across  the  waiter's  mind  :  he  ran 
and  fetched  the  remains  of  the  dish  of  bouilli. 

"Oh,  oui/'  said  our  countryman:  "com- 
ment Yous  appellez  9a  V 

"  Mais^  Monsieur,  c'est  du  bouilli." 

**  Oh,  oui,  oui,**  joyfully  cried  the  narrator ; 
*'  c'est  9a  !  jki  6t6  courru  apr^s  par  un  bouilli !" 

The  company  understood  the  anecdote  at 
once ;  and  the  Englishman  was  convinced 
that  bouilli  was  French  for  a  bull ;  and  con- 
gratulated and  prided  himself  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  the  French  habits  of  eating. 

Nor  do  the  English  carry  drinking  to  that 
excess  which  foreigners  imagine  ;  though  they 
certainly  indulge  in  it  very  much  more  than 
the  French,  who,  in  this  respect,  go  much  fur- 
ther than  the  Italians.  That  common  English 
phrase,  "  indulging  in  wine"  proves  the  {Mea- 
sure they  receive  from  it:  with  us,  wineii  no 
indulgence..  ..But  stay:  let  me  not  traduce 
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foreigners  in  yoar  estimation  by  leading  you 
to  suppose  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  enlivening  juice.  Let  me, 
rather  quote  a  passage  from  a  work  which,  I 
will  answer  for  it,  no  Englishman  has  ever 
seen— or^  at  least,  seen  to  any  profit,  since  it 
is  a  book  of  French  cookery.  It  will  shew  you 
the  order  of  a  French  repast,  and  will  enable 
you  to  join  with  advantage  and  honour  in  that 
most  interesting  subject  of  English  after- 
dinner  conversation  —  the  properties  and 
excellences  of  diflferent  wines. 

**  Let  the  man  of  a  joyous,  sanguine  tempa- 
rament,"  says  my  revered  author, "  let  him  court 
a  light,  cooling  draught  such  as  Champagne 

or  the  Rhine  wines  afford  ;  the  phlegmatic  man 
must  seek  an  ardent,  spirituous  juice  which 
may  quickly  overpower  his  super-abundant 
phlegm :  such,. for  him,  are  the  wines  of  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Dauphin^.  The  melancholy  mortal 
must  have  a  soft  mild  wine  which  may  quickly 
arouse  him,  and  carry  through  all  his  nervous 
system  a  gentle  hilarity ;  and  such  a  soothing 
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pleasantness  ever  follows  the  wines  of  Spain  > 
Italy,  and  Burgundy:  but  let  the  bilious 
grumbler,  to  appease  the  endless  thirst  which 
is  ever  occasioned  by  his  own  discontent — 
let  him  betake  him  to  a  generous,  a  full,  a 
dry  wine,  which  may  act,  at  the  same  tin^e^ 
as  an  astringent  on  his  nerves,  and  as  a  neu- 
tralizer  of  his  peevish  bile :  such,  such  is  the 
wine  of  Bordeaux.  By  some  unaccountable 
injustice,  by  the  effect  of  some  prejudice,  alas ! 
too  widely  spread,  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  are 
accused  of  being  cold,  chilly,  and  sour :  never 
was  calumny  so  gross,  so  unmerited !  Circum- 
stances and  constitution  being  the  same,  Bor- 
deaux enjoys  the  exclusive  privileges  of  being 
easily  digested,  of  leaving  th^  head  cool, 
although  it  be  very  plentifully  taken,  and  of 
bearing  carriage  to  any  distance.  These,  we 
assert,  are  privileges  exclusively  belonging  to 
Claret.  Burgundy,  on  the  contrary,  bears 
emigration  with  difficulty;  quickly  fires  the 
brain  f  and  excites  to  gallantry :  and  Cham- 
pagne, although  it  endures  carriage  without 
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detriment^  agitates  the  nervoas  system,  and 
awakens  wit  in  those — who  have  any.  In  one 
wordy  Burgundy  is  aphrodisiacal ;  Champagne 
is  heady !  Roussillon  and  the  wines  of  the 
South  are  strengthening ;  and  Bordeaux  is  a 
stomachic. 

*^  To  mention  the  order  in  which  different 
wines  should  be  placed  on  the  table  is,  howeven 
the  object  of  this  short  vinographical,  rather 
than  physiological,  essay.  Custom  and  fashion, 
those  tyrants  of  the  world,  have,  indeed,  more 
influenced  the  determination  of  this  order  and 
succession  than  any  calculations  based  upon 
propriety  of  taste  and  motives  of  health.  Yet 
is  it  generally  agreed  that  red  wine  should 
always  precede  the  arrival  of  white ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  repast  begin  with  oysters,  which 
are  always  saluted  on  their  passage  by  triple 
discharges  of  Champagne ;  or,  by  those  who 
wish  more  solemnly  and  honourably  to  greet 
them,  by  libations  of  Burgundy ;  or,  better  still, 
of  Sauteme  and  white  Hermitage.  Mfiihont 
such  a  motive,  red  wine  must  alone  have  the 
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honour  of  opening  a  repast.  Latterly^  how- 
erer,  a  custom  has,  in  part,  obtained,  that  a 
glass  of  dry  Madeira  or  of  Tincture  of  Worm- 
wood should  immediately  precede  or  follow  the 
soup :  occasionally,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
comply  with  this  custom,  so  that  the  compli- 
ance be  not  considered  a  precedent  which 
may  justify  its  future  naturalisation  amongst 
us. 

^^  For  the  first  course,  the  wines  pointed  out 

by  every  propriety  are,  undoubtedly,  those  of 

Burgundy — and,  particularly,  those  of  the  least 

distinguished  vineyards,  generally  known  by 

the  name  of  wines  of  Lower  Burgundy  $  such  are 

the  wines  ^of  Avallon,  Irancy,  Mercurey,  and 

all  those  which  go  by  the  name.of  M&con  and 

Auxerre  wines.    In  some  respects,  they  might 

be  occasionally  superseded  by  choice  wines  of 

the  Orleanois,  such  as  those  of  Saint  Denis  and 

Beaugency.    By  a  wise  gradation  must  the 

palate  be  thus  led  on  to  the  wines  of  Beaume ; 

and,  if  all  excursions  lieyond  the  Burgundian 

territory  are  forbidden,  by  such  a  gradation 
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may  one  rise  to  the  generoas,  full-bodied 
Richebourg^  to  the  odoriferous  St.  George,  to 
the  light  Volney,  to  the  deep-coloured  Cham- 
*  bertin^  or  to  the  delicious  wine  of  Romance. 
^'  If,  indeed,  it  be  permitted  to  interrupt  this 
monotonous  hierarchy,  and  to  re- animate  one's 
palate  by  a  change  of  flavour  and  of  territory, 
Champagpae  offers  its  sparkling  and  its  limpid 
Sillery. 

^' After  these,,  at  the  second  course,  one  is  able 
properly  to  appreciate  wines  of  a  high  flavour, 
such  as  those  of  Dauphin^.  They  re-awaken 
the  now-deadened  appetite  and  heighten  the 
rather  insipid  flavour  of  roast  meat.  Such  are 
the  vivifying  qualities  of  Coterotie  and  of 
Hermitage  !  But  now,  now  when  joy  beams  on 
every  countenance,  and  when  noisy  laughter 
circulates  amongst  the  guests,  now  is  the  time 
to  bring  forth  the  only  wine  that  may  venture 
to  shew  itself  in  similar  circumstances  and 
which  will  produce,  upon  minds  already  dizzy 
and  bent  upon  inconsiderate  displays,  the 
effect  which  a  drop   of  water  occasions    on 
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boiling  milk.  This  is  thy  triumph,  Bordeaux  • 
See  the  glass  of  wisdom  gradually  appease  all 
these  vociferations  !  Such,  such  is  the  effect  of 
the  Medoc  Claret,  which  a  discreet  hand  ponrs 
into  christals  brilliant  with  the  radiance  of  a 
hundred  tapers. 

''  Thus  has  an  useful  armistice  suspended  the 
ardour  of  the  combatants ;  for,  while  it  lasts, 
the  servants  clear  the  table ;  and  spices,  sugars, 
pastries,  aromatic  creams,  and  vegetables  take 
the  place  of  the  fish  and  the  roast  meat — the 
Cnisson  d'ecrevisse,  or  the  Rosbif  d'agneau. 
Then  comes  thy  triumph,  Languedoc !  —  a 
triumph  partaken  conjointly  with  Roussillon, 
Proven9e  and  Spain.  Then  do  your  liquid 
topazes  invite  the  eye  to  admire,  the  palate  to 
enjoy !  Then  Lunel,  Frontignac,  Malaga, 
Zeres,  Malvoisie  and  Rivesalte — then  are  your 
names  united  in  glory  as  in  pleasure ;  then  are 
your  excellences  mingled  in  the  palates  which 
you  flavour!  A  bacchanalian  steam  arises 
from  your  bottles  covered  with  honourable 
dust,  and  your  mouldy  corks  attest  your  an- 
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cient  origin  !  Your  mellow  alchohol  neutra- 
lizes the  danger  of  the  ices  which  people  will 
obstinately  take  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast,  although  both  taste  and  health  declare 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  touched  for  some 
hours  after  the  meal. 

"  Already  our  nostrils  are  charmed  with  the 

balsamic  fragrance  of  Moka.    But  stay 

this,  this  is  the  time  to  empty  that  bottle  which 
joy  upholds  before  us.  The  cork  strikes  the 
ceiling  ;  a  silvery  froth  trickles  over  the  pretty 
fingers  of  the  bright-eyed  Bacchanalian  beau- 
ties. .  • .  Drinkers,  recognize,  not  that  common 
Champagne  adulterated  by  art  in  subserviency 
to  a  perfidious  fashion,  but  that  delicioufl 
Arbois,*  which  unites  the  sweetness  of  Con- 
drieux  to  the  sparkles  of  the  imjietuous  Ai. 

'*  At  this  epoch  only  may  gourmands,  or  sach 
as  are  worthy  of  the  name,  enjoy  very  small 
glasses  of  Tokai — if  the  gods  grant  it  them 
true  and  genuine ;  but 

'  Sant  pauci  qnoc  oequus 
Jupiter  amavit.''' 

*  A  wine  of  Fnache-Comtfc. 
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Whether  or  not  all  this  most  valuable  and 
interesting  disquisition  will  support  my  asser- 
tion that  the  French  do  not  talk  or  think  so 
much  of  their  dinner  and  their  wines  as  do  the 
English^  I  now  begin  to  doubt :  but  even  in 
the  country  excursion  which  I  commenced  de- 
scribing, the  ladies,  according  to  custom, 
quitted  the  dinner-room  before  the  gentlemen  ; 
and,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  latter 
remained  in  their  rustic  salle  k  manger— one 
comer  of  which  was  occupied  by  loose  corn — 
and  sipped  their  wine  out  of  cocoa-nut  shells^ 
for  the  glasses  had  been  forgotten,  while  they 
sat  round  a  couple  of  deal  boards  erected 
upon  sticks  drawn  from  a  faggot  pile  adjoining. 
A  carpet  having  been  spread  upon  the  damp 
grass,  tea  was  then  proposed  in  a  neighbouring 
field — for  what  Englishwoman  can  forego  the 
sweets  of  tea  ? 

Meanwhile,  a  party  of  two  or  three  of  us 
had  wandered  along  one  of  the  romantic  little 
combes  which  entered  these  Quantoc  hills; 
and  soon  wo  stood  upon  a  circular  mound  of 
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shaking  peat,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  which  rose  to  the  height  of  about 
ten  feet :  it  was,  in  fact,  very  like  some  of  the 
smaller  druidical,  Saxon,  or  Roman,  tumuli 
.which  I  have  often  seen  in  England.  But  on 
the  subject  of  this  little  valley  and  this  shak- 
ing quagmire  I  must  send  you  the  following 
effusion : — 


THE  QUAKING  BOG. 

A    VKRY   AWFUL    AND    ANTIQUK   BALLAD. 

I. 

Thk  baron  of  Thornhill  a  cartel  then 

To  the  Knight  of  Wildem  sent ;  and  swore, 
'Ere  the  sun  should  rise  o*er  the  Chapelle  Glen, 

One  or  both  should  lie  on  that  dreary  moor ; 
And  the  feud  that,  from  father  to  son,  had  come  down. 
Should  rest  in  the  graTe  with  the  vanquished  one. 
And  Wildem^s  haught  Knight  in  return  did  say 
**  Tell  your  lord  he  shall  rue  that  break  of  day  !** 

II. 

Next  mom,  *ere  waked  the  early  light. 

Stem  Thornhill  stood  arrayed  for  fight. 

His  trusty  sword  to  his  side  he  slung, 

And  hea? ily  on  his  destrier  sprung. 

No  sqoiie  would  he  take: — ^be  rode  alone ; 

For  batween  them  two  was  the  dead  to  be  done. 
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III. 
The  mom  wu  dank.    Not  a  gleun  atiay 

Spangled  the  leavei  or  the  copse-wood  grey. 
Through  the  darkened  copie-vood  fae  took  hii  road. 
But  his  Rund  waa  more  dark  for  levenge  and  blood. 
That  diamal  mom — oh,  1wa>  fair  and  bright, 
Compar'd  with  hii  aoul  ia  hell's  paHiom  dight. 

The  hatred  and  pride  of  the  Baron'i  mind 
Setm'd  to  rtill  the  mr  and  to  palay  the  wind. 
Not  a  breath  was  atirring.   The  morning  breeie 
Still  drawailf  ilept  on  thoae  gloomy  treea ; 
Not  a  bird  did  aing ;  not  a  leaf  did  &tl ; 
The  Baron'a  dark  aoul  aeem'd  to  palay  them  all. 

IV. 
He  left  ths  hilla  whence  the  Netley  ware 
Is  seen  coming  with  amilea  that  fair  abaie  to  lave  ; 
And  downward  he  rode  to  that  dreary  glen 

Whose  every  track  waa  to  him  known  weU  : 
Downward  he  gallopp'd  ;  and  now  and  then 

Italf  unaheath'd  hia  brand,  for  hia  purpose  fell : 
Half  uDiheathed  hia  brand,  and  half  amil'd  to  know 
That,  full  aoon,  it  would  point  to  hia  haled  foe  ; 
That,  ftill  lOon,  it  might  drink  the  iteamiDg  blood 
Of  hia  foe— the  lBa»»— the  belor'd— the  good. 

V. 
On  rode  the  Baron  ;  and  atill  the  aky 
Seem'd  to  lower  abo>e  more  gloomily. 
On  rode  the  Baron  ;  and  now  he  neared 
The  place  wberehe  wot  that  hia  foe  had  appeared  : 
And  he  pricked  amain,  and  "  Art  there  ?"  be  cried. 
And  he  drew  hia  glaive  and  be  floDiiahed  it  wida : 
"Art  there?  Art  there?  Dart  thou  fear  to  qMSk  7— 
Nor  thy  Toiw  nor  band  wars  won't  to  be  weak  !" 
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Thus  from  the  trees,  did  he  fiercely  ride 

To  a  spot  that  was  open  on  every  aide. 

For  a  furlong  or  so,  not  a  tree  was  there~ 

For  a  titling  bout,  oh»  the  ground  was  feai ! 

He  called  on  the  Knight  of  Wildem  good  :— 

Dull  was  the  echo  that  came  from  the  wood. 

He  rode  the  wild  lists  in  search  of  his  piej— 

Nought  could  he  see  in  the  fbg  so  grey. 

Then  he  dash*d  athwart  at  a  frantic  pace. 

Wild  as  the  Spectre  Huntsman's  race, 

And  angrily  sought,  all  the  open  spacew 

What  sudden  him  ail*d  ? — With  his  armed  boot 

He  struck  his  good  steed : — ^it  stirrM  never  a  foot ! 

It  snorted  and  rear*d  and  it  plung'd,  I  trow  ; 

But  not  one  foot  would  it  forward  go. 

He  leapt  from  his  selle ;  to  the  ground  leapt  swift. 

To  mark  the  cause  through  the  deepening  mist 

*  Twas  a  coipse ! — A  Knight  with  gilt  spurs  and  mail  ;— 

Warm  :«-and  dabbled  with  blood  were  his  lips  so  pale. 

VI. 

He  gaz'd  ftill  hard.    It  was  surely  he. 

**  Who  has  dar'd  to  snatch  my  revenga  from  me  ? 

Who  has  dar'd  ?"  he  cried,  as  he  glarM  thnmgfa  the  gloom, 

■*  Who  has  dar'd  to  send  foe  of  mine  to  his  tomb  ? 

To  his  tomb  ?-»Bat  shall  he  eeoape  me  soy 

Nor  bide  of  my  vengeance  one  stalworth  blow  ? 

Shall  he  fiul  me  fbr  ever,  in  life  and  death  ? — 

No  !  thus  in  his  heart  my  good  sword  I  sheath  I 

Oh,  were  he  alive ! — Could  his  soul  come  back 

To  feel  with  what  joy  Ms  carcase  I  hade ! 

To  Ml  me  insult  him  alive  or  dead  !"— 

And  he  spum'd,  with  Ms  boot,  the  unhelmetted  heaiL 

He  trampled  the  coipae :  ttmdc  again  and  again 

ThesenieleM  day  whenoa  tin  soul  was  U*en. 

He  delhced  the  eoipae ;  and  **  Go  bev,  sud  he, 

Mj  marii  to  the  gimvo  :*flad  nmember  me.'* 
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VII. 

And  still  was  the  morning  all  cloaded  and  grej — 

Oh,  it  seem'd  as  if  it  would  never  be  daj ! — 

As  the  Baron  homeward  retook  his  wi^. 

The  clouds  hung  around  and  the  dark  mists  stood 

On  the  dripping  copse  and  th#  field  of  blood. 

It  closed  o*er  the  Baron  as  onward  hp  past     . 

Through  the  tall  oak  trees  without  pause  or  haste  : 

Without  pause  or  haste,  he  advanced  through  the  mist, 

And  joy^d  in  the  deed  he  had  done,  I  wist : 

He  jojr'd  in  the  insult  he'd  offer'd  the  dead. 

And  but  grievM  to  think  that  the  soul  was  sped. 

Thus  he  advancM  up  the  Chapelle  Glen  : 

The  Chapelle  bell  was  a*ringing  then  : 

The  good  Knight^s  sire  built  that  small  chapelle 

For  prayers  for  the  braye  who  in  battle  fell. 

And  the  bell  now  rung  wondrous  loud  and  dear 

With  an  ominous  sound.    But  the  Baron's  ear 

Mark'd  it  not  as  he  rode  ;  for  he  triumphM  o'er 

Each  pent-up  feeling  and  laughed  and  swore. 

He  heard  it  not ;  but  aloud  he  cried, 

**  None  can  stay  me  now  siaoe  I  Ve  queird  his  pride ! 

None  may  now" . . .  But  again  with  snort  and  sweat 

And  trembling  with  fear  his  war  hone  stood  ; 

And  but  that  it  knew  its  rider^s  mood 
And  the  thrall  of  his  bridle-arm  and  seat. 
It  had  fled,  nor  dafM  that  wild  vision  to  meet. 

VIII. 

'« What  ails  thee  now  f^  cried  the  Baron  bold. 
**  Mark,  Baron,  me !"  said  a  voioei  so  cold, 
So  cold  and  cahn,  that  the  Baron  thought 

Twas  the  Knight  of  Wildem^  voice  he  heard. 
Then  the  lowering  fog  was  together  brought. 
And  into  a  somethiag  of  shape  was  wnwght  \ 
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Till  a  high  and  shadowy  form  appear'd. 
Till  the  billows  of  clouds  took  a  likeness  dim — 
But  no  I  it  surely  could  not  be  him  ! . . . 

**  Mark,  Baron,  me !"  in  a  hollow  tone 

Spoke  a  voice  that  was  half  a  shriek  and  moan, 

"  Mark  me,  fell  Baron !     Thj  foe  was  sped : 

His  spirit  in  heaTen  :  his  corpse  lay  dead  : — 

None  had  injur*d  him  with  a  felon  blow ; 

For  *twas  Glod  himself  who  had  laid  liim  low  ; 

To  save  him  the  sin  of  meeting  thee 

In  mortal  strife  'gainst  the  old  decree. 

Him  hast  thou  smote.    Thou  hast  insult  given 

To  the  corse  of  him  who  was  then  in  heaven. 

Now  mark  my  words,"  said  the  shadowy  fonn 

As  it  melted  away  in  the  rain  and  storm — 

The  rain  and  storm ;  for  just  then  did  rise 

A  mingling  together  of  earth  and  skies — 

**  Now  mark  my  words :  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

But  ne'er  in  thy  grave  shalt  thou  calmly  lie. 

Thou  hast  smote  the  dead  nor  would  let  him  be : —  ' 

Earth  itself  shall  rise  and  shall  spurn  at  thee/* 

IX. 

The  voice  was  silent.    The  rain  came  down. 

The  wind  it  howPd.    The  Baron  rode  on. 

Yet  he  had  not  ta'en  twenty  steps  anew 

When  an  arrow  swift  fVom  the  copse-wood  flew. 

It  cleft  his  helmet ;  his  skull  it  deft. 

The  steed  sped  on.    But  a  corse  was  left 

On  the  steaming  earth.    The  proud  Baron  fell 

And  died  while  yet  rang  the  scom'd  chapelle  bell. 

To  call  for  prayers  for  the  dead  it  rung : 

None  would  pr^  for  him  though  for  ev«r  it  swung. 

By  Wildem's  squire  irai  that  arrow  sped, 
He  had  seea  the  Baron  iniolt  the  dead  : 
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Had  wen  hi>  leader,  belov'd  »nd  good, 
So  rudel7  nnote  by  Uiit  msii  of  blood. 
He  had  Tengeance  ta'en.    Tvas  an  Kwfa\  wrong 

He  did  :  but  bta  lore  for  tbe  Knight  wag  strong. 


Before  the  equire,  the  body  laj. 
"  What  ihnll  I  do  with  thi.  lump  of  eU?  f  " 
He  said  ai  he  cautiously  gaz'd  around. 
Tbe  earth  waj  soft — it  was  awampj'  ground. 
**  I'll  buij  it  here  in  this  tonel/  ipolg 
None  will  wek  him  out,  and  'twill  ■oon«M 


rot" 


Straight  with  his  sword  has  he  opened  a  grare. 

Soon  the  soil  is  replac'd,  and  the  ruihe«  wave 

O'er  the  lonely  mound,  'neath  the  dark  Gr  tree : 

And  the  squire  he  turns  to  depart.     But  see 

Tbe  soil  all  around  and  beneath  him  shakes 

And  tiembles  with  every  atride  be  takes. 

It  qulveie  around,  and  the  squire  he  quakes. 

With  trembling  limhe  and  outstariing  eyes 

O'er  the  grsTe  does  he  mark  it  bll  and  rise. 

"  Why  he  scarcely  was  dead  !"  pays  the  shuddering  squire, 

"  Lie  still  and  be  daznned  !"  he  madly  dies. 

And  speeds  ftom  tbe  gten  as  he  ne'er  could  tire. 

XI. 
Bince  then,  that  spot  has  ne'er  quiet  been. 
Ever  to  rise  and  foil  'tU  seen  : 
Heav'd  up  tike  a  whtg  of  tbe  swelling  sea. 
And  sinking  agun  as  silently. 
If  ye  heedlessly  tread  on  that  lonely  ground, 
It  qui*en  and  vibrates  all  around. 
Quiven  and  shakes,  and  the  rushes  grey 
And  tbe  cotton  graia  wave  o'er  the  muider'd  clay. 
The  sun  &lls  rarely  that  mound  upon. 
No  healthy  plant  has  it  ever  grown. 
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Vainly  the  moon  thcdi  her  soothing  beun 

On  that  spot : — like  one  in  a  phantom  dream 

It  tramhles  and  shakes  the  liTelong  ni^^t : 

And  trembles  and  shakes  when  the  snn  shiiiee  bright. 

A  puny  stream  from  that  bog  wells  out 

And  taints  the  soil  that  lies  round  about. 

For  the  stream  that  wells  out  on  this  dreaiy  plain 

Is  the  watery  blood  of  the  murdered  man. 

*Twa8  a  coward  in  heart  who  smote  the  dead. 

The  coward^s  &te  by  the  Ghost  was  redde. 

That  puny  stream  will  for  ever  run  : 

That  bog  will  quake  till  the  world  is  done  ; 

Will  tremble  and  quake ;  and  the  Chapelle  Glen 

Will  record  the  fate  of  these  mighty  men. 


Who  shall  say  that  England  is  au  unro- 
man  tic  country,  when  its  hills  and  g'lens 
harbour  and  preserve  such  traditions?  Why, 
this  Quaking  Bog  is  worthy  of  the  wilds  of 
the  Ettrick  Forest  and  of  Scott's  renowned 
Border  Minstrelsy ! 

This  evening,  however,  I  must  leave  this 
pretty  place  and  re-visit  London,  e're  I  com- 
mence an  extended  tour  through  the  pro- 
vinces. Why  is  it  that  other  foreigners  so 
seldom  extend  their  travels  in  England?  I 
have  scarcely  met  one  who  had  proceeded 
farther  inland  than  London — unless,  indeed, 
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he  happened  to  have  travelled  to  Bath  with 
the  intention  of  embarking  at  Southampton. 
1  dare  say  that  England  possesses  much 
scenery  that  is  well  worth  visiting  ? — 
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LETTER   VII. 


London,  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace, 

August  17. 


"  Let  Bristol  for  commerce  and  dirt  be  renowned^" 

is  an  opinion  which  is  backed  by  general 
consent :  but,  owing,  probably ,  to  the  greater 
degree  of  dirt  amongst  which  I  had  passed 
my  life — for  I  cannot  deny  that  the  English 
towns  are,  in  general,  kept  cleaner  than 
those  of  France  and  Italy — I  did  not  find 
Bristol  particularly  deserving  of  its  second 
cause  of  renown. 

Is  it  generally  known,  even  to  the  English, 
that  Bristol  possesses  ''arcades''  much  finer 
than  those  of  Burling^ton  House? 

I  passed  the  following  morning  in  a  most 
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delightful  lounge  on  the  romantic  rocks  of 
Clifton :  sauntering  along  the  edges  of  the  lofty 
precipices ;  sitting  in  the  shade  of  projecting 
bushes  ;  drawing  small  sketches  of  the  scenery ; 
and  watching  the  fine  Ireland-bound  steam 
packets  as  they  floated  down  the  winding 
Avon^  and  were  soon  concealed  amongst  the 
perpendicular  cliffs  which  embank  it ;  although 
the  columns  of  smoke,  which  rose  above  the 
rocks,  still  indicated  the  course  which  the 
vessel  was  pursuing  along  the  ravine  below. 
This  scenery,  though  it  be  on  a  small  scale^  is 
bolder  than  any  I  have  as  yet  seen  in  England. 

Who  could  withstand  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  course  of  this  beautiful  river,  and 
that  of  the  far-famed  Wye  ? 

"  Ai !  ai !"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  lifting 
up  her  flounces  and  pirouetting  about  the  deck, 
while  the  wasp  flew  harmlessly  among  the  pas- 
sengers, and  soon — blending  with  the  smoky 
current  from  the  packet — disappeared  among 
the  wooded  clifis  of  Avon. 

I  was  once  steaming  down  the  Rhine,  when 
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an  Irishman  sprang  on  board ,  and  was  thns 
hailed  by  some  of  his  friends  on  the  packet. 
"Welcome  from  Cormo!  but  now  give  us 
your  impartial  opinion: — which  is  the  most 
beautiful  lake  in  Europe  V  "  Oh  Killarney, 
to  be  sure !"  This  declaration  was  receiyed 
with  almost  general  laughter.  I  neither  questi- 
oned nor  approved  the  Irishman's  patriotic  de- 
claration ;  but  the  conversation  on  lakes  started 
comparisons;  and  I  ventured  to  ask  whether, 
excepting  that  they  were  more  diminutive^  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  at  Clifton,  were  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  ?  I 
do,  indeed,  assert  that,  although  nothing  in 
this  scenery  can  compare  with  "  the  castled 
crags  of  Drachenfels ;''  yet  it  has  the  same 
general  features,  and,  in  its  dimensions,  is 
more  beautiful  than  tbe  region  [of  the  ''  exult- 
ing and  abounding  river." 

The  banks  of  the  Wye  opened  prettily  to 
receive  us ;  but  the  view  was  soon  interrupted 
by  the  shipping  and  buildings  of  Chepstow. 

''  The  Beaufort  Arms !  The  Beaufort  Arms ! 
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sir  ? — ^The  George  Inn  ? — Here's  a  fly,  sir,  will 
take  your .  party  up  without  charge  ? — Here's 
a  car — Here's  a  carriage,  sir  ?"  We  preferred 
walking ;  and  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fare of  the  town  led  us  amongst  the  sepulchres 
and  graves  of  the  church-yard.  When  will 
the  good  sense  and  decency  of  the  English 
prevent  them  from  thus  keeping  up  a  focus 
of  disease  and  spiritual  demoralization  in  the 
centre  of  every  town  and  village  of  their 
country  ? 

'^  Poor  Marianne  T' — ^what  is  the  original 
Welsh  title  of  this  beautiful  air  ?  How  sweetly 
did  it  flow  from  the  strings  of  the  native  harp, 
and  welcome  us  to  the  proud,  ivy-clad  towers 
of  the  castle  of  Ragland  ?  And  appropriate  is 
the  air  to  the  scene  before  us ;  for  beautiful, 
haughty,  and  sadly-soft,  are  the  pictures  that 
open  around.  Ivy  climbs  the  moat,  the  hall, 
the  chapel,  and  the  keep ;  ivy  strives  to  con- 
ceal each  rent,  and  shadows  each  naked  hall 
with  a  canopy  more  beautiful  than  ever  shel- 
tered  it  in  the  days  of  its  pride.    See  how 
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gracefully  it  waves  over  the  light,  yet   bold 
limbs  of  yon  festive  window ;  while  each  wav. 
ing  breath  of  the  wind  exposes  other  ruins, 
other  grandeur,  and  other  verdant  turrets  be- 
yond.    Ragland  Castle  is  the  finest  picture  of 
feudal  ruin  I  have  any  where  seen.     Compare 
it  not  with  Heidelberg ;  for  Heidleberg  was  a 
palace   rather    than  a  castle ;   and  the  mind 
turns  with  stern  delight  from  the  beautifully 
carved  mason-work  of  the  one,  to  the  beetling 
towers  and  the  sturdy  keep,  the  baronial  hall 
and  the  robber's  dungeon  of  this  '^  tale  of  the 
times  of  old." 

On  the  following  morning,  a  Welsh  car,  like 
an  uncovered  square  potatoe-dish,  with  a  door 
behind  and  a  horse  in  front,  carried  us  past 
Piercefield  Park  to  the  bottom  of  the  Wind- 
cliff.  This  is  known  as  a  stupendous  rock 
overhanging  the  river  Wye.  We  toiled  up  its 
side,  and  found  a  protected  terrace  on  its 
summit.  The  view  is  fine :  the  Wye  meanders 
beneath,  overshadowed  by  its  wooded  cliffs, 
till  the  broad  Severn  receives  it  among  its 
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muddy  waters.  The  scene  recalled  to  me  the 
windings  of  the  Elbe  amongst  the  rocks  of 
what  is  called  the  Switzerland  of  Saxony. 
But  the  latter  had  presented  a  picture  incom- 
parably more  bold  and  rugged  as  beheld  from 
the  literally-perpendicular  naked  promontory 
of  rock,  called,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  Rob- 
ber's Bastion.  This  name  was  justified  by  the 
remains  of  wood  works,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  a  draw-bridge,  had  united  the  promontory 
to  a  bare,  naked,  rugged  cone  of  the  same 
elevation,  and  separated  by  a  tremendous 
chasm,  of  a  few  feet  only  in  width,  from  the 
the  main  rock.  Here  a  band  is  said  to  have 
fortified  and  secured  an  impregnable  retreat 
after  its  incursions  on  the  river's  bank  below. 
How  incomparably  beautiful  are  the  ruins 
of  Tintem  Abbey !  Here,  also,  the  ivy  lux- 
uriates, and  spreads  like  a  mantle  placed  by 
Providence  to  conceal  the  desecration  of  the 
sacred  walls  beneath. 

^'  This  may  be  superstition,  weak  and  wild, 

But  e'en  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  worship  wake  tome  thoughts  divine,'^ 

VOL.  II.  O 
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says  Byron.  What  a  mistake !  A  smart  lady 
and  gentleman  who  were  visiting  the  ruins, 
clambered  to  the  gallery  and  began  singing 
"  I'd  be  a  butterfly  !" 

ivy  and  apricot  trees,  flowers,  and  a  lady 
drawing  sketches,  have  now  taken  possession 
of  the  Castle  of  Chepstow ;  and  all  conspire 
to  embellish  the  walls  whence  the  ''  kennen/' 
as  our  female  Cicerone  called  it,  had  fired  on 
the  besieging  force  beneath. 

And  now  our  tour  was  completed  ;  and,  as 
a  modern  novelist  has  expressed  it,  we  had 
enjoyed  as  fine  weather  as  if  we  had  not  been 
bent  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  The  day  was 
fading  into  a  pure  transparent  twilight  as  we 
embarked  on  the  packet  to  return.  Few  pas- 
sengers were  on  the  deck,  and  we  glided  calmly 
down  the  Wye,  till  an  Italian  boy,  with  a  dog 
bearing  an  armed  monkey  in  uniform  on  its 
back,  came  forward  to  entertain  the  company. 
The  monkey  went  through  its  exercise  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  crew,  till  at  length,  as 
it  was  about  to  fire  a  pistol,  the  packet  shot 
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into  the  boaghs  of  the  under-wood  that  over- 
hung the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  monkey 
was  so  terrified  by  the  imminent  danger  of 
running  aground,  that  he  suddenly  leapt  from 
his  dog,  in  what  I  fear  history  compels  me  to 
characterise  as  a  most  unmilitary  trepidation. 
The  fact  was  that  his  admirable  manoeuvring 
had  made  the  steersman  forget  that  his  vessel 
also  had  some  evolutions  to  go  through,  which 
required  equal  precision.  However,  we  did 
not  touch ;  and  the  monkey's  pistol  guve  forth 
a  feu  de  joie. 

The  moon  rose  bright  and  clear,  as  if  to 
avenge  herself  for  the  eclipse  that  had,  on  the 
preceding  night,  overcast  her  "pretty  face/* 
Calmly  we  glided  through  the  beaming  streak 
of  light  she  cast  upon  the  water.  The  scene, 
the  hour,  was  such  as  to  justify  a  very  sweet 
sentimental  passage,  in  the  style  of  Christo- 
pher North  on  Windermere.  Who  could  help 
labouring  an  improptu 
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O,  THOU  !  TO  THE  MOON  ? 

Oh  thou !— Yes ;  stUl  "  oh  thou !"  I  say. 
Still — still,  fair  moon !  thy  praise  I  siDg. 

No  critic's  sneer  my  verse  shall  stay, 
No  fear  of  critic's  poison'd  sting. 

Succeeding  years  have  heard  '^  oh  thou  !" 
Long  ages  past  have  sung  thy  praise  ; 

Succeeding  years  will  onward  flow, 
And  others  rise,  on  thee  to  gaze. 

Still  rise  thy  praises,  as  of  yore, 

From  hearts  too  fond  for  sympathy : 

Their  silent  bliss  oft  gushes  o'er. 
And  finds  a  vent  in  praising  thee. 

When  pain  has  whelm'd  the  sufferer  here, 

Nor  earthly  joy  his  soul  allures. 
Thy  light  beguiles  the  heavy  year 

With  dreams  of  heaven : — ^he  hopes— endures. 

Joy,  fear,  and  pain  glide  far  away, 
Absorb'd  in  thee,  who  soothest  all : 

The  soul  forgets  its  clogging  clay, 
To  own  ethereal  fancy's  thrall. 

Blest  orb !  thus  still  I  say— '<  Oh  thou 
Fair  heavenly  beacon — guide  to  prayer — 

If  earthward  e*er  my  spirit  bow, 
Thus  smile  and  tell  me  heaven  is  fair." 
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In  France  or  Italy,  there  are  no  towns 
resembling  the  beautiful  village  of  Clifton, 
either  in  the  purposes  of  its  construction  or 
in  the  construction  itself.  The  occupations 
and  habits  of  the  people  do  not  there  call 
for  these  romantic  retreats  in  which  the  mer- 
chants of  a  neighbouring  town  may  enjoy 
that  quiet  and  repose  which  they  in  vain  seek 
amidst  the  scenes  of  bustling  and  anxious 
commerce. 

Here  is,  at  Clifton,  one  of  those  curious 
buildings,  part  house,  part  castle,  and  part 
pagoda,  to  which  the  name  of  '^  folly*'  seems 
to  be  generally  attached  in  England :  and 
which,  according  to  the  popular  legend,  owes 
its  existence  to  one  of  those  prophecies  which  so 
often  lead  people  to  take  extraordinary  steps  to 
avert  some  extraordinary,  but  threatened  doom^ 
It  seems  that  it  had  been  foretold,  to  a  Mr. 
Cooke,  that  he  would  die  in  consequence  of 
the  bite  of  a  viper;  whereupon  he,  very 
naturally,  resolved  that  he  would  prove  the 
seer  to  be  a  false  prophet;  and  constructed 
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this  "  folly,"  as  he  thought  viper-proof,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  it.  However,  what  is  de- 
creed by  witch  or  warlock  must  come  to  pass : 
a  viper  darted  from  a  small  faggot  which  he, 
one  day,  thi*ew  upon  the  fire.  It  sprung  at 
once  upon  his  chest,  inside  his  open  waistcoat, 
and  stung  him  to  the  death. 

It  is  curious  how  general  similar  legends  are 
in  all  countries,  from  Cooke's  Folly  at  Clifton 
to  the  Tower  of  the  Rats  on  the  Rhine. 

I  stopped  one  day  in  Bath ;  and,  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  evening,  got  into  the  mai], 
which,  at  the  same  hour  on  the  next  morning, 
set  me  down  in  Piccadilly.  Travelling  by  the 
public  coaches  in  England  is  certainly  very 
delightful! 

From  this  hotel,  is  the  finest  view  which  I 
have  any  where  beheld  of  London.  Waterloo 
bridge  is  in  the  immediate  foreground:  over 
it,  the  eye  stretches  far ;  and  embraces,  in  a 
direct  line,  most  of  the  other  bridges,  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  Monument,  and  a  conftiBed 
pile  of  innumerable  steeples  and  chimneys. 
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All  seems  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  the  magnifi- 
cent river ;  and  to  melt  into  the  thick  clouds 
of  smoke  above.  Such  a  prospect  is,  certainly, 
no  where  else  to  be  enjoyed :  and^  as  I  have 
before  observed^  the  dingy  atmosphere  of  fog 
and  smoke  greatly  enhances  its  real,  its 
natural  beauties.  In  no  composition  of  an 
Italian  painter  was  heaven  and  earth  ever 
brought  so  completely  together  as  it  is  in  this 
"devil's  drawing  room:"— as  Byron  pleases 
to  designate  London. 

Byron's  descriptions  of  London,  and  of  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  the  mind  of  a 
foreigner,  appear,  in  truth,  very  exact.  As  he 
asserts  to  be  the  case,  no  stranger  can  receive 
a  favourable  impression  from  the  first  sight  of 
London ;  but, 

''Ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence,'' 

and  he  will  give  you  a  very  different  account 
of  his  feelings.  On  a  first  visit  he  misses  those 
large  public  buildings  and  prominent  features 
which  are  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  every 
continental  capital :  on  farther  acquaintance, 
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he  is  able  to  speak  of  it  as  a  whole,  to  judg'e 
of  its  resources,  of  its  extent,  its  wealth,  its 
civilization,  and  its  importance. 

At  the  present  season,  "no  one"  is  iu 
London,  and,  of  course,  "  nothing  is  going 
on."  All,  therefore,  that  a  stranger  can  do  is 
to  walk  again  to  the  few  public  places  that  are 
still  open.  St.  Paul's  is  of  this  number — 
moyennant  four-pence.  When  I  entered  the 
church,  without  intending  any  particular  de- 
monstration of  piety,  but  with  an  incon- 
siderate, and,  as  I  thought,  a  natural  feeling 
of  respect — I  took  off  my  hat.  But  t  soon 
observed  that  this  was  a  mark  of  deference 
which  others  present  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  pay.  Other  marks  of  disrespect  were  also 
observable.  I  saw  one  of  the  guardians  within 
the  church  with  his  eyes  wandering  to  the 
paintings  on  the  dome,  while  his  mouth  was 
inhaling  a  long  draught  from  a  shining  pewter 
tankard  :  and  two  other  keepers,  or  ciceroni, 
had  spread  their  cloth  and  laid  their  dinner  on 
the  pedestal  of  one  of  the  monuments. 
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Would  the  public  commit  greater  desecra- 
tions than  these,  even  were  they  generally 
admitted,  without  having  given  a  four-penny 
pledge  for  their  good  behaviour  ? 

The  British  Museum  I  could  not  sec :  it  is 
closed  during  August  and  September.  What 
outcries  and  denunciations  should  we  not  hear 
from  English  tourists  were  the  Louvre  or  the 
Vatican  to  be  shut  up  in  this  manner ! 

I  visited  Vauxhall  —  or  as  the  French, 
because,  I  presume,  they  cannot  pronounce 
the  W,  ca]l  it  "  Wauxhall "  —  gardens. 
Though  it  was  a  ''  grand  gala''  night,  never 
were  public  amusements  worse  got  up.  After 
waiting  some  hours  for  one  thing  or  another, 
a  balloon  was  inflated  and  rose  in  the  air.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  it  was  soon  carried 
out  of  sight.  At  the  jardins  de  Tivoli,  I  had 
known  this  misfortune  obviated  by  having 
rockets  and  artificial  fires  thrown  out  by  the 
persons  in  the  car.  It  is  true  that  these  rockets 
sometimes  set  on  fire  the  balloon ;  and  it  was 
owing    to    such   an    incident    that    Madame 
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Blanchard,  the  famous  aeronaut^  fell  into  the 
street  in  ^vhich  I  was  then  livings  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  Bat  what  of  that  ?  The 
ascent  of  her  balloon  had  offered  a  brilliant 
spectacle;  she  had  voluntarily  encountered 
the  danger^  and  she  bad  lost  her  life  in  the 
service  of  the  public. 

However  shocking*,  such  are  the  sentiments 
which  find  their  way  into  human  breasts! 
Either  a  fellow-creature  is  to  risk  its  life  to 
procure  us  a  greater  degree  of  amusement,  or 
we  are  to  lament,  or  at  least  to  notice,  the  ne- 
cessarily-inferior portion  of  Sclat.  How  often 
do  we  encourage  exhibitions  which  endanger 
life  as  much  as  the  ascent  in  a  fire  balloon ! 
What  traveller  ever  blames  the  Papal  govern- 
ment for  endangering  the  lives  of  its  subjects,* 
in  order  that  he  may  admire  the  splendour  of 
St.  Peter's  illuminated  dome  ?  What  tender- 
hearted philanthropist  ever  wishes  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  which  enables  him  to  enjoy 
the  disgusting  notes  of  the  famous  Miserere  ? 

*  See  <•  Tnnnlpiiie  Hemoin." 
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I  almost  doubt  whether  many  would  not  run 
to  witness  an  exhibition  of  gladiators ;  should 
they  only  differ  from  those  of  the  Romans  by 
being  free  and  willing  agents. 

The  managers  of  Vauxhall  were  to  give  us 
a  display  of  artificial  fireworks  from  twelve 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  half-past 
eleven,  the  ladies  of  my  party  declared  that 
they  could  wait  no  longer^  and  we  returned  to 
the  entrance  of  the  gardens.  Here  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  our  carriage,  owing 
to  the  sheepish  feeling  which  prevented  the 
English  porters  from  calling  out  the  name  of 
our  French  servant.  This  show  of  English 
mauvaise  honte  was  amusing. 

As  much  as  I  had  been  shocked  by  the  un- 
ceremonious behaviour  of  the  guardians  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  I  edified  by  that  of  the  keepers 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  refused  to  let  me 
see  the  church,  ^'  because  they  never  took  money 
on  a  Sunday  :'* — the  one  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  other. 

When  will  you  English  open  your  National 
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monaments  generally  to  the  people — to  those, 
in  fact,  who  pay  for  them?  You  debar  them 
from  all  means  of  improving  themselves,  and 
then  complain  that  they  are  so  ill-behaved  that 
you  cannot  trust  them  near  works  of  art.  How 
can  they  be  otherwise,  shut  out,  as  they  are, 
from  all  communion  with  the  arts  ?  You  only 
open  your  churches,  without  exacting  a  toll* 
during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  when  people 
are  restricted  from  walking  about  and  examin- 
ing them :  those,  therefore,  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  tax,  and  to  give  up  the  hours  of  a 
week-day,  are  unable  ever  to  see  those  national 
monuments  which  are  erected  at  their  cost, 
as  incitements  to  themselves  and  to  future 
generations. 

Your  paltry  shilling   tolls  call  down   the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  all  foreigners ! 
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Boston,  August  20. 

On  the  morning  after  writing  to  you,  I  set 
off  in  a  Cambridge  coach  from  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing  Cross  : — even  now,  there  are 
more  crosses  in  England  than  in  Catholic 
countries.  The  coachman  soon  gave  up  his 
seat  to  an  amateur  driver,  to  whose  Jehuship 
all  the  passengers  trusted  themselves — each 
being  individually  unwilling  to  take  the  lead 
in  an  opposition.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that, 
had  an  accident  occurred,  the  law  would  have 
punished  the  irregularity  that  occasioned  it : — 
in  France,  the  law  seems  more  anxious  to 
prevent  the  possible  occurence  of  accidents. 
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Oar  gentleman-driver  relinqaished  his  place, 
which,  I  must  allow,  he  seemed  fully  competent 
to  fill— and  returned  to  town  by  another  coach. 
We  pursued  our  journey,  and  arrived  at  Cam- 
bridge  at  four  o'clock.    We  had  taken  a  plea- 
sant drive,  a  morning's  airing ;  rather  a  long 
one,  but  in  no  other  light  can  I  consider  Eng- 
lish travelling.    Indeed,  from  the  number  of 
stage  coaches,  it  would  appear  as  though  all 
my  countrymen  looked  upon  it  in  the  same 
pleasureable  point  of  view. 

That  evening  and  the  following  morning  I 
spent  in  walking  over  the  different  colleges. 
After  visiting  Italy  and  the  Roman  states,  I 
had  little  expected  to  be  dazzled  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  any  English  religious  institution. 
But  I  had  seen  nothing  to  equal  this :  I  was 
overwhelmed ;  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  eye- 
sight. The  buildings  seemed  as  though  they 
had  been  reared  instantaneously  by  some  super- 
natural agency,  and  were,  by  the  same  agency, 
preserved  fresh  and  beautiful,  as  at  the  time  of 
their  erection.    It  was  not  term-time ;  and  the 
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few  Stray  gownsmen  pacing  the  otherwise* 
deserted  gardens  and  buildings,  did  not  disturb 
the  charm  which  fancy  cast  over  the  scene.  It 
was  a  beautiful  summer's  evening:  the  sun 
was  setting  in  all  its  splendour :  and,  passing 
through  the  solemn  monastic  looking  courts  of 
SU  John's,  I  loitered  in  the  pleasant  green 
alleys  of  elm  trees,  and  entered  the  quiet,  calm, 
and  elegant  compartments  of  Trinity  College. 
These  two  colleges— each  excelling  in  its  own 
style,  the  monastic  and  the  elegant — are  cer- 
tainly unequalled  by  any  similar  structures 
in  Italy,  or  France,  or  Germany. 

Without  stopping  to  describe  the  Senate- 
house,  the  libraries,  or  the  statue  of  Newton, 
so  beautiful  on  one  side,  I  hasten  to  pay  my 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  chapel  of  King's 
College,  and  to  declare  that,  in  all  my  travels, 
I  never  met  with  anything  so  magnificent  as 
its  interior.  Indeed,  its  equal  does  not,  in  all 
probability,  exist. 

Never^  in  truth,  can  I  forget  the  impression 
produced  by  the  first  sight  of  these  splendid 
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colleges  towering  above  the  village  of  Cam- 
bridge in  this  otherwise  dreary  flat !  Though 
some  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  may  be  more 
extensive,  more  impressive  even — and    these 
terms  of  preference  I  confine  to  the  lordly  pile 
of  Christ  Church  and  the  soothing,  monastic 
majesty  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's — yet  the  im- 
pression which  would  be  produced  by  them  as 
a  whole  is  much  impaired  by  the  trade  and 
activity  of  the  flourishing  town  that  surrounds 
them.     Nothing,  in  the  appearance  of  Cam- 
bridge,  seems    necessarily  to  interfere  with 
objects  tending    to    "the  increase    of    god- 
liness and  true  learning ;"  while  the  thronged 
streets  of  Oxford  cannot  have  an  exclusively 
academic  aspect.    However,  I  dare  say  that 
"  godliness    and     true     learning"     increase 
equally  in  both  Universities ! 

But  the  more  he  is  impressed  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  University,  the  more  bitter  are 
the  feelings  of  the  English  Catholic  at  the 
sight  of  institutions  founded  for  him  by  the 
members  of  his  own  church :  but  from  which 
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he,  and  one  half  of  the  British  subjects,  who 
differ  from  the  dominant  relig^ion,  are  excluded 
on  the  threshold  : — as  if  the  present  occupiers 
were  fearful  of  the  stability  of  their  own  con- 
victions did  they  associate,  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning*,  with  those  who  dissent  from  their 
opinions. 

A  stage  coach,  drawn  by  three  horses,  car- 
ried us  across  an  open  barren  country,  which 
became  more  enclosed  and  better  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huntingdon.  I  had 
now  ceased  to  inquire,  on  passing  through 
each  town,  what  galleries  of  paintings,  what 
classical  antiquities,  or  what  fine  modem  mo- 
numents it  contained  ;  and  I  anticipated  little 
pleasure  or  interest  from  an  evening  at  Hun- 
tingdon ;  to  which  we  were  driven  by  a  sudden 
domestic  calamity  in  the  amiable  family  of 
Paxton  Hall.  The  evening  afforded,  never- 
theless, more  amusement  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. It  was  market-day:  every  apartment 
in  the  house  was  occupied ;  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  dine  in  the  market,  or  the  traveller's 
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room — by  which  name  it  was  sometimes  dig- 
nified. At  a  table,  near  me,  were  seated  half 
a  dozen  farmers,  drinldng  spirits  and  water, 
and  discussing'  the  merits  of  different  qualities 
of  corn  with  a  corn-dealer  —  who  was  not 
chary  of  his  professional  remarks.  As  each 
yeoman  concluded  a  bargain^  his  place  in  the 
circle  was  filled  by  another,  who,  approaching 
the  well-known  dealer,  threw  his  small  sample 
bag  on  the  table  before  him. 

"  Well,  Mr,  Smith  ;*'  said  he  to'one  who  more 
leisurely  handed  him  a  small  brown  paper  bag- 
full  of  wheat ;  '^  so  you  still  keep  to  the  brown 
paper  in  preference  to  the  linen  1  You  think 
the  wheat  looks  whiter  and  rattles  more  drily 
against  it,  eh  ?  Very  true ;  but  I  must  make 
allowances  for  all  this,  you  know.  However, 
it  handles  well.  But  what's  to  be  the  figure 
to-day  ?'' 

''Figure!''  cried  the  other:  ''why  unless 
the  government  will  do  something  for  the 
farming  interest,  I  doubt  we  shall  make  no 
figure  at  all  before  long." 
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"  Why,  what  would  you  have  government 
do  for  you  V*  interposed  a  looker  on.  **  Can 
government  manure  your  land  or  thrash  your 
corn  for  yon  ?  If  your  rent  is  too  high,  tell 
your  landlord  that  he  must  lower  it ;  and  then 
he  will  find  out  that  his  precious  corn-laws, 
by  which  he  has  doubled  the  price  of  the 
labourer's  food,  have  not  answered  his  object. 
Government,  indeed!  government  has  only 
attempted  to  do  too  much  for  you  already." 

This  speaker  was  quickly  assailed  with  ge- 
neral reproaches  of  being  a  radical ;  and  a 
smart  conversation  ensued  between  him  and 
one  or  two  others,  who  had  finished  their  bu- 
siness, on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws.  On 
this  subject,  however,  I  cannot  as  yet  have 
an  opinion.  I  could  only  make  out  from  what 
was  said  that  one  party  considered  the  corn- 
laws  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
constitution ;  while  the  radical  asserted  that 
it  was  an  unjust  and  partial  tax ;  because  a 
gentleman  with  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year 
spent  no  more  in  bread  than  a  labourer  and  six 
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children  with   twelve    shillings    a    week.      I 
could    noty  therefore*  pretend    to   bring*    my 
foreign  perceptions  to  bear  on  so  mysterions  a 
question.    I  say  mysterious,  for  I  had  long 
observed  that  every  state  appeared  to  regulate 
commercial  speculations  by  some  mysterions 
method  and  calculation  of  its  own.    Thus  I 
had  heard  the  Neapolitans  complain  that  they 
were  ruined  by  the  immense  duty  which  their 
government  levied  on  the  exportation  of  their 
wines ;    while  the  Romans  rejoiced  over  a 
proclamation  permitting  the    exportation  of 
gunpowder,  because  the    manufacture  of  it 
exceeded  **  the  wants  of  the  state ;"  thus  I  had 
heard  the  Savoyards  complain  that  their  tim* 
ber  market  had  been  closed  to  them  since  their 
government  had  forbidden  the  importation  of 
French  salt ;  and  thus  is  French  cutlery  spoilt 
by  taxes  which  prohibit  the  use  of  all  but 
native  iron ;  and,  to  conclude  my  remarks  on 
the  mysteries  of  taxation,  thus  am  I  myself 
compelled  now  to  do  violence  to  my  palate  by 
forcing  it  to  like   malt  liquor,  because  the 
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English  government  lays  such  a  tax  upon  the 
wines  of  France  that  I  cannot  aflford  to  quench 
my  thirst  with  them.  How^  then^  should  a 
poor  uninitiated  Cosmopolite  pretend  to  hold 
an  opinion  on  the  mysterious  proprieties  of 
the  English  tax  on  bread?  I  knew  myself 
unequal  to  the  formation  of  any  opinion  of  its 
justice ;  and  merely  turned  to  my  companion 
to  enquire  whether  it  was  true,  as  the  farmers 
asserted,  that  the  corn  laws  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  constitution  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  they  had  been  so  amalgamated  with 
it  by  the  barons  who  had  wrested  the  charter 
from  king  John,  or  by  the  revolutionists  who 
settled  so  many  things  in  the  glorious  year 

1688? 

"  Why,  no  ;"  he  answered,  '*  I  should  not 
think  they  can  boast  quite  so  early  an  origin ; 
because  I  remember  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1815,  a  delegate  called  on  me  to  ask 
me  to  sign  a  petition  to  parliament  for  the 
establishment  of  these  very  laws,  and  that 
when  I  declined  doing  so  on  the  ground  that 
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I  thought  they  would  be  unjust  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  the  delegate  answered  ''Ob, 
very  well ;  if  you  like  to  lower  your  rents  !" — 

Meanwhile,  the  spirits-and-water  were  con- 
tinually supplied  to  my  neighbours  at  the  next 
table;  and,  between  every  sip  from  their 
glasses,  they  bit  and  examined  most  solemnly 
grains  of  corn  from  every  parcel  that  was 
scattered  around.  Thus  the  continued  sue* 
cession  of  representatives  of  a  new  character 
made  amends  to  me  for  all  annoyances :  for, 
on  the  Continent,  there  is  no  class  of  men* 
answering  to  the  race  of  English  farmers  and 
yeomen : — a  race  deservedly  the  pride  of  this 
country,  whose  sturdy  looks  tell  of  indepen- 
dent feelings  mingled  with  a  shrewd  resolve  to 
understand  whatever  may  appertain  to  their 
business  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  intelli- 
gence they  possess. 

How  beautiful  is  the  screen  of  most  flowery 
pointed  gothic  arches  built  up  against  the 
West  front  of  Peterborough  cathedral !  How 
beautiful,  also,  in  its  simplicity,  is  the  body  of 
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this  cathedral  itself  of  plain  Norman  architec- 
ture !    But  the  flats  and  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
lie  before  and  entice  me  forwards.    Where  do 
the  fens  begin?    No  one  knows.    Each  one 
answers  **  further  on."    As  well  *'  ask  where's 
the  North  ?"    Boston ,  is,  however,  decidedly 
in  the  fens :  its  steeple,  so  justly  renowned  and 
which,  from  the    superior  advantage  of  its 
position  in  the  very  bed  of  the  muddy  Witham, 
appears  even  to  surpass  in  beauty  that  of 
Antwerp — its  steeple  had  been  visible  from  a 
great  distance.  So  disproportionate,  indeed,  is 
the  height  of  some  of  the  English  steeples  to 
that  of  the  houses  around  them,  that   they 
appear  as  though  they  had  been  raised  as  land 
marks  to  guide  wanderers  across  the  plain :  or 
— like  the  poles  which,  shooting  up  above  the 
snow,    indicate  the  dangerous  parts  of  the 
roads  over  the  Alps — as  though  they  were 
meant  to  point  out  the  collection  of  slightly 
elevated  houses  to  the  observation    of  any 
blundering,  headstrong  coachman  who  might 
otherwise  stumble  against  them. 
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I  am  judg'ing  by  comparison.  Boston  is  a 
larg'e  and  thriving  city :  but,  in  Italy,  the 
churches  are  not  so  high  and  the  houses  are 
higher.  To  the  Lilliputians,  Gulliyer  was  only 
tall  by  comparison  :  and  should  ever  a  Brob- 
dignag  giant  come  amongst  us,  our  steeples 
will  point  out  to  him  the  situation  of  our 
towns — whose  roofs  and  chimneys  he  must  not 
damage  in  stepping  over  them. 

Adieu ;  and  pardon  these  reflections.  But  as 
I  was  first  struck  by  the  smallness  and  pretty 
neatness  of  the  English  houses  in  Kent,  so  am 
I  now  astonished,  in  every  journey,  by  the  size, 
height  and  beauty  of  the  English  churches — 
and  more  particularly  of  the  village  churches 
in  Lincolnshire.  How  beautiful  are  the  slen- 
der spires  which  so  often  rise  embowered  in 
trees,  from  the  centre  of  a  small  hamlet !  Well 
do  I  now  feel  that  exquisite  line  in  praise  of 

''  Those  silent  fingers  pointing  up  to  heaven  V* 

This  line  was  formerly  unintelligible  to  me: 
for,  in  France  and  Italy,  the  village  churches 
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are  marked  either  by  low,  sturdy,  square 
towers,  or  by  a  small  dome  which — although 
its  effect  be  beaatifal  on  the  inside  of  a  small 
charch — does  not  arrest  the  eye  on  the  distant 
landscape.  Id  Germany,  indeed,  the  towers 
are  mojre  lofty  :  but  they  are  generally  crowned 
either  by  two  or  three  or  four  large  balls  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tower  itself,  painted  white  and 
blue,  and  stock  one  upon  the  other;  or  else  by 
some  other  lumbering  ornament  which  can 
awaken  no  association  in  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  the  decorations  of  a 
Chinese  pagoda. 

No  :  I  have  seen  few  things  so  pleasing  as 
the  aspect  of  these  village  churches  which 
dot  with  holiness  the  tranquil  landscape  of 
England. 
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LETTER  IX. 


Boston,  August  24. 

I  HAD  always  imagined  that,  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire— where  there  is  not  the  sligtest 
hill  or  elevation  of  any  kind — the  view  was  as 
unbounded  as  the  extent  of  the  flat  This  is 
by  no  means  the  case ;  and  the  equality  of  the 
surface  is^  itself,  the  cause  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  prospect.  As  there  is  no  high  ground 
rising  at  the  back  of  the  picture  and  fading 
into  the  clouds,  that  picture  is,  necessarily, 
bounded  by  every  hedge  that  encloses  each 
separate  field.  This  hedge  thus  takes  the 
place  of  a  ''  heaven-kissing  hill/'  and  seems 
to  support  the  clouds  of  which  it  interrupts  a 
more  extended  view. 
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But  being,  in  part,  a  Lincolnshire  man,  it  is, 
I  presume,  my  duty,  instead  of  yielding  to 
any  satirical  vein  that  may  arise,  to  defend  my 
county  from   the  invidious  aspersions  which 
others  so  constantly  cast  upon  it.    I  do,  then, 
declare  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  natives  are  not  web-footed ;  and  moreover, 
that,  when  at  a  distance  from  home,  they  do 
not  seek  to  diminish  the  pains  of  absence  by 
procuring  large  pans  of  muddy  water,  in  which 
to  paddle  about  like  ducks  enjoying  their  fa- 
vourite element.    Of  the  injustice  of  this  accu- 
sation I  have  been  assured  by  persons  whom, 
I  believe,  I  may  safely  credit. 

But  I  will  go  still  further  in  defence  of  my 
so-called  fenny  county.  I  have  visited  some 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town : 
every  where  the  most  unparalleled  distress  pre- 
vails—  a  distress  not  caused  by  floods,  not 
caused  by  an  excess  of  water,  but  solely 
by  drought  and  aridity.  Here,  in  fact,  are 
no  springs.  Each  field  is  separated  from  its 
neighbour  by  hawthorn  hedges  or,  more  gene- 
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rally,  by  broad ,  deep  ditches:  and,  following- 
disconsolate  tenants,  I  have  passed  dry-shod 
through  scccessive  "dikes"  and  "dilings;** 
and  have  traversed  pastures,  formerly  rich  and 
flourishing,  but  in  which  we  now  sought  in 
vain  for  a  single  blade  of  green  grass.  Happy 
is  the  fanner  who  has  suflicient  hav  to  fodder 
his  starving  cattle,  or  a  good  well  and  pump 
to  supply  them  with  water !  But  most  of  them 
dcspondingly  complain  that  "  the  cru  puni," 
or  pump  to  supply  the  barton,  "  is  drie/' 

But  I  have  involved  myself  more  deeply  than 
T  had  intended :  and,  without  perceiving  it, 
have  almost  pledged  myself  to  the  defence  of 
Lincolnshire.  A  revolution  has,  in  truth,  been 
prepared  in  my  mind  : 

^'  A  change  come  o'er  the  vision  of  my  dream  ;" 

—  an  alteration  has  been  almost  wrought 
in  my  Cosmopolite  feelings.  Nothing  so 
soon  reconciles  a  man  to  a  country  as  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  interests  that 
attach  him  to  it :  nothing  so  soon  convinces 
him  that  he  ha^  lived  in  an  unnatural  and 
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forced  state  when,  a  lonely  wanderer,  he  fan- 
cied himself  equally  independent  and  equally 
At  home  in  France  or  Italy,  in  England  or  in 
Germany.  Here,  moreover,  were  spent  those 
few  years  of  my  childhood  which  passed  ero  I 
first  left  England ;  and  every  cottage,  every 
field,  every  lane,  and  every  tree,  brings  back 
some  infantine  recollection,  and  speaks  to 
memory  of  those  days  to  which  no  grown  man 
can  recur  without  regretting 

",Wie  schnell  der  Kindheit  lieblicber  Traiim 
Voriibur  geflogen !" 

And  when  *^  the  lovely  dream  of  childhood  is 
flown  away,"  how  fondly  does  he  dwell  upon 
the  healthy  images  it  offered ;  ere  schooling  of 
every  sort — first  into  Latin  and  then  into  the 
world — had  deprived  his  soul  of  that  glorious 
elasticity  which  nature  had  intended  should 
buoy  it  up  in  after  life,  but  which  is,  too  often, 
sacrificed  ere  that  life  commences !  But  may 
not  these  early  feelings  be  rescued  untarnished 
from  the  inane  tumult  of  society,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  world  ?  Oh,  surely,  surely,  they 
may! — 
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A  yonth  rode  back  to  his  Childhood's  home. 
From  the  crowded  paths  he  had  sought  to  roam. 
And  the  green  leaves  whiijiper'd  as  he  past 
"  Retumest  thou  then  to  thy  birth  place  at  last? 

^'  Bemembrance  of  what  thou  art  seeking  here 
Has  lingered  around  thee  n[iid  doubt  and  fear  : 
Amid  heartless  mirth  and  in  barren  hours, 
Thou  hast  thought  on  our  shade  and  the  spring's  wild 
flowers. 

''  Thou  hast  thought  on  the  arch  by  our  mingling  made 

Where  thou  and  thy  brother  have  gaily  play'd. 

Ye  will  meet  again  where  ye  jov'd  of  yore, 

And  deem  our  soft  shade  far  more  soft  than  before/' 

On  rode  the  youth ;  and  the  boughs  among, 

Thus  the  birds  o'er  his  pathway  sung  : 

''  Welcome,  fond  youth  I  firom  the  world's  rough  way. 

From  its  toils  and  cares  to  our  joyous  lay. 

^'  Thou  hast  known  the  applause  of  the  world  was  vain. 
And  the  echo  within  thee  repeated  our  strain  : 
Afar  from  the  foilage  remember'd  full  well, 
It  has  lur'd  thee  back  by  its  gentle  spell. 

'^  Welcome  again  and  again  to  thine  own ! 
Time  has  given  our  music  a  holier  tone. 
Sad  was  thy  sdul  mid  the  world's  heartless  mirth  ; 
Then,  welcome  again  to  the  place  of  thy  birth !" 

And  the  gloom  that  had  long  on  his  spirit  weighM 
Diipers'd  at  the  sound  of  his  native  shade : 
For  distance  had  never  the  bright  spell  broke, 
And  his  heart  felt  the  greeting  that  nature  spoke. 
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Thus  have  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  inspired 
me  to  give  a  different  sense  to  those  beautiful 
lines  of,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Hemans.    And  I  hope 
that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  made  them 
express  may  be  not  less  true  than  that  which 
they  originally  conveyed  :  I  hope  that,  even 
in  many  instances,  all  the  ''maist  heavenly 
affections — a'  that  spiritualeezes  human  nature 
till  our  very  dust-formed  bodies  seem  of  the 
essence  o'  light,  or  flowers,  or  music — some* 
thing  no  terrestial,  but  akin  to  the  elements  o' 
our  native  regions,"  are  not  destroyed  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  world :  I  trust  that  this 
acquaintance  does  not  always  strip  *^  a'  crea- 
tion, fold  after  fold,  o'  gay,  glittering,  gorgeous 
apparelling — like  a  body  carelessly  or  pur* 
posely  pressing  a  full  blown  or  budding  rose 
atween  his  finger  and  his  thomb,  scaling  leaf 
after  leaf;  till  what  have  you  in  your  hand  at 
last  but  the  very  heart  o'  the  flower ;  and  you 
look  down  among  your  feet  in  vain  for  the 
scattered  and  dissipated  bloom  that,  a  moment 
before,  thrust  its  bold  beauty  into  the  eyes  o' 
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the  SOD  and  seemed,  o*  its  ain  single  self^  to  be 
scenting'  the  whole  wilderness,  then  sweet  wi' 
its  grassy  braes^  as  if  the  hearens  had  hang 
oTer  mountains  of  blooming  heather  steeped 
in  morning  dew,  evaporating  in  mist-wreaths 
exhaled  from  earth  to  heaven  in  morning 
sacrifice."* 

But,  heavens !  is  it  of  my  introduction  to 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  that  I  am  thus  writ- 
ing? Are  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  to  be  the 
spell  that  is  to  convert  the  Cosmopolite  into 
an  Englishman?  Why  not,  indeed?  Is  the 
Laplander  less  attached  to  his  subterranean 
cavern  than  the  Italian  to  his  palace  of  marble? 
Who,  as  an  amatory  poet  wouA  say,  can  see 
imperfections  in  her  he  loves  ? 

*  Tho  reader  will  readil j  beliere  how  aillj  the  application  of 
thif  beautiftU  panage  in  one  of  the  '*  Noctea  Amfaroaians"  now 
^»pea»y  after  a  number  of  jean,  to  one  who  has  ipent  those  Inter- 
vening yean  in  the  active  duties  of  a  countiy  life  in  England  ; 
and  who  has,  long  since,  foigotten  all  the  sillj  prejudices  which, 
as  a  boj,  he  once  entertained  against  his  eountiy.  This  foolish 
application  of  sentiments  which  never  could  have  applied  to  the 
author,  would  have  been  at  once  effiu^ed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  senUmento  themselves  which  most  have 
gone  at  the  same  time.  I  could  not  consent  to  deprive  my  pagw 
of  this  most  beautifol  tttiact  from  one  of  Blackwood's  moit 
bctutUUl  pagM- 1889. 
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"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  bum'd 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  V* 

But  I  am  growing  too  pathetic.  This  will 
never  do.  Besides,  I  was  not  born  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  am  not  bound  to  senti- 
mentalize over  them.  I  rather  claim  their 
gratitude  for  my  Quixotic  defence  of  them 
against  the  slanders  and  imputations  ot  their 
enemies.  Thus:-— the  fens,  be  it  recollected, 
occupy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  county . 
We  have  the  Wolds — a  great  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which,  as  a  Boston  gentleman  told  me, 
"  are  as  high  as  the  steeple  of  the  town/' 
They  are  higher.  A  messenger  whom  I  sent 
from  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  so- 
called  ^'  fens,''  lost  himself  amongst  the  in- 
tracies  of  their  hills  and  dales,  and  when,  at 
length,  he  returned  to  the  plain,  declared  that 
he  had  '^  thouaght  he  suld  niver  git  oute  !"  In 
these  Wolds,  we«bave,  moreover,  springs  and 
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*' running  streams" — as  a  child  of  the  fens 
called  this  phenomenon,  unknown  in  her  own 
country. 

Talking   of   the    absence    of  fresh     water 
springs ; — those  who  haye  not  passed  a  few 
days  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire  are  little  able 
to  appreciate  the  joys  of  drinking.    On  the 
first  night  after  arriving  here,  I  called  for  a 
decanter  of  water.    The  waiter  brought  me  a 
small  half-pint  glass  bottle — not  unlike  those 
which  are  displayed  on  the  shelves  of  apothe- 
caries' shops.      The  known  scarcity  of  the 
article  might  have  excused  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  vase :  but  the  compound  green  and 
yellow  colour  of  the  liquid  it  contained  cot- 
responded  with  the  Esculapian  appearance  of 
the  decanter.    The  waiter  confessed  that  the 
water  was  never  perfectly  good^  but  said  that 
the  dryness  of  the  present  season  made  it  more 
than  usually  uninviting.  But  I  am  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  seasons  make  any  very 
material  difference  in  its  quality.     ''Look/' 
Mid  an  advocate  of  Lincolnshire^  and  he  spoke 
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oa  a  fine,  rainy,  spring  morning,  "  look  what 
rich  land,  what  beautiful  green  fields  we  have !" 
— *^  Yes ;  and,  moreover,  the  water's  green, 
too,''  replied  the  stranger.  Not  all  the  power 
of  the  best  tea  can  overcome  the  stench  of  this 
water  as  it  issues  from  my  tea-pot ;  and  was 
such  a  production  as  real  spring  water  to  be 
met  with,  I  feel  that  I  could  drink,  drink, 
drink,  and  drink  again. 

^<  Ma  pur  la  sete  e  il  pessimo  de  mail !" 

£ven  the  natives  seem  to  have  imbibed  a 
similar  disrelish  for  the  green  water  of  their 
country :  this  very  morning,  I  heard  a  coach- 
man refuse  to  drink,  saying  *'  I  have  had 
enough ;  give  it  to  the  ostler,  he's  at  home  and 
has  leisure  to  get  drunk  :"  the  waiter  went  to 
the  door  and  cried  out,  **  Jack !  do  come  in ; 
here's  a  quart  of  ale  and  nobody  to  drink  it!" 

Yesterday  I  put  up  my  horse  at  a  country 
inn ;  and  had  scarcely  seated  myself  in  the 
parlour,  when  the  bar-maid  rushed  in  exclaim- 
ing *'  Pray,  sir ;  hot  or  cold  water  ?" — *'  What 
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for?" — ''With  your  mixture,  sir." — "  I  have  not 
ordered  any  mixture.  I  only  asked  for  a  glass 
of  water." — "What,  sir,  alone  V  she  shrieked. 
But,  perhaps,  this  might  have  occurred  in  any 
part  of  England  ? — 

In  the  "  fens,"  the  air  is,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  hot  and  oppressive ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  sun  descends  on  the  horizon,  it  becomes 
excessively  cold,  clammy,  and  aguish ;  so  that, 
at  five  o'clock,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  am 
glad  to  wrap  myself  in  my  winter  cloak.  I 
now  speak  of  my  own  sensations :  the  natives 
are  not  conscious  of  this  change  in  the 
atmosphere.    Adieu. 
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LETTER  X. 


Boston,  August  27. 


The  newspapers  have  lately  given  the  parti- 
culars of  a  curious  wager^  by  which  a  gentle- 
man has  bound  himself  to  traverse  the  country 
during  six  months  in  the  disguise  of  a  strolling 
musician,  and  to  pay  all  his  expenses  and  clear 
one  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  alms  he  should 
receive.  This  person  lately  passed  through 
Boston,  and  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  Mayor, 
requesting  permission  to  play  in  the  town. 
This  had  not  been  granted;  but  a  promise 
had  been  returned  that  the  soi-disant  minstrel 
should  not  be  interrupted. 
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Wby  any  difficnltT  should  be  made  as  to 
allowing  quiet  itinerant  musicians  to  ply  their 
trade  in  any  tomi,  I  do  not  understand.  With 
conmion  b^gars  the    case   is    different ;  for 
though  the  boastful  comparisons  I  have  often 
heard  English  draw^  when  teased  by  the  beggars 
of  the  Continent,  may  not  be  quite  warranted  : 
—  for,  even  in    their  own  country,    beggars, 
and  very  dirty  beggars,  are  sometimes  found — 
yet  so  long  as  England   is   cursed  with   its 
charity-benumbing  poor  laws,  it  is  justified  in 
preventing  indiscriminate  application  to  indi- 
viduals.  A  faming  labourer  here  told  me  that 
he  received    pay  from    the  parish:    what  is 
claimed  as  a  right  is  granted  as  such,  and  the 
letter  of  the  general  bond  replaces  aU  senti- 
ments  of  individual  charity.    Thus,  what  an 
insolent  independence,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
what  a   ^tal  absence  oi    decent  pride  was 
evinced  by  that  word  ^^payT 

But  as  the  law  enforces  the  payment^  it  is 
right  in  protecting  individuals  from  additional 
calls  on  their  benevolence.    '^  Abroad,"  the  law 
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is  different :  or^  more  correctly  speakings  no 
law  exists :  and  I  liked  to  see  the  homble^ 
modest  beggar  uncover  his  head  as  I  passed 
before  his  never-varied  stand ;  or  even  to  be 
'^  teazed'' — as  the  phrase  is — ^by  the  laughing 
Auvergnat  children  j>n  the  Place  VendAme : 
for  all '  these  children  are  Auvergnats.  The 
beggar  there  trusts  to  the  unforced  charitable 
feelings  of  those  he  addresses ;  and^  in  calling 
forth  those  feelings,  he  gains  an  honest  live- 
lihood without  abandoning  that  honourable 
pride  which  he  who  receives  charitable  "  pay*' 
can  seldom  maintain. 

More  than  once  have  I  seen  the  dirty  tat- 
tered suppliant,  after  obtaining  the  long-sought 
and  needed  sous  from  the  charity  of  a  church 
congregation,  drop  it  into  the  common  poor- 
box,  and  then  return  to  pray  with  feelings  I 
shoufd  think  truly  enviable.  Often  do  they 
contribute  their  hardly-earned  petty  coin  to 
the  fund  which  the  poverty  of  the  French 
clergy  obliges  them  to  collect  from  their  con- 
gegations :  enforcing  their  appeal  by  declaring 
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such  offerings  to  be  *^pour  Ventretient  de  Feglise, 
or,  pour  les  antes  en  purgatoire  /"*  as  the  half- 
penny drops  heavily  into  the  box,  the  willing 
and  gratified  contributor  joins  in  the  prayer  of 
the  collector,  and  hopes  with  him  ''  que  dieu 
vous  le  rendej^  or  '^  requiescat  in  pace  J'  You 
do  not  join  in  the  belief:  bat  even  you  cannot 
blame  the  natural,  soothing  feelings  which 
flow  from  it. 

''  Eh,  Christiani,"  exclaims  the  Florentine 
beggar  when,  seated  on  an  Italian  summer 
evening,  on  the  bridge  over  the  Arno,  he  ad- 
dresses  the  crowds  who  flock  before  him  ; — 
'^  Eh,  Christiani !  dove  andate  Christiani  ? 
Andate  mangiare  del  cocomero:  ma  non  fa 
caldo ;  datemi  piuttosto  il  vostro  quattrinello, 
che  non  n'avete  di  bisogno."t    What  can  be 

*  For  the  keeping  up  of  the  church :  for  the  souls  in  purgatorj* 
All  these  offerings  are  perfectly  voluntary.  As  to  purgatory,  you 
know  what  is  Jhe  belief  of  the  Church.  On  fixed  days,  prayeiB 
are  offered  up  fbr  the  intention  with  which  those  who  have  tiius  in- 
directly contributed  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  made  the  donation. 

f  Ah  Christians !  where  are  you  going.  Christians  ?  You  ar^ 
going  to  eat  cocomero^  but  the  weather  is  not  warm :  give,  rather, 
your  little  fiirthing  to  me,  fbr  you  do  not  want  it**  The  coevmerm 
if  a  dark-red  water  melon  with  jet  black  kernels :  it  has  little  flavour, 
but  ii  most  grateful  and  refreshing  in  hot  weather.  It  grows  to  m 
great  siie,  and  is  cut  up  into  slicee  and  sold  out,  frmn  innumerable 
standi  to  the  poorer  people. 
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more  gratifying  than  to  hear  such  contented 
language^  and  such  a  friendly  tone  of  equality, 
which  is  only  tolerated  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  uniting  equalising  epithet  of  ''  Chris^ 
Hani  r 

To  blind  people,  permissions  are,  at  Flo- 
rence, given  to  play  on  the  vielU^  while  a  child, 
or  even  a  dog,  holds  up  a  tin  cup  to  receive 
the  alms  of  passers  by. 

At  Rome  and  Naples  we  have  a  greater 
number  of  beggars :  but  as  the  manner  in 
which  these  poor  people  gain  a  livelihood  is 
looked  upon  as  being  as  honest — and  it  may  be, 
for  ought  I  see  to  the  contrary,  as  honourable 
— as  any  other  profession, — they  are  justly 
regarded  with  more  indulgence  than  is  granted 
to  the  law-supported,  law-created,  poor  of 
England.  I  have  often  seen  the  carriage  of 
a  Neapolitan  gentleman  surrounded  by  these 
people^  on  each  of  whom  he  ordered  his  servant 
to  bestow  a  small  alms.  Many  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  acting  punch, 
or  by  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  mountain  bag- 
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pipe.  The  police  of  Rome^  however^  resembles 
that  of  England  in  one  respect :  the  bag-pipes 
are  there  considered  as  nuisances;  and  are 
only  admitted  into  the  town  for  a  limited  nam* 
ber  of  days  each  year.  I  regretted  much  this 
restriction— for  petty  regrets  find  place  even 
in  the  Eternal  City ;  and  the  wild  squeak  of 
the  bag-pipes  was,  to  me,  as  grateful  as  the 
notes  of  a  more  harmonious,  of  a  more  civilized 
instrument. 

In  England  I  often  talk  to  the  poor  people 
who  wander  over  the  country  playing  on  hand 
organs.    They  are  generally  Italians  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  regarding  myself  as,  in  some  sort, 
connected  with  them.  As  they  usually  mistake 
me  for  a  countryman,  they  freely  tell  their 
opinions  of  England : — hOw  they  think   it   a 
'^  brtUtissimo   paese — a  most   ugly    country  ;" 
complaining  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  taste 
for  music ;  and  that  every  article  is  so  dear 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  gain  a  livelihood  : 
and^  moreover,  they  say  that  there  are  too 
many  of  the  same  trade. 
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One  little  Grenoese  urchin  scmpled  not  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  only  met  with  or  heard  of 
one  gentleman  in  all  England  who  was  fond  of 
music ;  and  he  laughed  much  as  he  said  that 
person  lived  in  a  part  of  England  where  there 
were  some  little  hills  called*— *'  ma  come  dun- 
que  si  chiama? — Dar — si— 6  questo — Dar- 
rebi :" — He  had  been  loitering  about  with  his 
organ,  as  he  had  heard  that  a  sort  of  musical 
reunion  was  to  take  place,  and  had  collected  a 
few.  pence  from  one  or  two  foreign  performers 
who  were  staying  at  this  gentleman's  house.  At 
length,  the  hour  of  the  concert  approached,  and 
he  drew  nearer  the  house ;  and  partly  saw  and 
partly  guessed  the  occurrence  of  the  incident 
that  delighted  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  concert, 
the  master  of  the  house  had  been  called  out  by 
a  servant  who  whispered  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  put  out  any  wine  for  the  collation.  Out 
stole  the  amateur,  on  tip-toe,  ordering  the 
doors  to  be  fastened  open  lest  he  should  lose  a 
note:  swiftly  he  rushed  down  to  his  cellar 
which  opened  from  the  adjoining  hall;  and 
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re-appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps  jast  as  the 
prima  donna  of  the  concert  announced,  by 
various  superhuman  shakes,  that  she  was  per- 
forming her  most  brilliant  passages.  The 
host  stood  entranced,  with  three  bottles  and 
the  cellar  key  in  one  hand  and  with  four  bot- 
tles of  wine  in  the  other  ?  the  shakes  and  the 
quavers  continued :  more  and  more  brilliant 
grew  the  passage  :  rapture  beamed  on  the 
fixed  countenance  of  the  listener :  his  was  no 

— Sacred  and  heart-felt  delight 
No  soher  certainty  of  waking  bliss  : 
No  ;  but  the  song  in  slumber  lull'd  his  sense 
And  in  sweet  madness  robbM  it  of  itself ! 

'  Tis  over  now.    *^  Bravo !  Bravo  !''  cries  the 
audience  in  the  next  room.    ^'  Bravo !  Bravo  ! 
Bravo  !*'  shouts  the  delighted  host,  rapturously 
clapping  his  two  hands.    Smash  went  the  four 
bottles  in  his  left  hand !  Smash  went  the  three 
bottles  and  the  cellar  key  in  his  right !  PhisuE, 
went  the  Champagne!    and  out  rushed   the 
company  te  see  what  occasioned  the  unusual 
clatter  of  applause  !....* 

*A&ct 
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And  the  little  hand-organist  again  smiled  as 
he  said  this  was  the  only  gentleman  he  had 
ever  heard  of  in  England  who  really  loved 
music. 

But  though  our  alleged  want  of  taste  may 
deter  many  from  coming  amongst  us,  let  us 
permit  such  wanderers  as  do  come  to  circulate 
freely  through  our  towns.    To  the  real  philap- 
thropist^  how  consolatory  is  it  to  see  these  poor 
unprotected  children  who,  in  despite  of  national 
prejudices,  dare  to  trust  themselves  amongst 
a  foreign  people,  a  thousand  miles  from  their 
own  country,  and  to  whom  they  have  no  other 
recommendation  than  the  sympathy  they  are 
able  to  create  by  playing  tunes  composed  by 
the  national  enemies  of  them  both !  Such  are 
the  thoughts  which  may  encourage  the  despair- 
ing philanthropist :    such  are  the   results  of 
civilization  :  and  thus  may  the  good,  will  of 
individuals  exist  independently  of  the  hostility 
of  governments.     Nor  is  there  any  danger  of 
the  individual  national  feelings  being  weak- 
ened by  a  greater  intercourse  with  the  subjects 
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and  the  sympathies  of  different  states.  ''  C'est 
Tamoar,  Tamonr,  Tamour/'  and  '^  Home^  sweet 
home*'  —  the  tunes  most  frequently  played 
by  these  organists — will  find  an  echo  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  of  eTery  country.  For 
those  who  are  exiles  from  home — from  what- 
ever spot  they  may  be  exiled — will  only  learn 
to  repeat 

''  Home,  home,  sweet  home, 
There's  no  place  like  home  !" 

This  is  all  that  can  be  taught  by  foreign  travel . 
Why  is  it^  however,  that  English  beggars 
never  enforce  their  prayer  by  begging  ''for 
the  love  of  Grod/'  or  return  thanks  by  a  grrate- 
fnl ''  God  reward  you  ?"  This  is  the  universal 
practice  in  all  Catholic  countries.  I  lately 
heard  a  beggar  most  gratefully  thank  an  Irish 
nurse  for  some  alms  she  had  bestowed  :  ''  Do 
not  thank  me,  said  the  Irishwoman ;  thank  God 
who  enabled  me  to  give  it  you.  I  only  did  my 
duty :  but  pray  for  me."  The  b^gar  stared ; 
astounded  at  the  reprimand  and,  still  more,  at 
the  request 
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'^  Bella  giovane !"  said  an  old  beggar  woman 
at  the  door  of  the  church  at  Loretto^  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  a  young  English  traveller  who  sup- 
ported a  fair  girl  on  his  arm ;  ^*  Belli  sposi 
tutti  e  due ;"  said  she^  singling  them  out  from 
their  party :  '^Abbiate  anni  felici  e  poi  il  para- 
diso  !  Datemi  un  bajocco  per  caritk  ! — ^What  a 
pretty  girl !  What  a  fair  couple !  May  you 
have  happy  years  and  then  paradise !  Oh  give 
me  a  penny  in  charity !" 

Such  are  Italian  beggars.  Such  are  the 
pious  sentiments  which  ever  enforce  and 
accompany  the  charity  of  Catholics. 

In  after-life,  that  young  couple  often  thought 
of  their  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  and  of  the 
prayer  of  the  Italian  beggar  woman.    Adieu. 
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LETTER    XI. 


Hull,  September  7. 

No  town  in  Europe  affords  better  liying, 
better  wines,  or  better  cheer  than  Boston  : — 
an  assertion  which  the  sympathising  hospi- 
tality  of  an  old  family  friend,  who  met  all  my 
foreign  fancies  by  foreign  appliances  of  the 
very  first  quality  from  his  excellent  cellar, 
fully  enables  me  to  make.  In  fact,  I  have 
observed  that  a  feeling  of  clanship  appears  to 
exist  amongst  all  Lincolnshire  men,  which  is 
not  to  be  traced  in  natives  of  other  English 
counties.  The  remote  situation  of  the  county 
probably  engenders  and  keeps  up  this  senti* 
ment 
We  had  now  passed  five  days  at  Boston : 
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but  being  obliged  to  continue  some  while 
longer  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  resolved  to 
seek  entertainment  and  novelty  on  the  coast, 
Bf  y  journal  will  tell  in  what  manner  our  ex* 
pectations  were  realized. 

August  25.  We  procured  a  gig,  the  only 
recommendation  of  which  was  that  it  was 
unrivalled,  and  an  old  post  horse,  and.  drove 
across  a  flat  country,  compared  to  which  the 
fens  I  had  yet  seen  were  perfectly  Elysian. 
The  land  here  is  more  than  flat ;  it  is  hollow — 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Not  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen,  for  the  country  has  been  but  lately 
drained  ;  and  though  the  soil  is  good  and  rich, 
only  a  few  newly  made  ditches,  and,  here  and 
there,  a  small  patch  of  land  turned  up  miranti 
aratro,  manifest  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  at  enclosure  or  cultivation.  At  present, 
however,  the  scarcity  of  water  is  the  prevailing 
subject  of  complaint.  I  passed  through  the 
small  town  of  Wainfleet,  which  was  a  con- 
siderable sea-port  in  the  time  of  king  John 
but  which  Boston  has  since. supplanted :  then, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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turning  to  the  left^  I  drove  for  a  few  miles  oyer 
a  flat,  sandy  wilderness^  and  stopped  at  a 
lodging-house  on  Skegness  shore :  a  watering- 
place  which  you  have  probably  never  before 
heard  mentioned.  It  is,  however^  a  fashion- 
able resort  from  the  neighbouring  counties- 
Scarborough  being  too  far  distant,  Skegness 
is  the  place  most  convenient  for  Lincolnshire 
bathers/ 

At  (his  lodging-house,  are  assembled  a  few 
farmers  and  trades-people  from  Lincoln,  Lei- 
cester, and  Nottingham,  shires,  whom  the  rea- 
sons just  stated  and  the  cheapness  of  the  place 
attract.  In  front  of  the  house^  is  an  extent 
of  even  sands  which  stretch  for  the  length  of 
forty  miles  along  the  flat  shores. 

It  required  but  a  short  time  to  make  these 
observations,  and  to  cause  me  to  doubt  whe- 
ther eight  days  could  be  more  agreeably  passed 
at  Skegness  than  at  Boston. 

Augu$t2R.  I  breakfasted  this  morning  in 
the  drawing-room :  the  party  consists  of  ten 
or  twelve.    The  men  are  quiet,  nnassnaingi 
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and  well-behaved :  but  there  are  three  or  four 
young  ladies  who  are  are  particularly  genteel 
and  languishing.  The  variety  of  people  amongst 
whom  a  man  is  thrown  in  his  own  country 
is  most  amusing.    In    a  foreign  land^  he  is 
stricted  to  the  society  of  those  of  his   own 
rank,  and  to  that   of  innkeepers:    here,  in 
England,  my  attention  has  been  successively 
occupied  by  elections,  sessions,  sporting,  shoot- 
ing, farming,  and  ditching ; — for,  since  I  came  to 
Lincolnshire,  I  have  learnt  enough  on  this 
latter  subject  to  suit  me  for  any  province  of 
Holland.    On  whatever  topic  conversation  in 
this  part  of  the  world  may  commence,  it  inva- 
riably tends  to  and  ends  in  Hob-hole. 

After  breakfast,  I  sauntered  on  the  beach«> 
The  tide  was  coming  in :  this  was  a  sight  I  had 
not  been  used  to  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  com- 
pare the  shores  of  Skegness  with  the  latter : 
but,  where  there  are  tides,  there  must  be  a 
beach ;  and,  consequently,  a  certain  extent  of 
barren  land  bordering  on  the  water,  this  is  not 
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the  case  on  the  Mediterranean.    I  grant  that 
a  rising  tide  is  a  sublime    and  magnificent 

sight ;  but  monotonous  sands But  I  will 

not  judge  from  an  acquaintance  with  Skegness 
only. 

What  was  next  to  be  done  ?  I  sat  down  and 
drew  a  sketch  of  the  scene  before  me.  What 
next  ? — I  had  exhausted  the  out-of-door  amuse- 
ments^ and  therefore  returned  to  the  inn.  Here 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  stray 
volume  of  Swift's  works — I  eagerly  read  it 
through.  Dinner  was  now  announced — as  is 
usually  the  case  in  England^  the  meat  was  raw. 
I  endeavoured  to  talk  to  the  genteel  lady  beside 
me — her  languishing  air  was  an  insuperable 
barrier.  I  ordered  out  my  gig — the  sands  were 
heavy,  the  horse  was  old,  the  whip  was  broken. 
I  returned  to  tea — then  another  walk  on  the 
sands.  The  supper-bell  rang — and  now,  at 
length,  the  day  was  passed  and  bed  time  was 
arrived. 

I  was  beginning  to  undress,  when  I  was 
startled  by  a  loud  noise  in  the  passage  below. 
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Anxious  for  the  day  to  be  diversified  by  any 
incident  whatever,  I  roused  myself  up  and 
listened.  ^*  Chambermaid !"  cried  a  gruff,  sea* 
man-voice.  '^  Chambermaid !  where  the  devil 

are  you  ? all  gone  to  bed  ? D — mu 

it  Where's  the  Chambermaid  ?  • .  •  .There's  Miss 
H ,  and  all  those  who  set  off  in  the  plea- 
sure-boat, drowned,  and  I  alone  escaped  to 
shore."  On  hearing  this,  I  was  rather  alarmed, 
and  opened  the  door  of  my  bed-room.  '*  Oh  ! 
there's  a  light  at  last !''  cried  the  same  voice ; 
but,  not  wishing  to  encounter  what  I  now  fan- 
cied to  be  a  half-drunken  man,  I  again  closed 
my  door.  *'D — mn  it!  it's  gone  again,'' 
exclaimed  the  voice;  and  a  heavy  tramp  on 
the  stairs  shewed  that  the  person  was  retiring. 

T  am  really  sorry  to  cut  short  so  promising 
an  introduction  to  any  incident,  much  more  so 
to  a  shipwreck^  by  saying  that  the  pleasuring 
party  in  question  returned  safe  to  the  inn  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

August  27.  The  adventures  of  last  night 
afforded  a  much  wanted  topic  of  conversation 
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to  our  breakfast-table  this  morning.  The  per- 
son whose  boisterousness  had  disturbed  me 
proved  to  be  an  officer  on  the  Preyentive 
service,  who  had  fallen  in  with  the  pleasure- 
boat  at  sea. 

Foreigners  have  a  very  erroneous  notion  of 

English  oaths.    They    fancy    that  ''  6 

D — mn"  is  ever  in  the  mouth  of  every  Eng- 
lishman. On  arriving  in  England,  I  had  been 
much  surprised  to  find  that  my  countrymen 
swore  very  much  less  than  the  French.  In 
France,  I  once  passed  a  school  of  young  men 
who,  during  a  country  walk,  had  made  this  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  Half  a  dozen 
of  the  elder  scholars  were  collected  around  the 
master,  who  was  arduously  employed  in  teach- 
ing them  the  true  pronunciation  of  '^  Goddem,'' 
as  he  himself  styled  it :  each  pupil  attempted 
the  word  in  succession,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  each  was  kindly  corrected  by  the  tutor. 

After  breakfast,  I  bathed  in  the  sea :  the 
shore  ig  too  flat  and  the  water  muddy,  or  im- 
pregnated with  sand.    This  had  been  my  last 
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hope  at  Skegness ;  and  now  that  it  failed  me, 
now  that  I  discovered  bathing  to  be  impracti- 
cable with  any  degree  of  pleasure— I  gave  up 
all  my  resolute  resignation,  and  determined  to 
quit  it  on  the  following  morning.  The  only 
difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  day 
was  that,  it  being  Sunday,  some  of  the  com- 
pany went  to  a  neighbouring  church;  while 
many  excused  their  absence  by  saying  that 
''they  sometimes  went  to  chapel/'  That  I 
stayed  away  from  either,  caused,  therefore,  little 
surprise. 

But  I  see  that  you  are  tired  of  these  trivial 
remarks  on  Skegness.  Beneath  your  notice 
are  they  not  ?  and  I  have  been  occupying  your 
time  most  unprofitably?  Perhaps,  indeed,  I 
might  have  abstained  from  writing  them :  but 
had  I  been  describing  any  foreign  watering- 
place,  any  similar  spot  in  France  or  Italy,  any 
village  with  such  a  sweet-sounding  name  as 
Schegnessa— for,  in  conveying  favourable  or 
unfavourable  impressions,  the  name  has  more 
influence  than  Shakespeare  supposes— ^neither 
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you  nor  I  should  suspect  that  our  time  had 
been  raispent.  I  therefore  claim  the  same  in- 
dulgence that  is  shewn  to  foreign  tourists: 
for  no  foreign  watering-place  can  be  more 
unknown  than  is  Skegness. 

August  28.  I  ordered  out  the  horse  and  gigi 
which  I  now  congratulated  myself  on  having 
retained,  and,  driving  across  the  plain,  entered 
the  wolds — the  hilly  part  of  Lincolnshire!  The 
country  I  traversed  was  really  pretty  !  I  slept 
at  Horncastle — a  small  market-toven. 

29th.  Breakfasted  at  Wragby,  and  reached 
Lincoln  at  mid-day. 

On  the  Continent,  I  had  seen  but  few  gothic 
buildings.  I  have  elsewhere  lamented  the 
light  architecture  and  the  want  of  solemnity  in 
the  structure  of  most  of  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  Italy.  Lincoln  Cathedral  was,  therefore^ 
completely  new  to  me,  and  I  gave  an  almost 
unlimited  admiration  to  this  beautiful  building 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  with  every  ad* 
vantage  of  situation,  this  pile  could  be  com- 
pared by  me  with  no  other.    It  is  grand,  ele? 
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gant,  lights  imposing !  To  criticise  real  gothic 
architecture  is  impossible :  it  mast  either  be 
throughout  admired  as  it  is,  or  the  whole  plan 
must  at  once^be  rejected.  T  cannot,  therefore, 
object  to  heavy  towers '  reared  on  the  roof  of 
another  building.  They  are  compatible  with 
the  rules  of  gothic  architecture :  for  in  gothic 
architecture,  what  is,  oug^t  to  be. 

On  these  towers,  I  made  an  observation  which 
I  have  not  seen  elsewhere  noted.    Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  Broad  tower  that  rises  in  the 
centre  of  Lincoln  minster ;  and  every  one  has 
also  heard  of  the  Belfry  that  stands  beside  the 
cathedral  of  Florence.    On  seeing  the  tower  of 
Lincoln,  I  was  immediately  struck  vnXh.  its 
resemblance  to  that  of  Florence.  That  portion 
of  the  one  which  rises  above  the  roof  of  the 
church  appeared  to  me  to  be — excepting  in 
the  fret-work  on  its  summit — exactly  similar 
to  the  upper  half  of  the  other.    The  resem* 
blance  even  runs  through  the  most  minute 
ornaments.    The    belfry  of  Florence  dilSeni 
only  in  the  marble  materials  of  its  beautiful 
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worLmaDship^  perhaps  also  its  diameter  is  less. 
I  must  own  that  my  incipient  English  feelings 
were  flattered  by  discovering  that  the  Italian 
archictects  had  thus  borrowed  from  ns  the 
model  of  one  of  theii*mo8t  admired^  and  jastly 
admired,  works. 

While  I  was  going  over  the  Minster,  evening 
service  was  performed;  and  the  beautiful 
anthem  **  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !'' 
was  sung  with  great  feeling  by  a  slight  choir, 
accompanied  by  a  magnificent  organ.  Heard 
through  the  gothic  arches  of  this  old  Catholic 
cathedral,  in  which  I,  a  Catholic,  had  just 
visited  the  tombs  of  three  Prostestant  genera- 
tions of  my  family — this  anthem  was  more 
aflfecting  than  any  church  music  I  ever  listened 
to.  That  it  was  also  in  English,  added  to  its 
effect ;  for  I  have  always  deplored  that  Catho- 
lics do  not  translate  their  services — excepting 
indeed  the  canon  of  the  mass — ^into  the  language 
of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  are 
performed. 

The  town  of  Lincoln  differs  from  every  other 
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I  have  seen  ia  England :  its  aspect  is  com- 
pletely venerable :  it  is,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
a  Cathedral  town. 

August  29.  I  left  Lincoln  in  the  evening,  and 
traversed  the  ''  heath/' — an  extent  of  barren, 
chalky,  hills,  divided  up  by  walls  of  loose 
stones.  I  passed  before  '^Dunstan  pillar," 
originally  raised  as  a  land-mark  for  travellers, 
and  checked  my  horse  '^  for  auld  lang  syne  ;'* 
to  think  of  the  time  when,  one  of  the  man 
delighted  inmates  of  a  carriage,  I  had  been 
allowed  to  stop  and  gaze  wistfully  at  the 
rooks  that  perched  on  the  sceptre,  and  flew 
around  the  royal  head  of  the  statue  that 
crowns  the  monument. 

We  slept  this  night  atSleaford,  and  returned 
to  Boston  on  the  following  day. 

September  1.  My  excursion  to  Skegness  and 
Lincoln  had  been  made  with  a  view  of  passing 
away  the  time  I  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston :  it  was  with  the 
same  object  that,  after  stopping  there  one 
intermediate  day,  I  came  this  evening  to 
Louth. 
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The  weather  has  been  cold  and  windy.  At 
one  of  the  ale-bouses  where  we  changed  horses^ 
I  went  into  the  tap-room  and  asked  for  a  glass 
of  brandy.  I  did  not  recognise  the  red  liquor 
that  was  brought  me — '*  abroad*'  our  eau  de  vie 
is  always  white  and  clear.  By  the  bye,  a  mis- 
conception exists  with  regard  to  that;word.  I 
have  heard  English  approve  of  the  liquor's 
being  called  "the  water  of  life," — a  name 
which  they  thought  appropriate.  In  Italian, 
it  is,  indeed,  generally  called  acqua  vita  ;  but  the 
real  name  is  cLcqtuivite — water  of  the  vine.  Thus 
in  the  French,  it  is  clear  that  vie  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  vite.  Those  who  like  brandy, 
would  fain  justify  their  taste  by  proclaiming 
it  the  '^  water  of  life  :''  cause  and  effect  are 
often  more  curiously  mistaken.  I  once  heard 
a  French  child  exclaim  "Oui,  maman;  les 
cochons  sont  bien  sales !  et  c'est  pour  celii, 

n'est  ce  pas,  qu'on  les  apelle  cochons  ? Yes 

mama ;  pigs  are  very  dirty !  and  is  not  that 
the  reason  they  are  called  pigs?'' 
September  2.  This  morning,  I  enquired  for  a 
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book^  left  the  preceding  evening  on  the  table 
of  my  sitting-room.  The  laughing  servant 
girl  brought  it  back,  saying  ''  that  she  had  sat 
up  most  of  the  night  reading  it :''  the  book 
ivas Ossians  poem's. 

Here  is,  at  Louth,  a  small  Catholic  chapel^ 
the  road  to  which  a  person,  living  hard  by^ 
was  unable  to  point  out  to  me.  In  France,  I 
once  asked  the  way  to  the  printing-office  of 
the  Jacobin  publisher  of  the  town  :  the  people 
of  the  house  at  which  I  enquired  professed 
themselves  unable  to  direct  me,  but  said  that 
their  next  neighbour  could  give  the  necessary 
information.  The  printing-office  happened  to 
be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  equally 
near  to  them  both !  But,  as  at  Louth,  Church 
and  Kingism  ordered  them  to  appear  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  what  they  thought  opposed 
to  it. 

The  Protestant  church  here  has  a  handsome 
steeple :  on  the  inside,  the  building  would  be 
tine  were  it  not  encumbered  by  the  numerous 
benches,  pews,  and  galleries  which,  as  is  the 
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case  in  most  of  these  churches,  rise  heavily  one 
above  another.    When  the  edifices  belong^  to 
the  Catholics,  the  congreg^ations  were  divided 
and  dispersed — attending  to  the  different  mas- 
ses— eight  or  twelve  of  which  were  celebrated 
every  day  from  sun-rise  till  mid-day.  Now  that 
divine  service  is  only  performed  once  or  twice 
a  day,  room  must  be  found  in  the  same  build- 
ings for  all  the  members  of  the  congregations 
assembled  together  at  the  same  hour.    Every 
architect  must  lament  that  the  internal  beauty 
of  all  English  churches  should  be  sacrificed  to 
this  necessity. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
at  Lincoln  against  the  exaltation  of  the  cross 
that  was  sculptured  above  the  public  entrance 
to  the  Catholic  chapel  then  erected ;  and  it 
was  only  by  directing  the  notice  of  the  ob- 
servant public  to  the  same  symbols  still  re*- 
maining  on  the  minster^  that  the  architect  could 
excuse  the  exhibition  of  what  was  thought 
to  be  exclusively  catholic.  If,  however,  the 
cross  be  an  exclusive  attribute  of 
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then  is  England  about  to  return  to  the  religion 
of  its  forefathers :  for  in  many  churches,  and 
particularly  in  this  of  Louth,  I  see  what  would 
have  struck  with  horror  the  pious  reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Here,  beside  the  altar 
table,  are  marble  cenotaphs  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  Anglican  divines  and  adorned  with 
reliefs  of  crosses,  of  chalices,  of  personifica* 
tions  of  religion  weeping  over  crosses,  and  of 
other  figures  and  symbols  as  purely  Catholic 
as  ever  recorded  the  profession  of  a  Catholic 
priest.  One  might  almost  suppose,  from  the 
re-erection  of  these  crosses,  that  the  Anglican 
clergy  were  about  to  assume  a  symbol  the 
frequent  display  of  which  has,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  marked  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
''  At  every  step  and  motion,'*  says  Tertullian 
in  the  second  century,  '*  when  we  come  in  and 
when  we  go  out,  whether  we  put  on  our  clothes 
or  dress  to  iValk  abroad,  in  the  bath,  at  table, 
at  the  lamp,  lying  or  sitting,  whatever  be  9ur 
occupation,  we  draw,  on  our  foreheads,  the 
sign  of  the  cross. — Should  you  ask  for  the 
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scripture  authority  for  this  and  such-like 
practices,  I  answer  there  is  none ;  but  there  is 
tradition  that  authorises  it^  custom  that  con- 
firms it^  submission  that  observes  it."  De 
Corona  Mil,.,  c.  iii.  iv.,  p.  289. 

So  I  remember  that^  being  at  Ulm  on  a  Sun* 
day^  an  English  lady^  then  an  Anglican^  wish- 
ing to  be  directed  to  the  Catholic  chapel, 
addressed  her  enquiries  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
street^  who  proved  to  be,  like  most  of  his 
townsmen,  a  Lutheran.  As  he  did  not  under- 
stand French,  the  lady  joined  her  hands  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer:  he  immediately  compre- 
hended the  action,  and  politely  turned  to 
guide  her  to  the  Lutheran  cathedral.  The 
lady  saw  the  direction,  and  demurred : 

''  What ;  did  you  not  ask  for  the  Bet-Hause 
— house  of  prayer?"  he  demanded^  joining  his 
hands  as  she  had  before  done. 

''  Mais,  Teglise  Catholique  !"  reiterated  the 
lady. 

Still  no  sign  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
her  interlocutor^  or  rather  intersiffn^cani .  At 
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length  she  bethought  her  of  an  expedient. 
She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

''  Oh  !  oh !"  cried  the  Lutheran^  brightening 
^'ith  intelligence ;  and  he  immediately  led  her 
to  the  Catholic  chapel. 

The  rector  of  Louth  lives  close  to  his  church. 
The  house  and  garden  of  this  kind,  worthy  old 
gentleman  show  their  proprietor  to  be  a  man 
most  '*  curious  in"  Popery.  His  place  is  laid 
out  in  imitation  of  a  Hermitage  :  and,  in  a 
very  small  space,  he  has  brought  together  all 
the  supposed  attributes  of  such  a  retreat. 
Here,  amidst  ivy-covered  ruins  and  dark  pas- 
sages,  and  tottering  arches,  is  the  narrow  cell 
with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  the  small 
vase  for  holy  water,  the  folio  volume,  the 
humble  crucifix,  the  polished  skull,  the  ready- 
hewn  stone  coffin,  the  lowly  chapel  surmounted 
by  the  hermit's  solitary  bell.  In  fact,  every 
article  which  Anglican  imagination  attaches  to 
a  hermitage,  and  which  I  had  seen  displayed 
on  the  stage  in  the  cell  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  in 
the  bab}  -show  grotto  in  Sidney  gardens  at  Bath 
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was  here.  At  Louth,  however,  all  these  objects/ 
thus  rather  profanely  assembled  tog^etber,  are 
covered  with  inscriptions  so  respectful,  so 
appropriate,  and  so  devout,  as  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  their  having  been  intended  only  as  an 
idle  show.  They  were  all  created  and  perfected 
by  the  rector's  own  hands,  and  are  the  boasted 
lion  of  Louth  : — and  well  may  Louth  boast  of 
the  sight;  for,  in  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
traveller,  the  possession  of  any  lion  gives,  to 
the  town  that  contains  it,  a  superiority  over 
most  of  those  of  England.  In  truth,  to  expect 
to  find  in  country  towns  objects  like  those 
which  are  met  with  only  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tals of  Italy  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  the 
exclamation  I  made  the  other  day  on  going 
over  a  farm  in  the  fens — ^*  1  yfish  there  were  a 
few  vines  on  it !" 

September  3.  This  morning,  I  found  that 
Ossian  had  been  again  resorted  to  by  the  un- 
tutored mind  of  the  servant  g^rl.  Was  ever  a 
more  striking  example  of  those  alluded  to  by 
the  poet— 
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**  Chill  penitry  repress'd  their  noble  nge, 
And  froase  the  genial  current  of  the  soul  Y* 

A  stage  coach  carried  us  through  an  uninter- 
esting country  almost  devoid  of  trees^  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  county^  parched  up  for 
want  of  rain.  ''  Look/'  said  a  farmer  on  the 
coach  beside  me,  **  those  treas  theire  in  a  plot 
look  pleasant  beseide  the  univarsal  dryeness : 
they  are  seure  to  denoate  sumething  gooad,  so 
there's  the  parson's  house  behind  them  ;  they 
always  taake  care  to  maake  those  houses  cum- 
fortable/'  Certainly  they  do  !  and  why  are  not 
they,  as  fully  as  others,  justified  in  caring  for 
'^  the  poor  creature  comfort  ?"  I  am  no  friend 
to  a  wealthy  church  establishment ;  but  this 
ignorant  cant  against  individuals  and  the  fair 
consequences  of  the  system,  is  disgusting  in 
the  extreme. 

We  embarked  in  a  good,  large  steamer, 
which,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  tide  being 
favourable,  carried  its  passengers  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  and,  across  it,  to  Kings- 
ton-upon-HuU — twenty  one  miles.  On  entering 
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the  packet^  I  had  feared  sea-sickness  :  and  in 
order  to  defy  the  sensation^  had  began  to  hnm, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  bravery,  a 
French  song  of  which  the  burden  is  vogue  ma 
barque  au  gri  des  vents.  But  the  thought  soon 
struck  me  that  my  song  was  most  completely 
out  of  place.  What  can  the  winds  have  now 
to  do  with  sailing,  when  a  small  steam  packet 
may  defy  Boreas  and  all  such  antiquated 
causes  of  terror  ?  Sailors  must,  indeed,  com- 
pose a  new  set  of  marine  ditties  in  which 
"  boiler"  and  "  steam  "  may  supplant  "  wind" 
and  ''waves;"  nay,  they  must  even  change 
their  own  hitherto-appropriate  denomination. 
In  abandoning  the  name  of  ''sailors,"  they 
will  be  more  easily  justified  than  were  the  re- 
volutionary French  armies  when  they  refused 
to  be  designated  as  "  soldats/'  The  "difen- 
seurs  de  la  patrie**  still  consented  to  receive 
pay,  and  did  the  same  service  as  those  who 
had  gone  before  them :  but  he  who  is  now  pent 
around  a  smoking  caldron  can  in  no  way 
be  assimilated   to  him  who   formerly  swung 
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on  creaking  timbers  and  widely  "  spread  the 
wings  of  his  pride." 

I  bad  fled  from  Boston  in  search  of  variety : 
but  those  I  had  wished  to  meet  here  were  not 
expected  for  three  days :  how  was  that  time  to 
be  employed  at  Hull  by  one  whose  habits  of 
life  had  not  yet  fitted  him  to  take  the  least 
interest  in  commercial  pursuits  and  displays  ? 
I  walked  to  a  circulating  library  and  procured 
"Woodstock/'  which  I  have  not  yet  read. 
Now,  indeed,  I  may  defy  even  Hull,  and  all 
the  annoying  bustle  of  commerce  ;  for  which 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  society 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  continental 
noblesse^  cannot  help  entertaiining^  what  I 
begin  to  suspect  to  be,  a  very  silly  prejudice. 
And  yet  Sterne's  chapter  on  the  old  Marquis's 
sword  at  Rennes  is  very  grateful .  •  •  • 

Sep.  5^6.  The  waiters  tell  me  of  new  docks 
and  other  public  works  in  the  town,  but  as  yet 
I  have  not  stirred  out  of  the  hotel.  Here, 
therefore,  I  will,  for  the  present,  conclude  my 
journal.— Adieu. 
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LETTER  XII. 


Bath,  September,   19. 

Before  leaving  HuU^  I  chanced  to  walk 
through  the  vegetable  market^  which  I  found 
almost  as  well- stocked  with  grapes  as  it  could 
have  been  if  that  fruit  were  the  natural  pro- 
duction  of  the  country^  and  did  not  require  to 
be  ripened  by  means  of  chauffepiedsy*  or,  as 
you  call  them,  hot-house  flues.  Some  time 
since,  I  was  conversing  with  a  friend  on  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  England  andFrance : 
it  was  asserted  that,  by  living  *'  abroad,"  little 
was    economised    except   in   the    articles  of 

*  A  sort  of  foot-itoTe,  heated  with  ashee,  which  the  women  in 
Fnnoe  and  Italj  canj  ahont  with  them  ont  of  doon;  wliile  aH 
home,  it  IB  a  cheap  expedient  to  replace  ro^mlar  firaSi 
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luxury.  '*  What  do  you  call  luxuries  V  I  de- 
manded : — **  Why,  if  a  man  could  be  satisfied 
in  England  without  wine,  and  with  a  ^mall 
dessert  after  dinner,  and •.••''  I  interrupted 
all  further  enumeration^  exclaiming  *'  So^  here, 
wine  and  fruit  are  luxuries !  what  a  country ! 

**  See/'  said  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
at  Rome,  '^  see  how  happy  these  poor  people 
are  :  see  that  man  eating  figs  !" 

To  him,  figs  were  no  luxury. 

Yet  I  have  found  fine  fruit  in  England. 
In  the  smaller  fruits,  which  can  never  prosper 
in  the  south,  in  currants,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  gooseberries,  I  was  dissapointed : 
they  are,  after  all,  berries  ;  and  have  not  the 
flavour  of  those  of  the  north  of  France.  But 
I  have  met  with  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes 
which,  to  the  sight,  though  not  to  the  taste, 
are  superior  to  any  of  those  of  Southern 
countries.  For  Nature  there  does  so  much, 
that  man  is  contented  with  its  unassisted 
efforts ;  nor  will  take  any  pains  to  aid  the  flir- 
therance  of  its  beneficent  designs.     On  this 
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account^  we  have  there  no  pine-apples  :  which 
would^  to  themselves^  require  an  artificial  heat 
g^reater  than  that  wanted  by  any  other  fmit. 

In  the    market-place   of  Hull    is   a   fine 
equestrian  statue  inscribed  to  ''  Our  glorious 

deliverer'* from    what  ?     The    history    of 

William  III.  tells  Cosmopolites,  who  read  it 
without  party  prejudices,  that,  however  basely 
he  acted  in  dethroning*  his  father-in-law,  he 
was  most  averse  to  all  the  rancorous  perse- 
cution with  which  his  memory  has  been  also 
blasted. 

On  the  9th,  I  left  Hull  and  went  across  the 
country  through  the  village  of  South-Cave. 
The  scenery  which  this  road  affords  is  most 
delightful.  The  broad  stream  of  the  Hnmber 
lies  below  the  prettily-wooded  hills  which, 
according  to  the  curves  formed  by  their  eleva- 
tions and  vallies,  expose  it  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  lake  deeply  embedded  in 
shady  woods,  and,  at  other  times,  seem  to 
restrain  it  within  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary 
winding  stream.    The  whole  country  is  en* 
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livened  by  a  great  number  of  pretty  houses 
and  country  seats.  In  fact^  now  that  I  hare 
seen  more  of  English  landscape,  I  totally  and 
cordially  retract  all  that  I  expressed  in  my 
former  letters,  when  I  accused  it  of  tameness 
and  sameness. 

York  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  Conti- 
nental town  than  any  I  have  seen  in  England ; 
■—owing  to  its  ancient,  irregular  houses,  the 
comparative  narrowness  of  its  streets,  and  its 
surrounding  walls.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  a  small 
capital.  The  Cathedral  is  magnificent.  Al- 
though it  is,  in  fact^  larger,  yet,  on  the  outside 
it  appears  to  be  less  than  that  of  Lincoln; 
and,  in  every  other  respect,  I  prefer  the  latter. 
The  insides  of  both  must,  nevertheless,  ever 
appear  small  to  one  acquainted  with  the  in- 
numerable pillars  of  the  immense  white  marble 
pile  of  Milan.  But  how  many  English  who 
visit  that  pile  of  Milan  are  unacquainted  with 
these  two  Cathedrals !  Tet  what  continental 
modem  edifice  can,  as  a  whole,  be  compared 
with  these  proud  national  monuments  ?    Not- 
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withstanding  their  illiberal  prejudices  against 
foreign  nations  (which  every  Englishman 
thinks  he  excuses^  nay,  justifies,  by  asserting 
that  '^  he  feels  like  an  Englishman^"  that  he  is 
'^  a  true  John  Bull/')  your  compatriotes  often 
underrate  the  real  claims  which  their  own 
country  possesses  to  admiration.  Let  them 
distribute  their  praise  and  their  blame  with 
more  fairness,  with  more  frankness.  England 
need  not  shrink  from  the  judgment  of  an 
impartial  tribunal. 

I  have  said  that  I  retract  all  former  opi- 
nions on  the  alleged  tameness  of  English 
scenery.  In  fact,  having  now  journeyed  over 
a  great  part  of  the  island,  I  often  ask  myself 
what  continental  country  of  equal  extent  may 
compete  with  it  for  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller  ?  We  have  not,  I  admit,  the  varied 
and  ever-glowing  tints  of  a  southern  sun — the 
only  object  for  which  I  would  again  wish  to 
travel ;  but  we  have  green  fields  and  woodland 
scenery,  which  the  south  of  Europe  never 
ofiers ;  we  have,  moreover,  bold,  moontainoas 
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passes,  and  even  districts,  recurring  more  fre- 
quently than  they  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
continent.  France,  the  ugliest  country  in  the 
world  in  the  eyes  of  every  foreigner,  will, 
I  am  aware,  proclaim  itself  super-eminently 
beautiful.  But,  in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman, 
a  beautiful  country  and  a  rich  country  are 
synonimous  terms:  he  has  no  conception  of 
the  beauty  of  any  landscape  that  does  not 
flow  with  milk  and  honey.  Hence  his  admi- 
ration for  his  drearily-expanding  districts  of 
arable  land.  With  few  exceptions,  the  pic- 
turesque  scenery  of  France  is  restricted  to 
the  south  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the  Isere, 
including  also  Auvergne. 

Germany  offers  even  less  to  the  admiration 
of  a  Doctor  Syntax ;  for,  excepting  the  land 
included  between  the  TyroUian  Alps  and  the 
Danube,  we  recollect  little  that  might  not  vie 
with  the  most  monotonous,  dreary,  and  unin- 
teresting com  regions  of  France ;  while  the 
immense  plain  of  Bavaria,  corresponding  with 
that  of  Lombardy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Alps,  has  not  even  the  rice  swamps  and  the 
straggling  vines  of  the  latter  country  to  arouse 
the  sleepy  traveller. 

Having  crossed  the  Alps,  we  need  not  retam 
to  prove  the  saperiority  of  English  scenery 
over  that  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Prussia, 
or  even  Poland ! — ^but  may  ask  what  are  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  fluviorum  rex  Eridanus 
— as  those,  to  whom  the  rivers  of  a  more  gigan- 
tic world  were  unknown,  proudly  termed  their 
mountain  torrent.  The  Po  sweeps,  it  is  true, 
through  a  rich  fertile  country  for  an  immense 
distance  from  its  Alpine  source;  but  this 
country  is  flat,  and  would  be  most  tame  were 
it  not  for  the  distant  frame-work  of  the  out- 
standing Alps  and  Appenines.  Than  the 
Lombard -Venetian  territory,  nothing  can  be 
more  dreary;  there,  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
some  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  surronnding 
country ;  while  towering  banks  restrain  it  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  of  sand  or  gravel  which 
it  has  brought  down  with  it,  and  which  form 
its  constantly  rising  bed.     The  Gountry  on 
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each  side  is  subdivided  by  immense  banks  of 
stones  which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  thrown  together  in 
lines  which  serve  to  separate  each  field ;  but 
so  wide  are  these  stone  fences  that  they  fre- 
quently cover  more  ground  than  is  contained 
in  the  enclosures  which  they  surround. 

The  shores  of  the  Adriatic  look  attractive 
on  the  map ;  but  no  country  can  be  less  inte- 
resting to  the  picturesque  traveller,  or  to  one 
who  does  not  look  upon  every  thing  through 
his  recollections  of  the  Lower  empire.  There 
stands  Ancona — almost  as  remarkable  for  its 
filth  as  Florence  itself,  which  Mich|iel  Angelo 
told  us  ought  to  be  placed  under  a  glass  case ; 
it  ought:  not  only  to  preserve  its  beauties, 
as  he  meant,  but  also,  like  6ruy6re  cheese,  to 
preserve  others  from  its  unsavoury  odours. 
How  often  does  the  traveller  vent  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Florence  that  glorious  curse 
which  formerly  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
baths  of  Titus  at  Rome : — '*  Duodecim  deos  et 
Dianam  et  Jovem  optimum  maximum  habeant 
riatos  quisquis  hie  minxerit  aut  cacaverit !'' 
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"  What  then  remains  of  the  famed  beauty  of 
Italian  scenery?^'  yon  ask. 

All  the  reg^ion  to  the  sooth  of  the  Appenines, 
against  which  far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  one 
disparaging^  word. 

Turn  now  to  the  British  island ;  and,  with- 
out adducing  the  lakes  of  Westmorland  and 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  districts  in  them- 
selves as  wide  as  the  fairest  portion  of  Italy, 
to  which  I  have  just  rendered  homage — con- 
sider the  many  beautiful  tracts  of  countr)' 
through  which  I  have  now  travelled.  I  will 
not  enumerate  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  al- 
though a  Frenchman  would  place  them  first 
on  the  picturesque  list,  on  account  of  the 
superior  fertility  of  their  soil ;  but  I  must  ask 
myself  what  I  remember  more  beautiful  than 
the  shores  of  the  Uumber,  or  more  grand,  in 
its  miserable  desolation,  than  the  ridge  of 
Black-stone-e'dge  Moor,  which  separates  the 
county  of  York  from  that  of  Lancaster? 
Much  of  the  country  through  which  I  have 

■ 

lately  travelled  possesses  moreover  a  charm — 
orj  if  not  a  charm,  an  interest — which  can 
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attach  to  no  part  of  the  continent.  I  have 
been  traversing  the  workshop  of  the  world ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  Roman  poets,  who  so  mi- 
nutely described  the  cave  of  Vulcan,  had  seen 
the  state  of  the  country  I  crossed  before  reach- 
ing Sheffield,  they  would  have  gathered  from 
it  ample  store  of  new  ideas  ;  nor  would  Juve- 
nal have  complained  of  the  unvaried  exactness 
with  which  his  compeers  pourtrayed  the  cavern 
of  the  Cyclopes.  The  night  was  dark;  but 
the  whole  country  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  partial  conflagration.  From  innumerable 
watch-towers  and  fortificfttions  (so  the  kilns 
appeared  to  me)  blazed  raging  fires  which 
glared  fiercely  through  the  dark  expanse 
around.  But,  so  black  was  the  night,  that 
their  white  flashing  light  reached  only  to  a 
a  short  distance :  while  from  the  gloomy  ex- 
panse beyond,  arose  numerous  other  fires  which 
tinged  with  a  lurid  radiance  the  low-browed 
clouds  above  them.  From  the  depths  below 
and  from  mid-air  (for  the  variations  in  the 
level  of  the  country  could  not  be  discerned). 
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fire  seemed  to  answer  to  fire  like  the  sig^nals 
which  an  invading  army  of  demons  might  be 
supposed  to  have  lighted  throughont  the  hori- 
zon ;  while  a  murky  glow  on  diflferent  parts  of 
the  back-ground   gave  evidence  how  widely 
spread  was  the  threatening  conflagration.    As 
we  descended  the  hill  to  Sheffield,  these  flaming 
towers  cast  a  curious  glare  on  the  town  be- 
neath ;  and  lit  up  a  dusky  canopy  of  superin- 
cumbent cloudsy  like  that  which  hangs  over 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  when  it  is 
externally  illuminated  by  innumerable  lamps. 
But  though  the  tall,  slim  chimneys  might  be 
mistaken    for   obelisks,  the    small    river  we 
crossed  was  not  the  Tiber,  nor  was  the  bridge 
that  spanned  it  the  beautiful  Ponte  St.  Angelo. 
What  detached  "  beauty-spot"  on  the  conti- 
nent, detached  from  the  more  renowned  regions 
against  which  I  oppose,  with  all  humility,  the 
more  moderate  claims  of  the  English  lakes 
and  the  Scottish  highlands  —  what  detached 
"beauty-spot"  on   the   continent  excels  the 
lovely  valley  of  Matlock  and   the  adjacent 
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country  t  And  how  prettily  and  with  what 
ingenuity  is  the  road  made  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  most  of  the  charming  hills  of  Der- 
byshire rather  than  follow  the  glens  and  level 
country  at  their  base  !  Great,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  delight  which  English  roads, 
of  the  olden  time,  t09k  in  suryejring  the 
land  around  them;  for  this  system  of  need- 
lessly going  out  of  the  direct  line  in  order  to 
climb  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  is  very  generally 
followed.  Some  English  roads  indulge  even 
in  the  curious  habit — for  surely  no  presiding 
genius  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  their 
free-will  —  indulge  in  the  curious  habit  of 
turning  round,  every  now  and  then,  to  take 
another  peep  at  the  place  they  are  quitting ! 
I  must  admit  that,  when  travelling,  my  beau 
id^al  of  a  road  is  figured  out  by  a  straight 
line:  I  am  then  much  of  the  opinion  of  i the 
gentleman  who  thought  that  a  country-dance 
was  "  a  very  round-about  way  of  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  the  room/' 
As  1  am  not  describing  English  scenery  to  a 
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foreigner,  I  will  not  take  you  over  Lord  Lit- 
tleton's renowned  place  at  Hagley,  wbich  we 
visited  from  Wassel  Grove,  the  pleasant  pro- 
perty of  Daniel  Rogers,  Esq. ;  but  I  may  tell 
you  that  many  associations  and  combined 
feelings  took  me  thence  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  little  chapel  of  St^  Kenelm — the  only  one 
in  the  wide  world  which  bespeaks  the  patron* 
age  of  this  Saxon  saint,  who  has  probably 
given  his  name  to  fewer  individuals  than  any 
saint  in  the  calendar,  while  those  few  continue 
to  transmit  it  as  an  illustrious  family  badge  : 
— though  whence  their  aucestorial  kinsman. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  borrowed  the  unusual 
cognomen,  scarce  any  of  them,  probably,  can 
tell.  The  chapel  of  .St.  Kenelm  is,  then,  a 
small  building  of  brick  and  unhewn  stone,  fre- 
quently repaired^  without  any  pretensions  to 
architectural  splendours,  formed  by  four  walls 
supported  by  buttresses  and  covered  with 
tiles.  It  rises  at  the  summit  of  a  valley  which 
indents  the  side  of  a  high  turf-covered  hill  }— 
bleak  and  unsheltered^  save  by  the  few  thorns 
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\?hich  are  still  scatterd  upon  it : — such  thorns 
as  Wordsworth  describes  in  bis  beautiful  little 
poem 

"  that  look  80  old, 

In  truth,  you'd  find  it  hard  to  say 
How  they  could  ever  have  been  young, 
They  look  so  old  and  grey." 

"  And  who  was  this  St,  Kenelm/'  you  en- 
quire, *^  whose  namesakes  seem  latterly  to  have 
risen  to  such  favour  that  we  can  scarcely 
take  up  a  novel,  or  any  work  of  fiction,  but 
the  hero  exhibits  a  family  likeness  to  him, 
and  proves  his  gentility  by  some  connexion 
with  the  gun-powder  plot  and  sympathetic 
powders  V 

Shame  on  you,  thus  to  remember  nothing 
but  the  eccentricities  of  the  gentleman,  the 
philosopher,  the  munificent  benefactor  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  victor  at  Scanderoon! 
St.  Kenelm,  however,  whose  chapel  I  have 
been  describing,  was  son  of  Kemilph,  who, 
for  twenty-two  years,  filled  the  throne  of 
Mercia,  until  his  death  in  819.  He  left  bis 
son  Kenelm,  heir  to  his   cro^vn,  under   the 
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tutelage  of  bis  elder  sister^  Quendrade ;  for 
he  was  then  only  seven  years  old.  This  lady, 
however,  in  the  hope  of  suplanting  her  bro* 
ther  on  the  throne,  hired  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ascobart  (not  the 

— "  Geaunt, 
With  a  lothliche  semblaunt,*' 

who  was  conquered  by  Sir  Bevis  of  Hamp- 
ton, but  some  Mercian  villain)  who  decoyed 
the  young  prince  into  a  wood,  cut  off  his 
head  and  buried  him  under  a  thorn  tree. 
Here  his  corpse  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  ray  of  supernatural  light,  which, 
in  after  years,  pointed  to  the  spot  on  which 
was  found  the  following  inscription — 

In  Clent  cow-batch,  Kenebn  king-beaniy 
Lieth  under  a  thorn,  heaved  bereaved. 

Others  report  that  the  body  was  thrown  into 
a  well  in  the  Ck>wdale  pasture,  and  that  this 
was  the  spring  which  afterwards  became 
famous  as  St  Kenelm's  well,  endowed  with 
extraordinary  virtues.    That  no  more  splen- 
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did  chapel  was  erected  over  the  place>  than 
the  one  I  have  visited,  may  be  accoanted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  relics  were  immediately 
enshrined  in  the  abbey  of  Wincheicombe,  in 
Gloucestershire,  which  his  father  had  founded. 
Besides,  the  usurpation  of  the  sister  occa- 
sioned disturbances  in  the  kingdom  which 
soon  led  to  its  subjugation  by  Edbert;  for 
the  lady  had  been  ousted  by  her  uncle,  and 
he  had  been  killed  and  succeeded  by  two  or 
three  other  usurpers,  while  she  herself  became 
a  nun,  and  thus  did  penance  for  her  unnatural 
crime.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  super- 
natural light  or  the  miracles  reported  to  have 
been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  were  the  causes  of 
the  canonization  of  this  little  boy:  for  it  is 
not  often  that  the  last  of  a  dynasty  secures 
a  fair  fame  from  the  trumpet  of  history,  un- 
less upon  the  most  incontestible  claims. 

'*  Is  it  possible,  sir,  said  a  gentleman  on 
the  coach  beside  me,  that  you  can  find  any 
thing  peculiar  or  unpleasant  in  this  atmos<^ 
phere  ?**.... 
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Durley  loomed  darkly  in  the  distance, 
through  revolving  billows  of  black  smoke 
which  a  hundred  slim  chimneys,  as  tall  as 
Trajan's  pillar,  belched  out  upon  the  dis- 
gusted and  disgusting  atmosphere.  I  watched 
them  as  they  surged  with  convulsive  throes 
from  the  narrow  aperture  of  each  flue,  and, 
after  revolving  a  few  times  upon  their  coiling 
billows,  rose  some  twenty  yards  in  the  air 
and  were  lost  amongst  the  superincumbent 
clouds  of  soot. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all  unpleasant !"  I  answered 
my  anxious  enquirer,  so  soon  as  a  long  fit 
of  coughing  had  procured  momentary  action 
to  the  lungs.  "  To  be  sure,"  I  said,  "  this  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  sky  of  Provence 
and  Naples ;  but  then,  Naples  and  Provence 
cannot  compete  with  us  in  the  manufacture 
of  button  and  brummagem  ware :  Ough ! 
Ough!  Ughr.... 

''  Now  then,  Miss,  look  sharp,  if  you 
please ;''  said  the  coachman  of  the  Hibemia 
coach  to  a  young  woman^  who,  with  basket 
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in  band — like  all  travelling  Englishwomen — 
came  out  from  a  road  side  inn.  ''  Put  your 
foot  on  the  wheel :  there ;  now  give  me  your 
hand.     All's  right;  do'nt  be  frightened." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  frightened.  I 
never  was  on  so  high  a  coach  !  But  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  reason  it  is  called  the  High- 
Burny  ?" 

''  Hollo,  Bill!  do  you  see  the  Hirondelle?" 
continued  the  coachman.  ^*  Aye ;  there  she  is, 
rattling  down  that  hill ;  almost  two  minutes 
behind  us.  Mow,  then  ;  unstrap  these  gents' 
luggage :  they  are  to  get  down  hereaway.  I'll 
pull  up  at  the  next  turn ;  and,  if  you're  clever^ 
we  can  unship  them  before  the  old  boy  comes 
up.  Please  to  remember  the  coachman,  sir ;'' 
he  said  to  the  travellers  who  were  to  be  set 
down.  "  Thank  you ;  now  give  the  guard 
your  umbrellas,  and  be  ready  to  jump  down 
the  moment  I  pull  up.  Now,  Bill !  lay  that 
portmanteau  loose  on  the  boot  to  be  ready. 
So,  lads ;  so  !"  he  continued  to  his  horses,  and 
tightened  the  reins. 
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Down   tumbled    the    departing    travellers; 
down  were  thrown    the    portmanteaus  after 
them.     "  Tur-a-lur-lurr!"  blows  the  grnard  of 
the  Hirondelle  coach,  as  it  rattles  up  behind  : 
its  leaders'  noses    are  even  with    our   bind 
wheels.    "  Any  orders  for  Liverpool,  old  boy?" 
shouts  our  coachman,  looking  back   on  the 
other  as  he  cuts  his  horses  and  again  darts 
forwards;   and,  with   a  great  effort,  regains 
the    two    minutes'    advance    which    he   had 
well-nigh  lost. 

Such  is  English  travelling !  These  two 
coaches  run  from  Cheltenham  to  laverpool  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  including 
stoppages.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  what 
can  be  done  by  horses  ere  they  are  superseded 
by  the  threatened  railroads.* 

Feb.  1839. 

*  I  wai  trayelliiig  on  the  box  of  this  coach  two  yean  ago, 
when  the  guard,  who  was  a  Ycry  nnait,  superfine  genUeman,  per- 
ceived  that  two  Irish  drorers,  who  were  seated  behind,  had  spread 
his  great  coat  on  their  bench  and  were  using  it  as  a  cusihioo. 

**  You  lon^y  Irish  beggars  l*^  he  cried,  snatching  it  awaj  in  a 
nge ;  **  how  dare  jon  touch  mj  coat  f" 

^  See  there  now ;"  said  the  one  he  more  particnlar^  addveaed. 
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One  cannot,  in  fact,  be  said  to  trayel  upon 
an  English  coach;  since  the  word  travailler 
implies  exertion  and  labour,  such  as  is  endured 
by  the  continental  traveller  as  he  regularly 
counts  over  every  weary  mile.  Here,  no  fa- 
tigue, scarcely  any  exertion  is  encountered ; 
for  the  vehicles  skim  over  the  ground  without 
a  jolt  or  a  shake,  and  every  convenience  is 
found  prepared  in  well-furnished  and  well- 
regulated  inns.  It  is  true  that  the  patronage, 
of  travellers  abroad  is  not  so  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  inn-keepers,  since  their  num-. 
ber  is  so  much  fewer ;  but  that  number  would 
increase  did  they  find  travelling  attended 
with  fewer  inconveniences.  But  this  it  can 
never  be  while,  however  defective,  it  -  is 
supported  as  a  monopoly  by  the  undue 
interference  of  Grovemments. 

Travelling  on  the  continent  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  so  slow  as  is  imagined  by  the 
English. 

turning  to  his  cdmrade :  ^  see  his  impidence !  shall  I  puU  his 
ears  and  kill  him  intirelj  P^ 

**  Faith  no  ;*'  replied  the  other ;  **  just  lave  him  alone :  the  rail- 
road will  soon  be  opened,  and  take  the  connate  out  of  him.** 
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''  What  an  advantage  it  is/'  said'tbe  Mar- 
quis de  Poumaux  to  his  friend  M.  de  Nevers, 
at  Fontainbleau ;  "  What  an  advantage  it  is 
that  the  English  travellers  in  France,  by 
increasing  the  pay  of  our  postillions,  have 
induced   them  to   quicken  the  pace  of  their 

horses !" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  De  Nevers  :  "  had  the 
roads  been  formerly  as  good  as  they  are  now, 
vre  should  have  got  on  quite  as  fast  without 
paying  more  than  the  old  regulation  price  of 
thirty  sous.  Even  now,  I  would  engage  to 
reach  Paris,  paying  the  postboys  no  more 
than  that  regulation  price,  in  a  shorter  time 
than  you  could  by  paying  according  to  the 
new  scale  introduced  by  the  English. 

*^  Done !"  cried  the  Marquis  de  Poumaux, 
who  had  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  an  opinion  by  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  risked  upon  it.  A  large  bet 
was  laid  by  the  two  to  be  decided  in  the 
following  week. 

Straightway  M.  de  Nevers  repaired   to  his 
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apartments,  and  became  invisible  to  all  en- 
quirers : — ^why,  or  wherefore,  no  one  could 
guess ;  but  his  valet  reported  that  his  master 
was  seriously  indisposed.  The  day  of  trial 
arrived.  The  Marquis  sent  to  ask  if  De  Nevers 
was  well  enough  to  undertake  the  proposed 
journey,  and  was  answered  that  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  contest.  Soon,  therefore,  the 
Marquis's  carnage  was  seen  speeding  out  of 
Fontainbleau  at  the  usual  rate  of  travelling 
secured  by  the  extravagant  pay  now  generally 
given  to  the  postboys.  As  the  rattle  of  its  tri- 
umphant wheels  died  upon  the  ear,  De  Nevers's 
britska  came  slowly  round  to  his  door.  Its 
master  appeared  on  the  stairs,  enveloped  in 
great  coat  and  cloaks,  a  woollen  kerchief 
round  his  throat,  and  a  woollen  night-cap  on 
his  head;  his  beard  unshorn  and  exhibiting 
the  shaggy  growth  of  a  week.  He  leaned 
upon  his  servant's  arm  as  he  feebly  tottered 
down  stairs  and  dragged  his  weight  to  the 
carriage  door. 
''  Postillion  1"    he  feebly  cried ;    ''  ecoute. 
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moQ  enfant.  Will  yon  do  me  the  favour  of 
taking  me  as  gently  as  possible  along  the 
road  !  You  see  my  pitiable  state — mon  6taX 
pitoyable  ;  pray  do  not  hurry  me^  for  the  least 
jolt  or  shake  brings  on  such  excruciating 
pains!. •  Oh,  dame,  the  very  idea  makes  me 
faint.  Now,  Pierre ;  help  me  up  the  steps ; 
that  will  do,  shut  down  the  German  windows. 
Now,  mon  brave,  he  reiterated  to  the  post- 
boy :  mind  and  go  gently  and  slowly ;  I  have 
ordered  my  valet  to  pay  you  the  regulation 
price  for  yourself : — thirty  sous  a  post.  I  never 
give  more,  that  I  may  secure  easy  travelling." 
''  Oh,  le  sacr6  mesquin !"  muttered  the  pos- 
tillion :  **  va  te  (French  oaths  are  never  fit  to 
record)  va  te  —  avec  tes  trente  sous !  Mais  je 
te  le  donnerai  beau,  avec  ta  sacr6  tdte !".... 
^'  Ugh,  done  ;  an  avant,  coquins !"  he  bellowed 
to  his  horses,  accompanying  the  gentle  invo- 
cation with  the  heaviest  application  of  his 
massive  spur  and  with  such  flourishings  and 
crackings  of  his  whip,  now  on  the  necks  of  his 
horses,  now  in  the  air  over  his  own  head,  as 
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had  seldom  been  heard  or  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Fontainbleau.  Away  clattered  the  carriage 
through  the  town  and  along  the  pavS  towards 
Paris .  • 

''Mais,  mon  amis!"  cried  the  pretended 
invalid,  in  a  feeble  voice,  while  he  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window — holding  it  the  while 
with  both  hands  :  "  Mais,  mon  ami,  souviens 
toi  que  je  ne  donne  que  trente  sous/' 

''  Je  m'en  souviens  bien !  sacr^ !"  again 
muttered  the  man  with  many  renewed  flourishes 
of  his  whip. 

They  changed  horses:  the  yalet  paid  the 
thirty  sous  and  gave  fresh  injunctions  to  the 
new  post-boy  :  he  of  the  last  stage  also  spoke 
to  him  apart ;  they  nodded ;  and  again  the 
carriage  dashed  forward  at  a  furious  pace. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  Paris, 
they  passed  the  carriage  of  the  Marquis  de 
Poumeaux,  who  was  travelling  on,  at  a  good 
pace,  congratulating  himself  upon  the  pros- 
perous issue  of  his  undertaking.  A  britska 
passed,  disregarding  the  general  order  which 
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prohibits  one  set  of  post  horses  from  passing: 
another  on  the  road.  The  Marquis  looked 
out ;  but,  in  the  rapid  motion,  he  could  only 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  envelopes  and  wraps 
of  an  invalid. 

^'  Surely/'  ho  thought  to  himself, ''  that  must 
be  a  case  of  life  and  death,  they  rattle  the  poor 
body  on  at  such  a  rate. • .  .Mais,  diantre !  that 
is  Pierre, — de  Nevers*  valet!-. -.11  m'a  joue 
k  la  verity !  However,  I  shall  hear  all  about 
it,  at  dinner.  II  a  de  I'esprit  comme  quatre— 
He's  a  clever  fellow !" 

Travelling  in  the  inside  of  an  English  coach 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  me  as  delightful 
as  the  outside.  Although,  whatever  an  Irish- 
man may  think  on  the  subject,*  it  goes  as 
quick  as  the  outside,  yet  those  nuisances  some- 
times found  in  continental  vehicles,  women 
with  babies^  are  here  more  frequently  met 
with  :  and  the  body  of  the  coach  being  smaller, 

*  **  So,  Mju  I,  with  jour  lave,  maj  I  make  bold  to  uk  it. 
When  the  coach  is  gone  off  piaj  what  time  goei  the  basket  ?** 

Irish  song. 
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they  are  necessarily  pressed  more  immediately 
upon  the  reluctant  notice  of  their  fellow  tra- 
vellers. Bat  Paley,  in  his  Natural  Theologpy, 
says,  ^*  I  do  not  know  why  the  sea  has  not 
as  good  a  right  to  its  place  as  the  land  :*' 
in  like  manner,  children  have^  perhaps,  as 
good  a  right  as  grown  up  persons  to  fill  the 
coaches. 

But  these  are  minor  inconveniences,  and 
cannot  detract  from  my  heartfelt  admiration 
of  *^  the  box  seat"  on  a  good  English  mail,  or 
coach.  On  many  of  those  of  England,  what 
foreigner  would  not,  in  the  beautiful  words  of 
Churchill, 

'^  Travel  through  woods,  through  wilds,  from  morn  Jto 

night, 
From  night  to  mom,  yet  travel  with  delight  V* 

For  myself,  I  own  that  I  have  scarcely,  even 
yet,  lost  the  thrilling  sensation  of  pleasure. 
Let  others  exclaim  with  Childe  Harold, 

"  Oh,  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place !" 

and  qnestion  the  meaning  of  the  continuation 
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of  the  poef  s  inyocation  :*  to  me^  it  presents  no 
difficulty.  So  long  as  I  feel  as  I  now  do,  it 
will  be  read  by  me  thus : — 

Oh !  that  a  coacb  box  were  my  dwelling  place. 

With  one  good  coachman  for  my  min  liter, 
That  through  the  world,  I  might  for  ever  race 

And,  settled  no-wherc,  live  a  passenger ! 

Ye  four-in-hands ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — can  ye  not 

Accord  me  such  a  being  ?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  would  be  a  happy  lot 
Although  from  Britain's  Isle  I  should  not  stir  a  jot  V* 

Thus  I  have  heard  of  an  Englishman  who 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  company  and 
accommodation  he  met  with  on  the  trachtschute 
on  the  canal  between  Bruges  and  Ghent,  that 
he  immediately  booked  himself  for  a  week,  and 
renewed  his  engagement  for  three  other  weeks 
consecutively. 

*  Oh !  that  the  desert  were  xnj  dwelling  place 

With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  fSoxget  the  human  race, 

And,  hating  no  one,  lore  but  only  ber ! 

Te  elements !  in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted— can  ye  not 

Accord  me  such  a  being  ?  Do  I  err 
In  desming  sneh  inhabit  many  a  wpci  ? 
Though  with  them  to  conTene  can  xazely  be  oar  loL 

IV.  CAMTO^  STAMEA  CLXXTU. 
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Relnctantly,  howerer,  mast  I  leave  the 
English  coaches  for  the  bye  roads  and  wild 
mountain  scenery  of  Wales,  through  which 
they  would  vainly  attempt  to  circulate :  al- 
though they  dash  at  encreased  speed  along  the 
beautiful  Holyhead  road.  And  beautiful^  in- 
deed^  is  this  road  as  it  winds  into  the  charming 
valley  of  Llangollen!  In  this  place,  two 
eccentric  old  ladies  have  lived  for  a  number 
of  years ;  rendering  themselves  remarkable  by 
many  absurdities  of  dress,  manner,  and  habi- 
tation. I  walked  up  to  their  cottage,  which 
they  had  surrounded  with  gloomy  trellice 
work  for  the  comfort  of  all  the  spiders  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  considered  extremely 
fortunate  in  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  presiding  deities  walking  in  her  grounds, 
decked  in  a  man's  hat  and  a  coat— belonging 

9 

to  I  know  not  what  sex  or  race.  But  says 
Rousseau,  **  dans  la  confusion  des  sexes  qui 
regno  aujourd  'hui  entre  nous,  c'est  presque 
un  prodige  d'etre  du  sien."  1  am  sure  that 
the  lady  in  question  was  not  a  prodigy !  I  sent 

VOL.   II.  L 
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my  card  into  the  house^  according'  to  the 
established  etiquette^  with  a  request  to  see  the 
paintings  it  contained  ;  —  some  home-made 
drawings^  I  believe  in  worsted.  The  lady  sent 
to  enquire  if  I  was  related  to  a  newly-made 
Peer — of  great  ability  certainly,  but  of  whose 
pedigree,  Debrett  speaketh  not :  and  on  my 
replying  that  I  had  not  that  honour,  I  was 
told  that  the  said  drawings  could  not  be  shewn. 

I  was  piqued,  I  own,  by  the  old  lady*s 
"  eccentric"  conduct ;  and  have,  therefore, 
spoken  of  her  place  in  the  tone  in  which 
English  continental  travellers  often  repay  the 
real  civilities  and  unmerited  notice  they  receive 
from  distinguished  foreigners. 

But  what  petty  pique  could  be  thought  of 
in  the  sequestered  valley,  where  the  ruins  of 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey  blend  so  harmoniously 
with  the  foliage  of  the  tall  ash  trees  that  lift 
their  tufted  heads  where  the  arched  roof  for- 
merly resounded  with  hymns  of  praise  and 
piety  ?  Here  the  birds  now  chirrup,  while  the 
sun-beams  steal  through  the  foliage  and  dance 
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on  the  carved  stone  work  that  encumbers  tbe 
ancient  floor.  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing  is  a 
thorough  godly  reformation ! 

If  the  beautiful  Pont-y-GIynn  were  on  the 
continent,  instead  of  being  over  the  Holyhead 
road,  I  should  write  several  pages  descriptive 
of  this  picturesque  waterfall ;  so  that  you,  and 
hundreds  of  English  travellers,  should  think 
it  as  well  worth  seeing  as  the  abominable 
Pissevache  in  the  Vallais — which  you  all  rave 
about,  and  which  has  no  more  scenic  beauty 
than  belongs  to  a  spout  emptying  itself  from 
the  top  of  a  house  —  or  to  the  very  object 
which  its  very  elegant  name  pourtrays.  As  it 
is,  I  will  say  nothing  further  about  it  than 
that  it  strengthened  my  new  opinion  of  the 
superior  picturesque  attractions  possessed  by 
England  over  many  other  lands. 

And  what  a  feeling  of  national  pride  was 
superadded  to  every  other  sentiment  when, 
after  crossing  the  very  elegant  and  tasteful 
bridge  of  Conway  Castle,  I  first  drove  over  the 
Menai  Straits !  I  know  not  how  nor  why  ;  but 

l2 
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this  stnpendons  bridge  instantly  reminded  me 
of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  each  called  forth  wonder  and  admira- 
tion in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  thus  the 
similarity  of  the  sentiment  inspired,  recalled 
the  object  which  had,  once  before,  awakened 
it.  I  never  felt  in  the  same  manner,  except 
when  standing,  the  other  day,  on  that  other 
stupendous  national  monument  —  the  Break- 
water at  Plymouth.  Continental  countries,  it 
is  true,  surpass  us  in  the  number  of  their 
public  monuments :  but  I  know  not  what  fo- 
reign kingdom  can  show  any  to  compete 
with  our  gothic  cathedrals,  with  Conway  and 
the  Menai  bridges,  with  the  Break -water 
at  Plymouth,  or  with  the  g^rand  aqueduct 
of  Pont-y-Cysyllty  —  that  modem  Pont  dn 
Card — which  I  visited  on  the  road  to  Llan- 
gollen. 

But  let  me  return  to  my  comparisons  of 
English  and  of 'Continental  scenery;  and  ask 
where,  beyond  the  particular  districts  which  I 
have  named,  the  Continent  will  offer  any  sn- 
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perior  to  the  Pass  of  Llamberis  and  the 
romantic  wilds  of  Beddgelert  ?  How  darkly, 
and  how  cheerfully  withal,  the  torrent  brawls 
amongst  the  stones  that  impede  its  mountain 
pass!  Of  course,  you  know  the  legend  which 
attaches  peculiar  interest  to  this  village  of 
Beddgelart? — how  Prince  Llewellyn  the  Great 
went  a  hunting,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  his 
famous  and  favourite  dog  to  accompany  him ; 
how  the  animal  fawned  upon  its  master,  licked 
his  hands,  and  then  constantly  ran  back  to 
the  rude  palace,  till  the  wearied  prince  told 
him  to  have  his  own  humour,  and  set  off  for  the 
chase  without  him  ? — how,  in  the  absence  of 
the  retinue,  a  wolf  found  its  way  into  the  room 
in  which  Llewellyn's  infant  slept? — how  the 
dog  Gellert  fought  with  the  wolf,  and  at  length, 
strangled  it  ? — how  the  Prince  returned  from 
his  sport,  and  found  the  cradle  overturned^  the 
room  covered  with  blood,  and  his  dog  also 
dabbled  with  gore  ? — how,  when  it  leapt  up  to 
welcome  him,  he  imagined  that  if  had  slain  his 
child,  and,  with  a  blow  of  the  sword,  cleft  its 
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faithful  skull  ?— how  he  then  went  to  the  cradle 
and,  turning  it  up,  found  the  child  smiling  and 
cooing  underneath  it,  while  it  patted  the  hair 
and  played  ^ith  the  ears  of  an  enormous 
shaggy  wolf  that  lay  mangled  and  dead  at  its 
side  ? — how  the  Prince  mourned  over  his  faith- 
ful dog,  erected  a  monument  to  its  memory, 
and  gave  the  village  the  name  of  Beddgelart, 
or  Gellart's  Grave  ? 

All  this,  you  have,  of  course,  read;  but 
however  well  we  may  be  acquainted  with  an 
incident,  what  local  interest  does  it  contribute 
to  the  scenery  with  which  it  is  connected  !  I 
care  little  what  the  legend  may  be,  or  whether 
it  refer  to  ancient  or  to  modem  times  ;  but  I 
own  that  I  do  love  to  find  ^^  sermons  in  stones;" 
and  whatever  that  sermon  may  be,  what  addi- 
tional interest  will  it  not  confer,  not  only  upon 
unknown  scenery,  but  even  upon  that  which 
has  ))een  famous,  from  time  immemoriali  in 
the  history  of  the  civilsed  world ! 

What  an  encreased  interest  does  the  Ponte 
MoUe  over  the  Tiber  possess  from  the  vicinity 
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of  the  spot  where  poor  Rosa  Bathurst  fell ! 
How  iadifferent,  even,  do  we  feel  to  the  hack* 
neyed  themes  of  school-boy  study,  when  placed 
in  juxta  position  with  the  interests  and  sensi- 
bilities of  onr  own  times !  He  who  has  seen  or 
imagined  that  young  smiling  face,  beaming 
with  amiability  through  the  dances  of  the 
Carnival,  or  has  followed  that  light  budding 
form  as  it  was  gaily  borne  along  the  windy 
Pincian  Mounts  will  dwell  on  that  image  and 
gaze  on  those  tiny  yellow  waves  that  ripple 
against  that  sandy  shelving  bank,  as  he  passes 
the  scene  of  the  grand  battle  of  Constantino, 
and  surveys  the  historic  waters  of  the  Imperial 
Tiber! 

It  were,  indeed,  scarcely  fair  to  compare  the 
scenery  of  Snowden  with  that  of  the  Alps ; 
but  yet  Beddgelart  reminded  me  strongly  of 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyrol,  and  would 
have  done  so  still  more  had  not  the  outline  of 
the  mountain  itself  been  so  round  and  un- 
picturesque  as  to  destroy  the  incipient  illusion. 
Cadar  Idris,  however,  has  not  this  defect ;  and 
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Its  bold  aud   jagged  brow  cats  beautifally 
against  the  sky  from  whateyer  point,  at  its  base, 
it  is  beheld.  I  made  my  way,  by  scarcely  pass- 
able roads,  all  roand  this  mountain ;  and  after 
travelling  through  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent^  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  ten  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Maw,  from  Dolgelley  to 
Barmouth,  afford  the  most  delightful  drive,  of 
that  extent,  I  have  ever  met  with— excepting 
only  the  ten  miles  from  Barmouth  to  Dolgelley. 
And  how  beautifully  is  that  town  situated! 
But  never  shall  I  forget  the  calm  secluded 
romantic  lake  of  Talylynn  on  the  southern 
side  of  this  splendid  mountain.     The  rock 
rises,  with  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent, 
from  its  quiet  valley,  and  darkly  frowns  over 
its  smiling  surface.    Not  a  habitation  is  near, 
save  the  small  pot-house  in  the  shed  of  which 
our  horses  were  rested  and  fed;  while^  in  a 
small  boat,  I  paddled  over  the  transparent 
lake  in  which  many  a  weeping  willow    and 
pendent  shrub  bathed  its  overhanging  foliage^ 
Yes ;  every  day  convinces  me  that  the  scenery 
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df  England  is  much  more  deserving  of  at  ten-, 
tioii  than  oar  Continental  ramblers  would  lead 
US  to  suppose:  for^  as  foreigners  naturally 
»gne,  why  should  they  travel  so  far,  if  they 
possess  anything  worth  seeing  at  home  ? 

The  far  famed  Hafod  House  and  grounds 
are  chiefly  remarkable  as  demonstrating  how 
very  much  any  bleak  hills  and  valleys  may  be 
improved  by  whoever  will  cover  them  with 
plantations.     A  visit  to  them  convinced  me 
that  no  region  is  so  bleak  but  that,  when  judi- 
ciously selected  and  disposed,  trees  may  be 
coaxed  to  flourish  upoa  its  wilds.    I  drove 
over  the  celebrated  Devil's  Bridge  (a  single 
arch  thrown  across  a  narrow  but  deep  chasm 
in  the  rock)  without  perceiviDg  it.    When  I 
returned  and  descended  the  rocks  beneath  it,  I 
confess  that  disappointment  was  the  predomi* 
nant  feeling. 

I  had  admired  the  beauties  of  the  Wye  at  ita 
confluence  with  the  Severn  during  my  former 
excursion  from  Clifton;  I  was,  therefore, 
much  pleased  to  rejoin  it^  soon  after  crossing 

Is  6 
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that  ug-ly  grass-growu  mountaiD,  Plynlimroon; 
and  to  find  that  beauty  and  softness  were  still 
the   pervading  characteristics  of  its   scenery 
as  it  waters  the  little  towns  of  Abaidyr  and 
Builth.      It    is,   however,   surpassed    by   the 
valleys  of  the  Usk  and  of  the  Towey.     Indeed 
I  know  not  where  else  I  have  ever  seen  two 
valleys,  extending  one  hundred  miles,  which 
can  be    at    all    compared    to    the  extent  of 
scenery  from  the  town  of  Newport  to  that  of 
Carmarthen. 

But  I  am  not  writing  a  tour  in  Wales  ;  and 
must  not,  therefore,  go  on  to  describe  the 
boasted  ruins  of  Pembroke  Castle  (of  which 
little  besides  the  Donjon  tower  remains),  or 
that  pretty  bathing  place  Tenby,  with  its  bold 
rock  standing  out  in  the  sea  and  affording  a 
delightful  walk  and  panoramic  views  of  all  the 
precipitous  headlands.  Let  me  rather  cross  over 
that  boisterous  Bristol  channel,  and  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  England. 
The  light- house  rock  at  Ilfracombe  is  finer  than 
th;it  of  Tenby,  and  the  scenery  which  is  beheld 
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from  it  is  far  more  grand  and  striking.  But 
I  have  been  all  round  Devonshire,  and  I  feel 
that  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  particularise 
the  several  beauties  of  its  coast.  What  can 
exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  glens  of  Linton 
and  Linmouth,  and  the  beautiful  variations  of 
landscape  offered  by  the  line  of  road  from 
Ilfracombe  to  Torrington,  along  the  banks  of 
the  broad  Torridge,  spanned  by  the  handsome 
bridge  at  Bideford  1  This  small  town  has  more 
the  appearance  of  an  Italian  city  than  any 
place  I  have  seen  in  England :  its  bridge,  in 
particular,  is  quite  continental,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  one  over  the  river  Muldau,  at 
Prague,  in  Bohemia.  It  is  curious  that  one 
of  those  legend^  I  so  dearly  love  should  attach 
to  almost  every  ancient  bridge  in  Europe. 
That  one  of  Prague  is  consecrated  by  the  fact 
that,  from  it,  was  thrown  John  Nepomucen, 
because  he  refused  to  reveal  to  the  sovereign 
that  which  had  been  told  to  him  under  the 
seal  of  confession :  the  old  bridge  at  Avignon, 
which  was  also  in  the  same  style  of  architec- 
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tore,  owes  its  origin  to  the  piety  and  compas** 
sion  of  a  poor  shepherd,  St.  Benezet ;  who, 
moTed  by  the  frequent  accidents  and  loss  (^ 
life  which  attended  the  passage  of  the  Rhone 
in  ferry-boats,  undertook  that  which  bad  ever 
been  considered  an  impossibility — the  erection 
of  a  stone  bridge  over  the  mighty  torrent. 
Alms  and  contributions  flowed  in  from  every 
side;  miracles,  which  you  may  or  may  not 
believe,  attended  the  progress  of  the  work; 
till,  at  length,  it  was  completed;  and  it  en- 
dured for  five  hundred  years  without  damage 
or  alteration.  When,  after  that  period,  a  part 
of  the  structure  was  washed  away,  you  may  or 
may  not  attribute  to  the  chemical  influence  of 
the  neighbouring  stream  that  the  body  of  the 
Saint  was  found  undecayed  and  unaltered  in 
the  little  chapel  which  the  gratitude  of  the 
district  had  erected  to  receive  it  on  the  centre 
pier  of  the  bridge. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  reported  origin  of 
this  handsome  bridge  at  Bidcford.  After  many 
and  various  trials   had   been   made«  at   dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  sfa  allow  torrent,  to  obtain 
a  safe  foundation  for  the  intended  stmctnTe, 
and  the  intention  had  been  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable, a  pious  person  was  informed,  in 
a  dream,  that  the  attempt  would  succeed  if 
the  first  arch  were  made  to  spring  from  a 
large  rock  on  the  brink  of  the  tide.  Attention 
to  dreams  being  denounced  by  the  church,  this 
good  man  thought  no  more  on  the  subject — 
particularly  as  he  knew  that  no  such  rock 
existed  on  the  imagined  spot.  Walking,  hW- 
ever,  on  the  following  day  in  that  direction, 
what  was  his  surprise  to  discover  the  very 
rock  of  which  he  had  dreamed  in  the  very 
situation  it  had  appeared  to  him !  Of  course, 
the  structure  was  commenced,  and  was  com- 
pleted without  hindrance  or  difficulty. 
-  I  own  that  such  tales  and  legends,  whether 
true  or  false,  have  a  great  charm  for  me  ;  and 
invest  the  landscape  to  which  they  refer  with 
interest  similar  to  that  which  was  attached  to 
it  in  the  olden  time,  when  every  grove  and 
every  stream  had  its  tutelar  and  appropriate 
divinity. 
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But  the  most  curious  legend  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  I  have  heard  of  is  that  which  is 
depicted  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen.  It  records,  in  a  strange  geogra- 
phical freak,  that  St.  Julian,  the  Egyptian 
hospitaller — as  he  was  designated  from  bis 
immense  charities  —  alarmed  by  a  prophecy 
which  foretold  that  he  would  destroy  his  own 
parents,  ran  away  from  them,  and  having 
found  employment  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
prince,  was,  by  him,  advanced  to  great  honours 
and  wedded  to  a  lady  of  family  and  wealth. 
The  parents,  meanwhile,  disconsolate  for  the 
loss  of  their  son,  set  off  on  a  pilgrimage  in 
quest  of  him ;  and,  arriving  at  night-fall  at 
his  castle,  were,  by  some  unaccountable  means, 
recognised  by  their  daughter-in-law,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  her  lord,  received  them  with 
all  love  and  honour,  and,  after  tending  them 
with  unwonted  affection,  gave  up  her  own 
bed-chamber  for  their  especial  accommodation. 
Julian  returned  home  early  the  next  morning ; 
and,  going    straight  to  his  darkened   roo]n» 
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discovered  two  figures  in  his  bed.  Imagining 
that  his  honour  was  outraged,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  instantly  slew  them  both  ;  and  then 
fled  in  despair  from  his  castle.  At  the  foot 
of  the  clifis  on  which  it  was  built,  he  met  his 
faithful  wife,  coming  out  from  the  little  chapel, 
and  running  towards  him  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  been  returning  thanks  to  heaven  for  having 
directed  his  parents  to  her  hall ;  and  she  then 
recounted  in  what  manner  she  had  lodged 
them  for  the  night.  Julian  was  horror  struck : 
the  dread  prophecy  was  fulfilled  :  and  no- 
thing remained  for  him  but  to  vow  himself  to 
a  life  of  penance  and  mortification.  His  wife 
joined  in  this  pious  resolve ;  and,  together, 
they  wandered  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
horrid  tragedy.  They  arrived  on  the  bank  of 
a  dangerous  torrent;  and  saw  a  ferry  boat, 
full  of  country  people,  upset  and  whelmed 
before  their  eyes.  Here  was  the  scene  of  their 
future  trials ;  they  took  the  place  of  the  lost 
ferryman ;  and  for  many  years,  led  the  life  of 
hermits,  while  they  cheerfully  encountered,  at 
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This  allusiou  to  the  fishermen  of  Rooen  is 
not  necessary  to  remind  me  that  I  should  not 
pass  in  silence  from  a  coast  that  is  embellished 
by  the  singularly  wild  and  pictoresque  village 
of  Clovelly.  A  ravine,  apparently  formed  by 
a  torrent,  indents  the  precipitous  side  of  these 
bold  cliffs;  and  in  this  ravine,  overhung  by 
trees  and  copse  wood,  nestles  this  village  of 
fishermen.  The  descent  which  forms  their 
main  street  is  so  abrupt  as  to  be  necessarily 
broken,  in  parts,  by  flights  of  rude  steps ; 
while  the  next  step  from  each  flight  will, 
apparently,  precipitate  you  into  the  blue  sea 
which  boils  against  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  I 
have  seen  such  villages  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediteranean,  but  could  not  have  imagined 
them  to  exist  so  far  from  the  Alps  or  Ap- 
penines.  The  neighbouring  grounds  of  Clo* 
,  velly  Court  are  laid  out  with  beautiful  tastp 
and  judgment. 

But  I  must  not  thus  linger  on  my  way.  No ; 
not  even  the  banks  of  the  Tamer  shall  detain 
me,  and  I  have  already  recorded  my  admiration 
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of  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth.  All  I  can  say 
of  this  beautiful  county  is  "  Go  and  see  it — go 
and  see  the  banks  of  the  Dart  and  the  ruins  ot 
Berry  Pomeroi  Castle:  go  and  enjoy  a  northern 
winter  in  the  climate  of  the  romantic  town  of 
Torquay ;  and  study  landscape-painting  on 
the  swelling  hills  of  Exmouth  :  and,  when 
you  have  once  walked  up  and  down  the  broad 
esplanade  of  Sidmouth,  hurry  through  that 
ugliest  county  in  all  England,  Dorsetshire; 
nor  stop  till  you  reach  the  shore  of  the  South- 
ampton water.  There  pause ;  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  seen,  on  this  side  of  Naples,  to  com- 
pare to  the  mixture  of  wood  and  water,  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  town  and  country,  of  landscape, 
sea-scape,  and  skyscape,  which  blend  together 
on  the  ridge  of  Bittern  and  of  Peartree  Green, 
and  on  the  romantic  shores  of  the  Hamble 
and  Botley  river? 

For  my  part,  I  conclude  with  the  assertion 
I  have  before  made : — that,  whatever  may  be 
the  magnitude  and  towering  splendour  of  Alp 
or  Appenine,  of  Rhine,  Rhone,  or   Danube 
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no  kiogdom  possesses  so  much  beautiful 
seenery  as  blooms  unprized  in  the  green 
counties  of  England. 

With  such  sentiments,  have  I  returned  to 
the  noble  city  from  whicb  I  date  this  long 
epistle.    Adieu. 
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LETTER   XIII. 


Bath,  December  Itt. 


"  There  is  an  Insect  that,  when  evening  comes, — 
Small  though  he  be,  scarcely  distinguishable, 
Like  evening  clad  in  soberest  livery, — 
Unsheaths  hu  wings ;  and  through  the  wood:i  and  glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.    Oh  he  wheels. 
Blazing  by  fits  as  from  excess  of  joy. 
Each  gush  of  light,  a  gush  of  ecstacy ; 
Nor  unaccompanied :  thousands  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day, 
Thousands  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn 
Soaring,  descending." 

Thus  beautifully  sings  Rogers  of  the  Fire 
Fly  of  Italy :  and  I  admit  that,  in  my  traveb 
through  England,  of  which  I  lately  sent  you 
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the  outline,  I  often  lamented  the  absence  of 
this  sparkler  of  the  night.  It  wonld  have 
given  to  English  scenery  some  of  that  anima- 
tion which  is  the  only  quality  in  which  it  is 
deficient.  Thus,  I  remember,  that  at  Botzen 
— that  beautiful  village  of  the  German  Tyrol 
in  which  I  had  formerly  lingered  delighted 
for  a  week — the  whole  country  was  enlivened 
by  innumerable  swarms  of  white  butterflies; 
which,  whatever  damage  they  might  do  to  the 
crops,  were  not  without  a  charm  for  the  in- 
different  spectator  who  pleased  himself  in 
fancying  that  the  millions  of  large  white 
daisies^  which  enamelled  the  meads,  had  all 
taken  wing  and  were  fluttering  among  the 
spring  foliage  of  the  orchards.  Bayly's  '*  I'd 
be  a  butterfly "  was  then  in  great  favour ; 
and  a  wish  to  clear  the  butterfly  tribe  from 
the  stigma  he  had  cast  upon  them  prompted 
the  following  trifling  song,  as  commemorative 
of  a  deeply  pathetic  scene  then  and  there 
witnessed : — 
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THE  DEAD  BUTTERFLY. 

Say,  say  that  my  heart  has  the  butterfly'0  wings ! 

Oh,  call  rae  again  by  that  name  ! 
For  did  you  but  know  how  the  butterfly  clings 

To  its  loves,  you  would  wish  me  the  same. 

Had  you  wandered  with  me  in  Tyrollien  groves, 

Or  reclined  on  that  gay-blooming  heath. 
You'd  have  sigh'd  as  you  thought  on  our  friendships  and  loves 

Wliile  you  bent  o'er  the  "  rover  "  in  death. 

There  it  lay  on  the  path  by  the  clear  running  stream, 

0*erwhelm*d  by  the  peasant's  rude  blow : — 
No  longer  its  wings  in  bright  brilliancy  gleam. 

As  pure  as  the  Alp's  driven  snow. 

But  o>r  it  some  hundreds  of  butterflies  moumM 

And  fluttered  around  the  sad  heath — 
You  might  drive  them  away,  but  they  ever  retum*d 

And  droop'd  o'er  their  loT*d  one  in  death. 

Then  say  that  my  heart  has  the  butterfly^s  wings. 

Oh,  can  me  again  by  that  name ! 
For  did  you  but  know  how  the  butterfly  clings 

To  its  loves,  you  would  wish  me  the  same. 


But  it  is  not  only  of  a  want  of  animation  in 
insect  nature  that  I  complain  in  England. 
The  people  themselves  appear  to  be  totally 
devoid  of  the  quality ;  or,  if  they  are  not 
devoid  of  it,  they  are  never  encouraged  to 
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exhibit  it,  as  they  are,  even  by  governments, 
in  all  foreign  countries.  At  Botzen,  for 
example,  I  remember  having  been  mnch 
entertained  by  a  country  f&te,  the  principal 
amusement  of  which  consisted  in  firing  at  a 
mark :  —  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
poppinjay  sports  exhibited  by  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  of  Tilliatudlem.  The  TyroUiens 
have  ever  been  famous  as  good  marksmen. 
At  the  battle  of  Ratisbonne,  Napoleon  was 
seated  on  the  grass,  apparently  beyond  gun- 
shot range,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
foot  by  a  nearly  spent  bullet:  "That  must 
have  been  fired  by  a  TyroUien,''  he  exclaimed 
to  Duroc :  "  no  one  else  could  have  taken  such 
good  aim  at  such  a  distance."  Accordingly, 
at  the  shooting  match  I  witnessed  at  Botzen, 
prizes  had  been  ofiered  by  the  government, 
willing  to  encourage  the  native  talent:  each 
competitor  had  registered  his  name ;  paid 
his  small  admission  fee;  and  while  fellows, 
dressed  out  as  harlequins,  beat  drums  and 
danced  with  antic  gestures  around  the  target. 
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in  order  to  accastom  him  to  lake  an  iDAi^ 
turbable  aim,  the  marksman  had  fired  froa 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yafdif 
and  drums  and  fifes  hailed  the  suocessfel 
shot. 

Firing  at  a  mark  is,  bowerer,  a  my 
common  amusement  in  France.  We  osed  to 
aim,  with  pistols,  at  little  plaster  figures  of 
Napoleon,  six  inches  high,  which  were  often 
shattered  from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  yards. 
Ladies  often   join  in    this   amusement;    the 

Comtesse  de at  Clermont  was  a  verj 

good  shot. 

Let  me  return  to  the  subject  of  popular 
amusements.  In  eyery  town  in  France,  aad 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Italy,  entertain- 
ments are  periodically  provided  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  lower  orders.  The  sports 
generally  consist  in  jumping  in  sacks,  climb- 
ing well  oiled  may- poles  for  the  prisM 
which  are  exhibited  at  the  top  of  them ;  and, 
above  all,  wrestling  in  true  classical  style. 
At  Avignon,  this  used  to  be  the   favourite 
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it«  The  wrestlers  used  to  come  into 
tbe  aiM  naked,  except  as  to  a  tight-fitting' 
jMiir  of  drawers,  and  their  bodies  glistening 
with  oili  Here  were  no  blows,  no  kicks  with 
heavy  shoes,  such  as,  I  understand,  are  praC* 
tised  in  some  parts  of  England:  muscular 
strength,  agility  and  science  alone  decided 
the  victory ;  while  the  well-formed  wrestlers 
exhibited  in  turn  every  gesture  that  has  been 
ponrtrayed  by  the  Grecian  sculptors  of  old. 

A  tilting  match  on  the  river  was,  also,  a 
most  popular  entertainment.  A  stage  or  small 
platform  being  erected  on  the  prow  of  two 
adverse  boats,  upon  it  stood  a  man  armed 
with  a  long  wooden  lance  and  a  strong  shield  : 
the  two  boats  were  propelled  towards  one 
another  with  all  the  speed  that  could  be  given 
by  numerous  rowers,  and,  as  they  passed, 
each  combatant  received  the  lounge  of  his 
opponent.  One  generally  toppled  over  intp 
the  water  beneath ;  where  boats  were  ready 
to  rescue  him  from  the  flood. 

All    these  .sports,    being    encouraged    by 

VOL.  II.  if 
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{fovemment  and  witnessed  by  its  pepreseobh 
lives,  tend  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  cheerfnlBess 
and  good-iivill  between  all  classes,  which  is  not 
promoted  by  any  similar  entertainments -in 
England.  Why  is  this  ?  If  the  English  will 
associate  the  idea  of  penance  and  mortificatioa 
with  the  Sunday;  if  they  will  not  learn  the 
difference  between  a  feast  and  a  fast ;  if  they 
will  not  learn  that  the  mode  of  observing  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  as  well  as  the  day  on  which 
it  should  be  kept,  has  been  modified  by  the 
Christian  Church — can  no  other  week-day  be 
allotted  for  social  enjoyment  ?  Really  it  be- 
hoves those  who  care  for  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  the  people  to  consider  whether, 
as  they  command  the  Sunday  to  be  kept  like 
a  fast,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  appoint 
some  other  day  of  the  week  which  should 
be  kept  as  a  feast — or,  at  least,  on  which 
eigoyment  should  be  permitted  and  labow 
prohibited.*    But,  no;  they  will  persist  in 

MmnK  1889. 
*  Weaiigrte  allowed  tir  ipirtt  ftTrm  in  wtiiit  in  thi  DrtMli 
MagEfiB*  an  aMcdoCa  on  tiiia  labjaet:  *Wa 
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tbeir  dissociftble  creed — that  fasts  ong'ht  not 
to  be  kept  at  all,  but  that  feasts  ought  to 
be  kept  like  fasts  t  aad  ibo  system  of  driviiig 
foot  chiMna  to  Sunday  schools  early  teaches 
them  to  look  upon  this  day  of  relaxation  and 
q^toal  N!}oidng  as  a  day  of  repining  and 
of  sorrow.  And  what  do  they  in  general 
learn  by  these  Sabbath-breaking  labonrs? — 

"  Well,  my  little  man ;"  we  lately  heard 
tke  Judge  say  to  a  lad  in  the  witness  box : 
"  bow  old  are  yont" 

B«-Pbsp,  "when, on  b  Sundsy morning,  ws  once  ordend  pent 
horiM  l«  aaavor  w  ttma  m  Mantij  town  In  whkh  we  bad  tanM 
(br  KHne  ^j*,  tud  in  which  there  vu  no  Catholic  Choicb,  io  Iha 
hope  that  we  might  airiTO  at  the  flnt  Mage  in  time  tOt  dirina 
Mrnee;— wehgaid  the  waitO'in  the  F^^^S*  IV  to  th*  chamhaik. 

**  On  B  Bnndi^ !    b'nt  it  ttmnge  fcr  tium  to  Mt  alT  on  a 

"No;  the/  be  Komani:  and  Qtej  kept  their  Sabbath  on 
rrid^.  Da%t  rov  iMMmbtr  dwr  did  Mt  eat  w;  meat  m 
that  d«7F" 

Poor  girl  I  )he  knew,  no  more  than  her  betten^  the  dllTcmnce 


tion  wen  alona  BMociated,  in  her  mind,  with  the  idea  of  the 
blMMdSundv- 

Hew  an  Italian  would  be  punjed,  mm  cue  at  Ottm  Aaglkan 
J«w»  ta  ImU  npw  aalliag  Oe  Sundv  il  <3Ub**— «^al>  b  ittU  the 
Mir  Itdin  wari  fcf  lafeudar) 

ii2 
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**  Please,  sir,  I  be  ten  years  old.'* 
"  Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ?" 
'^  I  used  to  go  when  I  was  little,  sir." 
"  When  you  were  little  ?     How  long  ago 
was  that?'* 

''  Ob,  sir,  I  Ivent  to  Sunday  School  for  three 
or  four  years." 
**  Very  well :  can  you  read  ?" 
*'  No,  sir." 

''  What !  not  learned  to  read  in  three  or 
four  years  ?  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an 
oath  ?" 

''  Yes,  sur;  I  knows  one  when  I  sees  un.''^ 
The  English  plan  of  prohibiting  public 
amusements  on  Sundays  was  once  tried  in 
Paris ;  but  the  increase  of  crime  on  that  day 
was  found  to  be  so  immense  that  it  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  the  people  were  again 
permitted  to  look  forward  to  the  seventh 
day  as  one  of  corporal,  as  well  as  spiritual, 
rejoicing. 
I  observe  another  peculiarity  in  the  Ea- 

•  AAct 
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glish  :— that  they  always  associate  the  church 
service  with  ideas  of  penance.  For  example  : 
on  Ash- Wednesday  and  Good  Friday,  and  on 
such  days  of  solemn  fasting  as  the  state^ 
from  time  to  time,  proclaims,  the  shops 
are  closed,  and  it  is  thought  requisite  to  go 
to  church.  The  Catholic  world,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  trading  and  the  diurnal  labour 
of  life  as  the  appropriate  accompaniments  of 
fasting — as  the  fulfilment  of  the  original  sen- 
tence of  punishment  that  man  should  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow:  while,  on 
such  days,  they  do  not  consider  it  essential 
to  go  to  church,  which  they  ever  associate 
with  ideas  of  spiritual  rejoicing.  Attendance 
at  church  they  always  consider  an  appropri- 
ate part  of  the  grateful  celebration  of  Sundays 
and  other  festivals : — as  exclusion  from  church 
.  has  always  been  the  severest  of  penances. 
So  soon  as  the  Englishman  sets  foot  on  the 
Continent  is  be  astonished  by  this  universal 
feeling  of  religious  rejoicing,  or  rejoicing  in 
religion.    I  remember  that,  when  I  was  last 
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at  Oatend,  small  uprooted  fir  trees  wen  in- 
serted in  the  pavement  on  each  side  of  eveiy 
street;  triumphal  arches  spanned  the  roads; 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  leaves  and  with 
flowers ;  and  the  whole  city  exhibited  an  ani- 
mated union  of  a  rural  fdte  and  a  town  hoh- 
day.  It  was  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Pentecoat. 
After  mass — in  allusion  to  the  gospel  of  that 
day — ^which  recounts  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes — a  pretty  processionj  preceded  bjr 
music  and  flying  banners^  moved  through  the 
decorated  streets,  and  then  ascended  the  high 
ramparts  which  overlook  the  proud  plain  of 
ocean.  HerCj  beside  the  streamings  standard- 
flag  of  the  town,  the  priest  stood,  encircled  by 
the  kneeling  multitude  of  fishermen:  aad 
while  the  winds  hoarsely  blew  through  a 
sunny,  but  stormnitreaked,  sky,  and  curled  the 
foaming  crests  of  the  yellow  waves  beneatt, 
he  elevated  the  Host  on  high  above  the  people 
and  the  ocean,  and  prayed  for  metoiful  and 
propitious  seas  during  the  ensuing  aaaoon. 
You  know  that  I  do  not  sympathise  with  lo* 
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llgiovs  prooeasions  in  larg«  towns :  but,  that 
impreMiYe  act  of  supplication,  tliat  shivering 
banner,  tbat  Adde  ocean,  that  prostrate  mnlti- 
tnde,  and  the  recollection  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  their  parsoits—^ombined  to  heighten 
every  poetic  and  religions  feelingi  and  formed 
a  striking  and  most  noble  picture. 

By  associating  gloom  with  the  practices  of 
religion,  the .  old  Puritans  of  England  have 
rendered  it  unamiaMe  to  the  people,  and  have 
debarred  them  from  social  enjoyment  on  the 
only  day  in  the  week  whe^  they  have  leisure 
for  relaxation. 

And  yet  I  am  told  that  Christmas  day,  which 
is  surely  as  great  a  festival  as  Sunday,  is  still 
popularly  kept  as  a  holiday-*-in  the  old  accept 
tation  of  the  term.  How  inconsistent  is  all  this ! 

Having  spoken  of  the  degree  of  instmctiaa 
acquired,  in  this  country,  by  the  soi^called 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  by  Sunday  schools 
•«-yom  may  periiape  enquire  what  opinion  a 
Cownopolita  forms  of  the  degree  of  edneation 
generaUy  posMssed  by  the  higher  ordeni  in 
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England.  It  ia  a  difficult  sabject  on  which  to 
speak : — a  sabject  on  which  a  stranger^  pu- 
ticularly  while  visiting  in  the  coiintry,  cio 
imbibe  little  more  than  a  negative  opinion. 
That  the  country  gentry  are  excellent  judges 
of  horses,  I  have  no  doubt :  that  they  are  excel- 
lent fox-hunters,  I  have  no  doubt ;  that  they  are 
excellent  topographers,  I  have  no  doubt — ^for  I 
have  heard  every  part  of  the  country  described 
and  discussed  with  the  earnestness  with  which 
we  used  formerly  to  study  the  localities  of  the 
Roman  forum  and  of  Pompeii :  that  they  arc 
excellent  road-makers,  I  have  no  doubt — ^for 
I  have  often  seen  them  exhibit  the  greatest 
interest  in  what  I  thought  most  wearisome 
discussions  about  parish  roads  and  different 
trusts :  that  they  are  excellent  farmers,  I  have 
no  doubt — for  I  have  often  heard  most  lucid 
dissertations  on  fat  bullocks,  Swede  tomips, 
and  courses  of  crops :  and  that  they  are  good 
classical  scholars,  that  they  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  fomign 
countries,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
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of  England,  a  sympathy  with  all  the  best 

imblications  of  the  day,  enlarged  views  of  the 

general  history  and  present  position  of  the 

political  world,  some  knowledge  of  the  fine 

artSy  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary 

rales  of  English  composition  and  grammar — 

that  they  are,  in  short,  masters  of  all  those 

topics  on  which  foreigners  of  education  are 

either  well  informed  or  pretend  to  be  so,  I 

have  not  the  least  doubt — for  they  have  all 

been  to  public  schools  and  the  universities ; 

and    they   evidently   consider  their   mutual 

possession  of  all  these  branches  of  knowledge 

so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  I  have  never 

heard  them  allude,  even  remotely,  to  any  one 

of  them.    I  do  not,  therefore,  entertain  the 

least  doubt  of  the  most  perfect  education  of 

the  majority  of  the  English  Squirearchy.  One, 

indeed,  I  have  heard  of,  who,    when    some 

valuable  objects  of  virtu  were  shewn  him  at 

a  neighbour's  house,  exclaimed  **  D-^mn  fine ! 

I  dare  say ;  but  when  sh^ll  we  have  dinner?^ 

He,  however,  was  doubtless  an  exception  to 

the  general  rule.  m  5 
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Notwithstanding  the  homage  I  have  thus 
paid  to  the  aGquirementa  of  the  Englisb 
squirearchy,  I  hope  yoor  Jealonirtr  wiU  not  be 
excited  by  my  declaring  that  the  best  infonned 
persons  in  English  society  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  members  of  different  active  profeesions^I 
would  more  particularly  instance  the  members 
of  the  bar,  who  possess  more  varied  informa- 
tion, and  more  habits  of  thought,  than  any 
classes  I  have  fallen  in  with  in  Europe.  Bat 
a  habit  of  thought  is,  after  all,  the  grand  de- 
sideratum :  he  who  is  obliged  to  think  on  any 
one  subject  will  soon  acquire  pleasure  fron 
the  exercise  of  his  faculty,  and  will  endeavour 
to  encrease  that  pleasure  by  extending  hif 
range  of  thought. 

In  one  word,  the  English  public  schools  tie 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country  i  and  those 
who  do  not  educate  themselves,-  after  leavlag 
these  establishments,  go  through  life  with 
fewer  of  the  qualifications  of  reaaoniiig  beings 
than  they  would  have  possessed  had  they 
never  received  any  pretended  edacatiaii 
whatsoever. 
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I  regret  being  obliged  to  speak  in  such  terms 
of  the  systems  of  education  which  are  tolerated 
by  the  richer  members  of  a  community  pos- 
sessed of  such  munificenti  such  super- ex- 
cellent^ such  splendid,  foundations  as  those 
which  secure  the  instruction  and  nurture  of 
their  poorer  countrymen.  I  own  that,  coming 
to  England  as  a  stranger,  I  am  overwhelmed 
at  discoyering  how  magnificent  are  the  pro- 
visions and  endowments  which  still  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  this  country. 
Almost  every  cathedral  town  boasts,  I  am 
told,  a  wealthy  establishment — ^not  perhaps  on 
the  magnificent  scalt  of  St.  Mary's  College  at 
Winchester,  where,  according  to  the  respected 
statutes  of  its  founder,  about  two  hundred 
poor  scholars  are  constantly  instructed  gratis 
in  every  branch  of  learning ;  but  stilly  in 
almost  eveiy;  large  town  and  district,  some 
charitable  teilitntion  still  provides  for  the 
education  of- the  poor  on  a  scale  which  exceeds 
even  what  was  contemplated  by  William  of 
Wykebam,  and  the  other  sainted  founders  of 
their  establishments.  The  property  with  which 
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these  holy  persons  endowed  their  schools  and 
colleges^  having  greatly  increased  in  value  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  how  rejoiced  must  tbeir 
spirits  be  to  se«  that  the  present  trustees  and 
directors  are  enabled  more  widely  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  their  beneficent  designs ! 

The  same  fortunate  result  has,  I  am  in- 
formed, attended  all  other  charitable  instita- 
tions  in  England.  I  would  specify,  by  way  of 
example,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Win- 
chester; the  property  belonging  to  which 
establishment  was  originally  only  able  to 
maintain  a  Master  and  forty-eight  poor  in- 
mates with  one  hundred  out  paupers — if  I  may 
use  the  word  in  its  Christian  sense :  its  revenue 
now  amounts  to  many  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which,  under  the  judicious  management  of  the 
present  noble  ''  master,"  may  extend  a  saving 
influence  over  the  whole  surrounding  district. 

You  will  readily  believe  in  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  with  which,  as  a  Cosmopolite  and 
a  philanthropist,  I  learn  that  England  ia  thus 
blessed  in  the  prosperous  continuance  of  amch 
numerous  extensive  charitable  foondatioiisi  all 
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of  ivhich  Still  retain  so  purely  and  exactly  their 
original  character :  for  ex  nno,  disce  omnes ! 
But  English  young  ladies;"    you  ask: 

are  not  they  highly  educated  ?  In  what  other 
country  do  you  find  such  accomplished  fe- 
males V* 

No  where.  The  accottiplishments  crowded 
upon  English  girls  are  truly  marvellous! 
Every  one  of  them  knows  every  species  of 
needle -work,  drawing,  dancing,  grammar, 
French,  Italian,  the  ^'  use  of  the  globes,''  and 
music.  In  music,  especially,  they  are  all  pro- 
ficients* All  are  born  with  natural  taste^  fine 
ears,  nice  perceptions,  and  even  organs  of 
voice,  and  high  sympathies,  which  stamp  them 
immediately  as  proficients  in  an  art  which 
requires  the  mind  of  a  Shakespear  and  the 
muscular  organisation  of  a  Mazurier.  But  let 
me  ask  whether  all  the  weary  hours  spent  in 
acquiring  these  accomplishments  teach  the  fair 
professors  to  think  7  Do  they  fit  them  to  be 
companions  to  a  rational  being  in  after  life  ? 
Do  they  even  fit  them  to  play  dieir  part  in 
soelely  in  after  years,  when  mere  accomplish- 
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mentfl  no  longer  carry  weight  ?  Is  there  not, 
in  shorty  a  difference  between  instruction  and 
edncation? — between  driving  in  and  draw- 
ing ont? 

Etymologically  speakings  foreigners  are  not, 
I  admit,  by  any  means  so  much  instructed  as 
English  women ;  but  they  are  better  educated. 
They  are  taught  that  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  after  life : — they  are  taught  to  converse, 
to  make  themselves  agreeable  companions  in 
in  society,  to  take  their  place  in  the  world 
without  bashfulness,  awkwardness  or  forward- 
ness ;  to  turn  the  information  which  they  do 
possess  to  the  best  account,  and  to  exercise 
their  minds  in  acquiring  more  instruction 
every  day  they  live : — to  behave  themselves 
with  gracci  elegance,  sprightliness^  and  deco- 
rum. Many  Englishwomen  possess  the  same 
acquirements :  but  I  put  it  to  you  whether  the 
majority  of  diem  are  not  too  much  instractad 
and  too  little  educated  t 

And  do  the  majority  of  English,  whethar 
men  or  women,  ever  learn  to  converaa  ele- 
gantly or  even  grammatically  7    Do  you  find 


one  person  in  fifty  whose  langnage  in  common 
conversation,  expresses  his  meaning  t  Do  not 
the  generality  exhibit  such  a  oonfnsion  of  the 
parts  of  speech  as  would  preclude  the  listener 
from  the  possibility  of  gathering  any  exact 
ideas,  were  he  not  endowed  with  a  power  of 
solving  riddles  which  enables  him  to  guess  at 
the  meaning  of  the  interlocutor,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  language :  — particularly 
when,  as  is  so  oft^d  the  case,  the  sentence 
evaporates  into  thin  air  before  it  has  attained 
any  leg^  termination  ? 

To  speak  gframmatically  and  elegantly  is 
the  first  step  in  the  education  of  every  foreign 
child. 

But  let  me  turn  to  a  more  grateftil  subject : 
the  novelty  and  the  charms  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Englishwomen  will  long  pre- 
vent a  stranger  from  criticising  their  mental 
accomplishments.  They  are,  in  truth,  a  feur 
race ! — not  possessing,  perhaps,  so  much  splen- 
did beauty  as  blazes  forth  in  the  natives  of 
Southern  Europe;  but  far  more  piMty,  lovely 
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and  g'enerally  loveable^  than  the  females  of  any 
other  country  I  have  visited.  That  they  are 
allowed  to  join  in  society  and  to  cooTerse,  and 
that  they  are  not,  like  French  unmarried 
women,  treated  as  mere  dolls  made  up  to  be 
looked  at — greatly  adds  to*  the  attractions 
of  English  girls.  They  have  a  reg^ularity  of 
feature  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  French ; 
and  a  rounded  fullness  of  form  of  which  we 
read  amongst  the  Georgians,  but  which  we  do 
not  meet  with  in  continental  Europe.  The 
fond  simplicity  of  manner  and  the  ingenuous 
confidence  and  dependance  which  charac- 
terise every  English  girl  when  she  is  first 
introduced  to  society,  and  until  she  becomes 
that  abomination  of  abominations  "  a  flirts- 
appeal  strongly  to  the  affections  of  every 
foreigner,  unused  to  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
which  English  manners  permit. 

The  complexion  of  English  women  is  much 
admired  by  foreigners ;  and  although  I  have 
seen  as  pure  blondes  in  the  South  of  Italy,  yet 
I  pay  willing  homage  to  this  most  att  ractive 
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charm  of  my  fair  countrywomen.  Let  them  not 
boweyer,  trust  too  much  to  their  reputatioo,  * 
and  to  their  climate,  in  this  respect.  That 
attention  to  complexion  which  formerly  se* 
cured  their  fame  seems  to  be  much  neglected 
at  the  present  day.  English  winds  and  Eng- 
lish sun,  though  powerless  in  other  respects, 
will  tan  the  fairest  skin :  and  the  more  fair 
and  transparent  nature  has  made  that  skin, 
the  more  freckled  and  coarse  will  it  become 
by  frequent  exposure.  Foreign  women  never 
expose  themselves  at  open  windows  until  after 
sunset;  indeed  the  climate  alone  would  pre- 
vent them  doing  so :  but  many  a  blue  vein, 
throbbing  under  the  thin  transparency  of  a 
pure  English  skin,  is  dried  up  between  the 
blasts  of  an  open  window  and  the  scorching 
heats  of  a  coal  fire. 

The  foreigner  who  visits  England  for  the 
first  time  is,  however,  more  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  females  of  the  class  immediately 
above  paysannes  than  by  that  of  the  higher 
orders;  until  personal  intercourse  with  the 
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latter  has   warned  him  ^to   beware  of  their 
many  witcheries  of  form  and  manner. 

In  all  this  interesting  dissertation,  I  have 
only  spoken  of  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  young  girls — ^before  they  have  been  hard- 
ened into  flirts  by  disappointment,  or  settled 
into  dowdies  and  trollops  by  marriage.  The 
last  is,  I  know^  a  harsh  expression :  but 
Englishwomen  are  not  allowed  to  bedeck 
themselves  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
public;  and  they  appear  to  think  them- 
selves quite  secure  in  the  constancy  of  that 
of  their  husbands.  May  they  never  be  dis- 
appointed !    Adieu. 

Pottscripi* 

Last  evening,  I  was  following  the  sedan  ohair  in  which 
one  of  these  fair  forms  was  carried  home  from  a  Bath 
party : — what  conyenient  yehicles  these  chairs  are,  when 
the  chairmen  are  not  drunk,  which,  I  admit,  is  yerj 
rarely  the  case !  Last  night,  however,  they  were  so :  and, 
after  staggering  forwards  through  half  the  length  of 
Pnlteney  Street,  they  set  the  chair  on  fhe  pavenmt; 
and  one  of  them,  opening  the  door,  said 

''Indeed,  Ma'am,  yon  sit  so  unsteadily^  you  are  so 
drank  that  we  can't  carry  yon  no  farther ;  and  we  bopea 
that  you'll  get  out  and  walk  home/'  • 

"I  should  certainly  recommend  the  lady  fo  fbHow 
your  advice,"  I  answered. 


IN  BNabAND. 


LETTER  XIV.' 


AU  HARQUia  DE  LA  FRANCE. 


Batk,  December  IS. 

Tkovou  the  BS7  tiine  at  Bath,  mon  cher  Uwquia,  ialicnt 
Wbeo  in  dmaen,  balli,  rappon,  each  Bvenfaig  !■  ipeni— 
Though  Ii«at  be  the  Cuneral  here,  and  till  then 
The  gB7  HSMii  msj  not  in  peifecUon  be  leen. 
Yet  aliesd^  I're  been  oat  enough  to  behold 
That  'tie  all  much  more  itnnge  than  we  ever  won  told  i 
That  no  country  in  Europe's  lo  foreign  and  new. 
So  diSennit  from  otheia,  and,  twixt  me  and  jou — 
So  amuiing  and  itnnge  at  thii  gnat  litUe  land 
Which  we  talk  of,  «nd  write  of^  «nd--can't  undantand! 
^But  moral  teflectioni  atj  pen  muit  delaf 
Till,  recalling  the  pait,  it  hae  told  you  the  way 


*  Hua  letter  hH  b«n  priotiid  b 
ptiea,  thit  (n  wUcb  It  VM  writ 
will  not  be  ^i^iucd  bj  It.    1 

fair  dt7  l>  onlji  bn^U  tewud  M  illuBUa  thOM  aaAl  i 
Tuiuioni  whidi  nuHt  uupiue  bnlfoan  cm  TidtiBi  thii  emmOj.  It  tnt 
irilh  Ihli  ol^Kt,  and  leoa  rita  nj  rrton  hum  tk«  CoatliuBl,  UiU  tbu 
letter  iniwrlttm  I— wb«  1  thoo^t  tbM  MiiMt  of  tb*  peeaBiritiH  I  lottad 
■cR  u  ifipUahla  to  ill  Xd^Ui  wcMr  —  ttHM^MtUitttj. 
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In  which  Bath  and  all  England  appear  to  the  glance 
Of  hnn  who  may  wish  to  compare  them  with  Fhmce. 

You  may  seek,  I  assure  you,  the  whole  ialand  zouady 
Yet  Bath  is  the  place  where  most  foihion  ia  ^Mind. 
How  refinM  in  its  tastes  e'oi  a  stranger  must  £a^ 
For  all  whom  he  meets  axe  **  so  Texy  genteel  !** 
No  houigeois,  roturier* — here  will  be  seen ; 
They  are  all  so  well  drest,  and  the  streeta  are  so  clean  & 

And  eren  the  shops  are  so  qplendid  and  neat 

To  a  foreigner's  eye  'tis  a  glorious  treat ! 
Car,  mon  cher,  il  est  yrai  qu*  k  Paris  tout  eat  bean. 
But  compare  it  with  Bath  and  it  seems  but  so,  so ! 
In  the  one,  mix*d  with  dirt,  are  some  qtMrtiert  aMmea; 
But  here,  all  seems  built  on  one  elegant  scheme: 
And  the  people  who  dwell  in  this  land  of  romance 
Hare  nothing  to  do  do  but  to  dress,  walk  and  dance ; 
Besides  **  flirUng  *'— but  this  in  a  moderate  way  ;— 
Sad,  solemn  and  sour— so  we  cannot  gainsay. 

Tho*  no  longer  sick  crowds  come  to  drink  the  Bath  waten. 
Or  pennyless  Irish  to  court  their  rich  danghtera. 
Yet  plenty  of  company  still  are  found  here 
Who  in  social  perfections  pass  most  of  the  year. 
And  the  ladies  are  pleas'd  thdr  sweet  faeea  to  shew 
Off  to  all  when  to  Mibom-street  shopping  they  go : 
And  often  I  manrel  how  much  they  all  boy-— 
Not  one  day  in  the  wedc,  but  arshopping  thcj  hie. 
This  Milsom-street^i  quite  like  the  Rue  de  la  Pour, 
And  Icf  4K2tmU  here»  too,  spend  most  of  the  day ; 
And  lovngiog  aboiit--lBr  what  else  slienld  tlic^y  do  fu. 
They  admire  Mii^s  eyes,  or  her  hat,  or  her  aboe. 


A  iiMrfWii  or  rslivitr  !■  Fkaan  ii  ooe  who  la  aoc 
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Y«t  luch  dowdw :— Uitit  dnm,  Je  t'  aiturt,/titrirt! 
Aod  'tU  traitge  th»t  tb«7  ill  tbould  prefer  "  AoppiBg"  Imn 
In  the  midit  of  ■  crowd :  bat,  withhold,  my  raih  p«n  I 
Nor  Mtpeet  that  ihtj  come  to  be  Men  b7  the  men. 
Thiu  in  *■  Bhnj^ing"  and  btauno  tb«  mom  it  pMt  o'er,* 
Ot  in  lekTiDg  thdr  Tinting  cardi  st  the  door 
Of  their  fiiendt— And,  mon  dier,  if  fan  could  but  conceiTi 
Hot  the7  work  the  bnua  knocken ! — in  Pari*,  beliere 
He,  ibonld  Bnj  one  knock  half  n  loud,  the  gena  d'uiuei 
Would  to  lione,  and  the  tocaln  would  (oond  an  ilarnt; 
But  here  noting  comes  out :  the  doon  are  fiill  thick  : 
And  the  noite  i»  of  Me  in  diitractingt  the  lick. 

It  {■  now  nine  o'clo^.    Without  itapping  to  tr^ 
To  describe  the  gai  light!  that  are  flaring  on  high — 
Je  I'aTone,  k  regret,  we  hare  nme  nich  in  Fiance. 
I  will  take  jou  to  Ladj  Blank'i  bou«e— Ihere'i  a  donee. 
Here  the  knocking  redoublea :  and  equipage  all — 
I  mean  ledan  chain — diiTa  right  into  the  hall  I 

Now  Hippaae  that  fon'Te  taken  a  cup  of  weak  tea. 
And  are  mouotbg  the  caipettad  italrcaae  with  me, 

Your  Mentor  and  guide— "Ladjr  Blank,  fou'll  allow 

"  Til  my  old  ftiend,  1e  Harquii,"  Bhe'i  glad  of  a  beau — 
Men  are  wanted  in  Bath — and  we  onward  adnua 
To  the  next  raom  in  which  tha/re  beginning  to  dance. 
"  What  pretty  quadrilles '."  ftom  all  qnaiten  yon  bear ; 
"  They  are  quite  new !" — by  Paria,  exploded  laat  yea^ 

'  A>  DDI  ntn  Iha  wrtler  of  that  llntt  cmld  hart  mt*nl  lo  itj  llul  Frtatk 
ita  ut  mon  (JaM  lul  ntiriAg  Ekui  KfesUih  woueki  h*  ibbm  %twa  la- 
ided  n  lulaaii*  dHiiwhcii  Uh  itonBfrwbk  ts  ■«  tad  te  ■ccD.iha]'  ■*«* 
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**  But  see  !**  you  exdaim^  as  we  paai  tiirougb  the  do«r, 
*'  Fruits,  flowen,  and  fiddka  ponrtMjed  an  tha  Hoar ! 
What  symbol*— octangplaTi  oiculai^  square  ! 
I  thought  Hwas  a  ball  ?— est  'ce  qu  *iiim  aoidarey 
Or  a  mathematician  their  paces  ooontnml  f 
Qu  'est  que  9a  signifie  ?  dis  mai  done ;  mail  c^eat  dfole  ?'* 
Your  surprise  I  once  riiared:  but,  then*  what  would  yon  say 
Did  you  see  ropea  and  bart  ttretched  aciDaa  in  tbia  way  ? 
^  Mais  commani?" — On  my  word ;  I  aisara  yon  'tia  tnie. 
At  the  Rooms,  what  I  tell,  ereiy  Thniaday  yoa  Tiaw. 
Scarce  that  white  glove  is  raised  to  the  band,  they  esTiran, 
The  dancers  with  ropes  and  with  green  poata  of  iron. 
It  seems  they*re  required  the  wild  impulse  to  check 
Of  some  dancers  whose  energy  threatens  the  neck 
Or  the  shina  of  by-standers,  and  rudely  extonda 
To  the  neighbouring  quadrille — where  confiukm  it  anda. 
But  in  all  private  houses,  they  dare  to  diqiense 
With  the  ropes  and  the  posts ;  while  they  guaid  *gainat  offence 
From  less  skilAil  pexformersi  li^  flower-chalked  vraotlML 
What  civilisation  this  elegance  breathea !" 


«( 


Oil  done  vaa-tu  ?— *'  To  ask  that  young  lady  to  dance.* 
But  stop,  mon  cher  Marquis^  you're  not  now  in  France. 
You^ve  not  been  introduced.  "  Qu  'est  que  ^'donc»  y  flyt  ?** 
^  Really,  sir,  I  do'nt  know  you  !**  she'd  soomAilly  aay  \ 
You  must  be  introduced— yes,  yon  must,  I  protest. 
<«NotI!  like  herself  m  this  house  I'm  a  gueat: 
Would  an  Impnq^  gueit  in  thia  house  be  piodueed?" 
Bah!  bah!  c^est fort  beau : — you anitl be  introduced ! 

**A  waitaf-Hie  one  nasal— what  can  they  eipeity* 
Why  very  hm  watte— It  is  not  thou^  eoirect. 
'*  What  mean  you  ?^— They  deen  it  an  improper  dence^ 
In  Enghmd,  thoo^  all  af  than  waits  when  in  Fibbm. 


IV  BKOLAKD. 

But  haie,  H  vitli  n^' Ik  M 

Few  ntanMi  mltm  vd  fcvuoblM  KbM^a : 

In  Pam,  fon  ktNw,  ■11  Uw  Ue^  pMft*  «aH*, 

And  Done  but  an  n^itt-iotoriw  hklH. 

Bui  ben,  I  muflKi,  olhw  NManivUfabold! 

To  wilti  with  aaA  knrdtau  ttw  tool  mart  b*  bold ! 

See  that  ccM^la:  tfa»Mui,itnii^BMl  Mi^  piTOteratrnd, 

W  hila  hli  paitner  bi^  MU  hk>  with  Bunr  a  bound ; 

And  IhoM  otheft  wti»  null  all  tii«fr  nei^bonn  beSiie, 

Ai  Twotred  to  tmrujtmtn  them  and  tha  floor ! 

Bui,  in  time,«aj11 4o  batlH— oth^rij  wiU  leun, 

I  tnitt,  the  bland  walti'ftom  their  ball-nMUBi  to  ipum  ■, 

Foi  I  gnnr  f idle  a  Briton  rinee  exUad  from  Ffanoe, 

And  ngnt,  I  wU  owa,  th^  good  eU  ooontiT  dance : 

Which,  thaasb  roid  of  tha  aoft  nntlmenlalKir 

or  tha  walti  01  quadrille,  waa  light,  afar  and  fte^- 

A  ftank,  honM  dance  that  betiaT'd  a  ^ad  heart. 

While  it*  pf,  many  tiniea  wen  compoeM  to  impart 

A  feeling  of  plaaaorefe  aH  who  took'd  on 

"  Oh  bah !  que  c'aet  gotiiiqae !  I  pnj'  ftn  hare  done." 
Naf,  in  waltien  themeelra*  theie'i  nought  wrong  I  confcM, 
But  that  aenae  of  the  age  mar  ^  tnong  ne'ertheleM 
Wbicb  conaeciatee^widtifaig.     I  even  piehr 
The  ingcDoone  maiden  who  waltice,  to  ber 
Who  reftuea  : — bat  jet  I  lament  that  the  age 
Should  be  inch  aa  to — to— to  make  waltdng  the  lage. 

"  Now  see— thew  who  wU^er— settled  mora  apart— 

What  keepa  tham  aride  P"— An  aflUr  of  the  heart : 

Tbej  are  fliiting.r-^WhBt^  that  r"— lean  naraly  explain. 

That  word  in  oar  la 

StiUlMiitl 

Yet -tJi-tileeMii    thangli  dwibtftq  tt  egwJIj  good. 
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But  hereftfter  of  this  jon  maj  jndge ;  in  I  ter 

That,  at  present,  no  words  to  your  mind  could  make  dear 

▲  mode  BO  adrerse  to  that  pure  etiquette 

Round  the  maidens  of  Paris  so  careftilljr  set. 

Human  nature,  70U  ny,  is  in  all  lands  the  same ; 

But  its  workings  in  some  are  confined  and  more  tame. 

In  France  the  ^  small  passions**  more  fiunt  we  descry 

For  our  demoiselles  are  a  nonentity : 

Le  monde  n^est  Ik  que  pour  les  marines — 

And  they  have  it,  I  own,  pretty  much  their  own  way  ! 

But  here,  while  the  married  look  solemn  aid  sour 

To  prove  that  they  none  but  their  husbands  adore— 

We  see  the  young  people  themselves  take  a  part. 

In  the  world,  and  themselves  choose  the  man  of  their  heart ; 

So  that  episodes— curious,  tender,  or  fierce— 

Our  social  monotony  vary  and  pierce. 

Hence  flirting.    Though  French  has  no  word  to  ezpraas 

Such  a  practice,  its  rules  youll  be  able  to  guess 

By  supposing  that  that,  which  we  call  papillonner 

Is  acted  on  girls ; — 'twere  a  questien  of  money 

Did  ^  cavaHeri  **  and  married  one's  court — 

So  the  maidens  alone  have  the  whole  of  the  ^oit : 

And,  of  all  English  cities,  this  place  is  confest 

To  be  that  in  which  flirting  is  carried  on  beiL 

A  man  says  to  himself,  "  Mais  ma  foi,  Je  m'ennuis  !** 
He  gases  around  him  and  chances  to  see, 
Unobserv'd  by  the  dancers,  unnoticed  by  all, 
A  maid  just  arriv'd  from  her  fiither's  old  hall ; 
And  but  scarcely  **  come  out :"  quite  a  timid  young  girU 
On  whose  forehead  the  ring^  still  grsoeAdly  curl ; 
While  her  mannen,  so  artlesi^  too  plainly  dedaie 
Her  a  stranger,  till  now,  to  the  town's  tainted  air : 
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For  around  her  the  light  chum  of  thoughtleameu  moTa 

Still  untttoken.ttill  fr«ih  Aom  her  den  native  grorea; 

And  Itie  young  blush  of  health  itill  iUuminea  that  cheek 

Where  the  dimptea  of  joj  and  astonishiDont  break. 

The  jouth  «ee>  her — admirea — and  Mrange  •entimentt  Heal 

O'er  hit  boaom — u  long  unaccuttomcd  to  feeL 

He  in  aoon  introduced— now  the;  dance — then  thejr  walk — 

Then,  seated  beude  one  another,  they  talk — 

Then  they  "  stand  up*'  a^in — and  the  evening  is  spent 

In  admiring  each  other — yet  nothing  i>  meant. 

In  dificrent  parties  they  "  flirt"  fbr  a  while. 

And  the  eniions  look  on  with  a  whisper  and  smile. 

This  continues  some  weeks,  till  the  growing  tmdrait 

Bids  the  young  man  "propose."    Not  a  bit  1  Less  and  less 

His  attention*  become,  till  unnoticed  they  die. 

And  be  turns  on  some  other  his  laugh  and  bis  sigh. 

And  the  young  jprl  pine*  on,  disappointed — heart-broken  '. — 

Full  oft,  of  such  hearts  is  "  eoniumption"  the  token. 

Here  you  hare  of  one  soft.    Then  some  girls  hate  a  name. 
And  to  "  flirt"  but  with  them,  would  give  any  man  tunir. 
In  such  casea,  love's  sorrow  their  hearts  will  not  break : 
They  '■  flirt"— but  tis  &me,  and  nought  else,  that  tbay  Kck, 
Prepared  all  they  s^y  and  they  do  fbrget 
When  another  more  suited  may  chance  to  be  met. 

Second  class.    In  the  third,  which  includes  a  great  many. 
The  man  has  got  money — the  girl  not  a  penny. 
Both  she  and  "  mama"  are  in  search  of  a  match. 
And  will  gafitll  haffteap  any  good  one  to  catch. 
Fear  not  fbr  their  Htarli  !  she  but  strives  to  obtaia 
His  hand  ; — and  they  both  are  so  silly  and  rain  ! 
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Fear  not  for  their  hearts  !  they  are  wittj  and  funny, 
But  one  has  too  much,  and  the  other  no,  money ; 
And  the  coxcomh,  ere  long,  finds  it  *'  damnahly  flat," 
And  gives  to  another  his  senseless  chit-chat. 

Such  the  motives,  the  manner,  and  end  of  **  flirtation,'* 

Which  alone  checks  the  **  spleen***  of  this  sensible  nation. 

And  oh !  blame  tliem  not !  your  reproaches  forego ; 

Tell  me  not  of  the  hues  of  the  untainted  snow 

Ere  the  bright  sun  of  noon  on  its  purity  rise — 

Far  more  fair  are  the  hues  which  its  lustre  supplies  ; 

And  cliastely  it  smiles  while  the  glittering  light 

Displays  every  crystal  congealM  out  of  sight, 

And  spangles  the  waste  with  reflected  delight. 

Tell  me  not  that  of  flow'rets  the  odours  depart. 

If  their  sweet-smelling  fragrance  too  oft  they  impart ; 

More  healthy  the  flow'ret  that  blooms  in  the  air 

Then  our  weak  hot-house  plant  bred  with  tenderest  care  ; 

Through  the  blasts  of  the  seattm  the  one  will  bloom  on— 

But  breathe  on  the  other — its  fhigraxice  is  gone  ! 

In  France  a  far  different  plan  we  pursue ; 

Have  we  cause  to  commend  it  ? . . .  enough :  taisoos  nous ! 

I  trust  you'll  excuse  if,  in  this  hurried  scrawl, 
I  have  ventured,  with  you,  to  inspect  a  Bath  ball ; 
And  to  lead  you,  in  fancy,  des  bords  de  la  flkineia 
To  this  land  where  some  customs  as  idly  restrain 
As  some  others  relax  : — mais  un  hommc  de  sens 
Rit  de  tout,  et  se  dit— mais  iu  sont  AVirtAifs  * 

*  Lm  maluMe  Angtuiae,  tcconliD(  tu  tbe  FrencL. 


LETTER  XV. 


Bath, 


30. 


R0D8SBAD  says  that "  I'An^Iais  a  les  pr^ja- 
g6s  de  I'orgDeil,  le  Frao^ais  ceux  de  la 
vanity ;"  and  all  foreigners  declare  that  the 
English  are  parse-proud,  tristta,  and  thought- 
ful. "J&i  6t6  en  Angleterre  apprendre  k 
penser  " —  "  Des  cheveaux  1"  quickly  asked 
Louis  XVI.  in  answer  to  the  insidious  speech 
of  the  Due  d'OrleaoB. 

This  chai^  against  the  English  of  being 
tristes,  I  think  to  be  much  more  applicable  to 
the  present  race  (tf  political,  ConstitutioDal, 
quarrelling  Frenchmen  ;  who  are  no  more  like 
their  ancestor!  and  fitthem  than  England,  not- 

VOU  U.  M 
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%v  ithstanding  my  comparative  defence  of  it,  is 
like  the  ''  merry  England"  of  Catholic  times. 
The  '' thonghtfalness ''  of  the  Engliflb, 
whether  real  or  apparent,  may  be  acconnted 
for  by  the  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which 
so  many  of  them  are  engaged.  We  all  know 
by  whom  England  was  termed  a  ''nation 
boutiqui^re :"  it  is  also  called  a  ''nation 
d*hommes  d'affaires."  Is  it  not  essentially 
both  the  one  and  the  other?  The  middle  orders 
are  here  more  wealthy  and  numerous  than 
abroad ;  and^  bearing  a  greater  affinity  to  the 
higher  classes,  influence  their  thoughts  and 
manners: — for  ambition  is  not  here  arrested 
by  insurmountable  barriers ;  no  caste  is  here 
precluded,  by  birth,  from  mingling  in  social 
intercourse  with  another  caste;  no  noblesse 
here  closes  its  hallowed  ranks  against  the 
career  of  powerful  roturiers.  In  all  this, 
England  has  set  an  example  which  France— 
in  all  matters  excepting  social  intercourse— 
has  hastened  to  follow. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  great  respectability 
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of  tfiis  mkkUe  class^itia  oftea  9iip]posed  that, 
in  the  eousiitutioii  of  English;  society,  it 
holds  the  same  place  wUch  is  claimed,  on  the 
CootineutiliT  tlie  nobfesse^  This  I  deny :  and 
the  English  talk  counter  to  erery  known  prin- 
ciple of  aristocratic  feeling  and  chivalry^ — 
tbose  feelings  on  which  the  foreign  noblesse 
bailds  its  pretensions — when  they  assert  that 
every  peer  is,  ipso-facto,  a  noble^  and  that 
every  man  who  has  not  a  title  is,  ipso-facto, 
a  roturier,  or  one  of  **  the  middle  class/' 

The  French  sovereign  said  *'A  king  may 
make  a  peer,  but  he  cannot  make  a  gentleman." 
According  to  this  idea,  a  wAk  or  a  gentleman 
(for  the  terms  are  synonimous  where  there  is 
no  question  of  moral  qualities)  is  one  who  lives 
on  the  revenue  of  his  landed  property ;  who 
enters  no  profession  except  the  church,  the 
army,  or  the  higher  branches  of  law;  and 
whose  ancestors,  paternal  and  maternal,  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  followed  the  same  line 
of  existence.  In  Italy,  when  one  of  these 
nobles  marries  a  bourgeoise,  he  may  not  intro- 
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duce  her  at  Court ;  nor  can  she  even  assume 
bis  title  until  the  sovereign  has  received  her, 
and  thus  formally  sanctioned  the  mesaUiamct. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  German  nobleman  who 
has  married  a  bourgeoises  for  economy  solely. 
As  society  does  not  recognise  the  lady  as  his 
wife, — though  the  church  and  the  law  do- 
she  lives  in  a  separate  house,  and  he  is  not 
expected  to  keep  up  the  establishment  of  a 
married  man.  In  fact,  he  owns  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  marry  his  equal ! 

Judged  by  this  code  of  nobility,  I  am  aware 
that  scarcely  twenty  of  the  peers  of  England 
are  nobles  and  gentlemen :  they  have  titles ; 
they  are  legislators ;  they  are  peers  of  the 
realm ;  they  are  to  England  what  the  French 
peers  are  to  France :  but,  neither  in  the  one 
nor  in  the  other  country  can  leg^lative  dignity 
confer  nobility  • 

'^  What  class,  then,  in  England,  you  ask, 
represents  that  of  the  foreign  noblest" 

The  class  of  the  country  gentry,  the  clergy, 
the  legal  and  the  military  families-^whether 
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they  ha^e  titles  or  not :  the  title  does  not  dther 
introduce  or  remove  the  holder  of  it  to  or  from 
the  order  to  which  he  before  belonged.  Troe^ 
that  amongst  these,  it  might  be  dilBicalt  to  find 
many  familes  answering  to  what  I  have  given 
as  the  designation  of  nobles:  but  had  the 
professions,  in  which  members  of  these  fami- 
lies have  not  scrnpled  to  enter,  been  regarded 
in  this  country  in  the  same  light  as  that  in 
which  they  are  beheld  on  the  Continent,  they 
would  not  have  engaged  in  what  would  have 
been  considered  derogatory  to  their  rank. 
But  the  professions  in  England  are  made  so 
honourable  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  dictates  of  family  pride. 

You  remember  the  horror  of  the  Marquis 
de  S.  at  Florence ;  who,  when  be  was  informed 
of  the  run-a-way  match  of  the  father  of  our 
minister  at  that  court,  with  the  daughter  of  a 
banker,  cried  out  '^  Mais  Milord  B.  n'est  done 
pas  noble  du  c6t6  de  la  m6re — then  Lord  B—  is 
not  a  gentleman  on  the  mother's  side  !'*  In  one 
word,  nMe  implies  an  unmixed  pedigree  of 
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nobles :  a  peer  of  France  occnpios  a  rank  cor- 
responding to  that  of  English  peers — miscalled 
noblemen.  A  peer  or  a  nobleman^  in  the  English 
acceptation^  is  not  necessarily  a  gentleman  or  a 
noble  in  the  foreign  phraseology:  bnt  every 
gentleman  is  both  a  noble  and  a  nobleman, 
though  he  may  not  be  a  peer. 

This  difference  in  the  institutions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  countries  accounts  for  the  other 
sentiment  which  the  English  are  so  generally 
accused  of  harbouring — purse-pride.  A  French 
author  remarks  that  the  usual  phrase  in  which 
the  English  inquire  the  extent  of  a  man  s 
riches,  is  "  combien  vaut'il—VfhsiVs  he  worth  V 
Does  then  a  man's  worth  depend  on  his  riches? 
Is  then,  he  who  has  nothing  a  vaurien? 

A  few  days  since,  a  poor  French  sailor  come 
to  me,  saying,  "  Autre  fois,  j*ai  ea  Thonnenr 
d'etre  Francais ;  je  ne  le  suis  plus,  ainsi  mise- 
rable/' He  had  been  left  sick  in  a  Welsh 
Infirmary,  which  he  had  quitted  before  the  n- 
covery  of  his  health,  because  ''  he  was  unable 
to  accustom  himself  to  the  euUine  Anghi9e  ! 
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for  they  had  giyen  him  great  slices  of  beef 
with  potatoes ; — ^food^  at  all  times>  unsuited  to 
an  invalid,  bnt  still  more  so  when  served  up 
by  a  rough,  ill  -  mannered  man-servant :  in 
France,  he  wonld  have  been  nursed  by  a  soeur 
de  la  Ckariti,"  —  nuns  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  hospitals ;  and,  in  France 
they  would  have  given  him  '*  du  ban  buillionJ* 
I  listened  to  his  story  with  such  complacency 
that  he  declared,  if  he  ever  met  me  hereafter 
in  France,  he  would  treat  me  to  a  '^demie 
bouteUle  de  vin  de  Baurgogne*" 

This  man  complained  that  the  food  was  too 
rich,  too  luscious,  not  sufficiently  disguised^ 
was  almost  raw.  Did  you  ever  see  the  portly 
members  of  this  wealthy  corporation  buying 
joints  of  meat  or  fresh  fish  in  the  market  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  that  gentle  blushing  girl  drawn 
amongst  the  fishmongers'  stalls  by  that  very 
rotund  clergyman,  her  father  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  party  of  these  respectable  cits  seated 
round  a  fragrant  haunch  of  venison  ?  Have 
you  marked  the  knowing  smile  with  which  they 
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had  previously  refased  to  toach'  any  of  tbe 
dishes  that  had  ptoceded  it  on  the  table  f  HaTe 
yon  then  seen  them  helped  two,  three,  and  eten 
four  times  t  Have  yon  heard  them  call  fbr  a 
clean  plate  between  each  snccessive  allow- 
ance ?  .•...••.• . 

Enough  of  this :  long  may  they  have  plenty 
of  such  fare  as  is  now  reeking  before  them ! 

Oft  may  the  viands  to  their  grinders  yield. 
Those  teeth  which  oft  the  stubborn  rictnals  broke; 

Their  knives  and  forks  how  jocundly  they  wield  ! 
How  bows  the  beef  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke.* 

Enough  of  this :  the  French  and  Germans  eat 
more  than  they ;  though  they  disguise  their 
food  in  such  a  manner  that  the  inquisitive,  nn- 
practiced  eye  can  scarcely  ascertain  the  ori- 
ginal accidents  of  the  preparations  placed 
before  them. 

Adieu !  for  the  present,  I  must  take  leave  of 
you  and  your  countrymen.  As  individuals  you 

*  ''Oft  did  the  harreit  to  their  ncUe  jidd. 

Their  taxnm  oft  the  itabbom  glebe  hu  broke ; 
How  jommd  did  thiiy  driTe  their  tenn  iFlield  ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stnike.^ 


are»  in  England,  all  that  a  Cosmopolite  could 
urishyouto  be:  liow  .different  from  what  you 
«bew  yourselfes  abroad!  As  members  of  in- 
corporated  societies^  honour  and  honesty^  year 
true  private  virtaes  and  characteristics,  give 
way  to  the  politics  and  the  interests  of  the 
body  of  which  each  forms  a  part.  The  system 
of  ''  bribery  and  corruption"  has  been  so  long 
established,  and  so  extensive  are  its  ramifica- 
tions^  that  little  disgrace  is  attached  to  him 
who  profits  by  it.  The  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  independent  of  the  conduct  of  the 
public  man.  But  the  whole  English  population 
is  composed  of  public  men :  that  is,  of  men 
attached  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  many 
party-interests  that  distract  the  country.  Every 
individual  is  merged  in  the  party-man ;  and 
the  country  and  people  are  sacrificed  to  the 
difierent  views  of  successive  conflicting  parties 
and  powerful  factions.  How  strong  then  must 
be  the  natural  worth  of  a  character  which,  in 
private  life,  can  rise  superior  to  these  baneful 
influences ! 
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Adieu.  I  have  been  five  months  in  England— 
what  change  have  those  five  months  wrought 
in  my  cosmopolite  sentiments  ?  Have  they  been 
narrowed  into  exclusive  admiration  of  one 
country^  and  jealousy  of  all  others  ?  What 
do  I  now  think  of  England^  what  of  France 
and  the  Continent?  Why  I  now  think  that  f 
should  like  to  take  a  short  trip  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  compare  it  with  England,  and  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  my  former  predilei- 
tions;  for  its  people  and  customs,  were  really 
justified  by  any  superior  claims  to  admiration. 
This  I  now  doubt. 


Posiicript. 
A  propos  de  bottes :  you  are  aware  that  I 
have  published,  this  Autumn,  under  the  title 
of  Transalpine  Memoirs,  the  letters  iihich  1 
formerly  addressed  to  you  from  Italy.  I  have 
just  seen  a  review  of  the  work  in  a  Catholic 
publication: — your  Reviews  and  Magazines 
prove,  by  the  bye,  that  this  is  not  such  a  very 
illiterate,  or  rather  nnreading,  age  as  many 
represent  it  to  be ;  and  the  fund   of  varied 
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talent   which   supplies  this    periodical  call, 
exalts  the  ability  of  your  writers  aud  the  taste 
of  your  readers  far  above  that  which  the  uuited 
literature  of  all  the  Continent  evinces  in  the 
one^  or  pre*6upposes  in  the  other  class :   for 
readers  make  writers,  just    as    the   demand 
creates  any  other  manufactory.    However^  to 
return  to  this  review  of  my  Anecdotes  of  Italy  : 
would  you  believe  that>  because  in  that  work  I 
delightedyou  with  innumerable  good  jokesj  or, 
as  the  Literary  Gazette  calls  them  ''  plumbs" 
and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  some  abuses  in 
Catholic  discipline,    my   orthodoxy  has  been 
doubted  by  the  Catholics  of  England  ?  Why 
even  Protestant  reviewers  did  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  distinction  between  matters  of  disci- 
PUNB  and  matters  of  dogtrinb  ;  and,  without 
questioping  my  belief  in  the  latter,  only  mar- 
velled that  it  could  impose  upon  one  so  wall 
able  and  so  willing  to  condemn  the  abuses  in 
the  former ; — only  marvelled  that  one  ao  ready 
to  cry  down  the  corrupt  practices  which  he 
noticed  in  discipline  should,  nevertheless,  pro- 
fess his  belief  in  the  miraculous  liquifaction  of 
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to  give  his  opinion  ;  he  knew  that  no  Catholic 
is  called  upon  to  believ^^  as  a  matter  of  faith, 
any  mirade  that  m  not  scriptaral ;  he  ought 
frankly  to  have  asserted  his  incrednlity. '  Let 
me  now  declare  the  cause  of  my  own  disbelief. 
Frost  and  thaw  tnay  account  for  the  li- 
quifaction,  without  supposing  supernatural 
interference;  when  the  votary  has  admitted 
this,  he  is  as  much  in  the  high  road  to  increda* 
lity  as  the  Irishman  was  to  matrimony,  when 
he  had  gained  his  own  consent.  Many  of  our 
school-boys  and  fellows  of  colleges  travel  in 
Italy ;  many  of  them  publish  their  tours,  and 
think  every  argument  they  bring  forward,  and 
every  paragraph  they  write,  particulariy  if 
against  the  faith  of  the  country,  to  be  con* 
vincing  if  they  can  but  wind  them  up  with  a 
stale  and  unmeaning  quotation  from  Horace, 
or  any  other  ancient  writer:  I  make  no  ddubt 
but  that  many  of  thom  have  concluded  many  fC 
wise  dissertation  on  the  blood  of  St.  Jahuitrfu^ 
with  the  exclamation  cmfdEf /ttrf<et»  apdUiy  h&n 
ego.    Do  these  writers  know  the  context  from 
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which  their  qnotation  is  taken  ?  If  not — and  I 
have  never  seen  it  quoted — I  will  inform  them 
— begging  them  first  to  remark  that  Gnatia 
was  a  town  on  the  Adriatic  exactly  opposite, 
that  is,  in  exactly  the  some  latitude  as  Naples. 
With  this  preface,  I  also  will  now  give  them  a 
quotation  from  that  journey  to  Brundisium 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  describes  even  modern 
Italy  more  accurately  than  it  is  pourtraycd  ia 
many  of  their  pages : — 

Postera  tempestus  melior :  via  pejor,  adusque 

Bari  inaenia  piscosi ;  dehino  Gnatia  lymphis 

Iratis  extructa  dedit  risus  jocosque, 

Duoriy  flamma  sine,  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro 

Perauadere  cupit :  credat  Judeeiu  apella, 

Non  ego  ;  namque  Deos  didici  securum  agere  fevum : 

Nee  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  Deos  id 

Tristes  ex  alto  cobH  demittere  tecto. 

Brundisium  longae  finis  chart»que  Tiaeque  eat. 

Advocates  for  the  supernatural  may  give  what 
interpretation  they  please  to  the  words  thura 
liquescere :  my  mind  can  fancy  a  short  migra- 
tion across  the  Appenines,  and  then  recogniae, 
in  Horace,  the  first  writer  who  has  noticed  the 
miraculous  liquifaction  of  the  blood  of  $t 
Januarius ! 


IN  ENGLAND. 


LETTER    XVI. 


Pari*,  January  15. 
Onb  letter  more — to  complete  the  Cosmo- 
polite's tour  of  England,  and  to  declare  the 
Hltered  impressions  which  France  prodoceti 
upon  him  when  he  again  visits  it  after  havin^^ 
become  acqaainted  with  our  country.  Yes ; 
I  now,  I  think,  for  the  first  time,  say  our 
country:  such  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
second  journey  to  the  Continent ! 

On  account  of  the  chan(;:es  it  may  subse- 
quently undei^o,  this  method  of  giving  a 
progressive  judgment  may  appear  faulty,  and 
each  opinion  may  be  deemed  ioconclo^ive : 
but  in  what  other  way  is  it  possible  to  become 
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acquainted    with  foreign  countries — not  ex- 
cepting; one's  own,  which,  to  each  one,  is  the 
most  foreign  of  all  ? — The  child  who  stretches 
his  hand  to  reach  the  moon,  shows  that  be 
refers  everything  to  himself,  and  that  he  has 
no  conception  of  comparative  distances :   he 
who,  embued  with  strong  and  local  attach- 
ments, undertakes  to  describe  other  countries, 
is  necessarily  compelled  to  move  in  a  similar 
narrow  circle  of  fallacious  egotism.    Having 
been,  hitherto,  unlimited  by  such  circles,  my 
opinions  had  the  advantage  of  being  anpreju- 
diced,  although  the  method  in  which  they  have 
been  delivered   was  not  without   its    incon- 
veniences : 

''  But,  if  any  great  critic  finds  fault  with  my  letter, 
He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  you  a  better." 

Have  you  ever  beheld  the  assembly  of  wretch- 
edness which  the  market  of  Co  vent  Garden 
displays  on  a  winter  morning?  No;  and 
hardly  can  you  conceive  the  state  of  those 
crowds  of  miserable-looking  beings  who  there 
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loiter  about  for  hours  on  the  wet  pavementy 
or  remain  seated  amidst  heaps  of  frozen  tur* 
nips,  carrots,  and  cabbages.    Unable  to  leave 
their  several  stores,  their  half-clothed  bodies 
are  exposed  stationary  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  so  soon  as  the  dim  twilight  an- 
nounces a  raw  morning.    Few  of  them  can 
be  sheltered  under  the  booths  and  piazzas; 
nor  do  they  use  the  foot-stoves  with  which  the 
market-women  of  the  Continent  warm  their 
weather-beaten  limbs.     Even  the  wished-for 
sun,  when  it,  at  length,  arises  above  the  houses 
that  surround  the  square,  is  not  calculated  to 
better  their  situation.    That  bloody  dark  red, 
murky,  lurid  flame  which  the  intervening  fog 
and  smoke  deprive  of  any  distinct  form,  more 
resembles  a  threatening  phenomenon  of  angry 
nature  than  the  beneficent,  cheering,  and  all- 
enlivening  luminary  which  soars  in  a  heaven 
of  glory 

"  O'er  the  Tine-eovered  hilli  and  fair  regions  of  France." 

See — it    is    evening— what  is  that  angry 
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meteor  glaring  in  front  of  the  hotel?  How 
exactly  similar  is  its  ruddy  hae  to  that  of  the 
morning's  sun  1  Grant,  heaven,  that  it  may 
not  be  a  second  apparition  of  the  same 
heavenly  laminary ! . . .  • 

On  the  following  morning,  I  was  standing 
in  the  yard  at  Charing  cross,  waiting  for  the 
coach  that  was  to  convey  me  to  Dover ;  when 
an  ill-dressed,  impudent-looking  fellow  ap- 
proached, and  in  the  very  tone  of  voice  one 
wonld  have  supposed  to  belong  to  him,  ex- 
claimed ''The  morning  paper,  sir?  buy  the 
morning  paper  ?  The  news  is  interesting :  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York — the  great 
boxing  match — ^two  hundred  pounds  on  each 
side.  The  war— Spain,  Portugal,  and  France 
— Mn  Canning." — Bravo !  thought  1 :  this  is 
even  better  than  that  etemally-monotonoas 
voice  which  walks  in  the  streets  of  Bath,  four 
times  a  week  all  the  year  round,  exclaiming 

"GrRAT— NEWS— FROM — ABROAD  !"     My    oU 

compatriotes  the  French,  with  all  their  attrac- 
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tive  eloquence,  have  no  conception  of  the 
sednctiTe  arts  resorted  to  by  the  news-vendors 
of  England ! 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  morning,  and  I  passed 
heedlessly  over  the  same  road  every  inch  of 
which  had,  eight  months  before,  delighted 
and  astonished  me.  I  now  sought  in  vain  for 
those  objects  which  had  then  struck  me  as 
most  singular;  and  smiled  on  recollecting  the 
impression  they  had,  at  that  time,  produced 
upon  me  and  my  French  campagnon  de  voyage. 
So  completely  had  my  foreign  notions  now 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  English  scenery. 

I  was  now  again  in  France :  but  Calais  is 
so  like  Dover  that  I  could  '^see  nothing  yet 
very  wonderful  there.''  Still  the  difference 
was  sufiiciently  evident  to  one  bent  upon  the 
observation  of  every  impression  produced 
upon  his  own  mind  by  the  external  scenery. 
I  could  not,  indeed,  be  astonished  at  what  I 
saw :  the  changes  which  I  noticed  startled  me 
when  first  remarked,  and  then  immediately 
recovered  their  wonted  place,  and  almost  super- 
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seded  the  more  recent  habits  of  thought  i?hich 
hady  for  a  time,   banished    them.      Foreign 
manners  presented  themselves  with  the  fami* 
liarity  of  an  old  acquaintance^  and  momen- 
tarily silenced  the  intruders   who   bad  sup- 
planted    them.     I   had    given    way    to   the 
contemplation  of  a  new  scene,  and  was  now 
suddenly  recalled  to  those  which  had  never 
been  entirely  effaced  from  remembrance.  When 
I  heard  the  French  language  talked  around, 
saw  French  soldiers  parading  the  streets,  and 
sat  down  in  a  French  salle  d,  manger,  I  felt  as 
though,  awakened  from  a  short  dream,  T  was 
restored  to  the  former  business  of  life.    Bat 
though  consenting  to  the  change,  yet,  in  how 
many  instances,  did  I  not  give  the  preference 
to  the  visions  of  the  dream  ! 

I  was,  however,  at  first,  particularly  struck 
by  the  civility  of  the  people.  Foreigners  often 
complain  of  rudeness  from  English  servants 
and  of  those  with  whom  they  may  chance 
to  be  momentarily  thrown.  This  I  never  ex- 
perienced ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  consider 
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the  people  of  EnglaBcl  to  be  quite  as  polite  as 
the    FreBch;    while  the  servants  in  private 
families  and  the  waiters  of  hotels  are  certainly 
much  more  attentive  than  those  of  the  Conti- 
nent.   But  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  their 
attentions  appear  to  be  founded  on  a  spirit  of 
calculation,  to  be  the  result  of  a    sense  of 
obligative  duty,  and  are  often  granted  with 
that    suJlenness  of  resignation    with   which 
many  people  perform  their  religious  devotions. 
Here,  at  Calais,  I  was  now  astonished  at  the 
good  will  with  which  the  same  services  were 
rendered ;  each  one  seeming  as  though  he  was 
solely  prompted  by  the  pleasure  of  obliging, 
and  was  uninfluenced  by  any  motive  of  per- 
sonal interest.    And  this  apparent  kindness 
is  heightened  by  the  grace  with  which  every 
action  is  accompanied. 

1  here  speak  of  the  manners;  of  the  lower 
orders ;  on  those  of  the  higher,  I  have  abeady 
remarked.  They  are  fast  losing  that  peculiar 
dignity  and  elegance  which  used  to  throw  a 
fancied   charm  over  professions   that   were 
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known  to  be  hollow.  And^  for  my  part,  I  am 
glad  of  it.  Not  that  I  object  to  the  hollov- 
ness  of  these  professions ;  they  never  yet  de- 
ceived any  one,  and  are^  so  far,  harmless ;  hot 
this  continual  polite  perjury ,  however  amiable 
and  well-intentioned,  is  contrary,  I  will  not 
say  to  the  truth,  but  to  the  reserve  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  by  every  man  of  independent 
character.  Nor  can  their  language,  however 
apparently-light  and  unstudied,  long  continae 
to  please.  Set  the  most  aimable  yonng  man 
in  Paris  to  converse  with  a  lady,  and  he  who 
has  at  all  associated  with  his  compeers  will 
know  before-hand  every  word  that  will  be 
introduced  in  each  sentence  he  utters.  I  am 
now  merely  objecting  to  that  volubility  and 
amiability  on  which  they  so  much  pride  them- 
selves :  it  is  certainly  innocent,  and  may  please 
the  generality ;  but  the  latter  fact  only  proves 
it  to  be  a  prostitution  of  manners  and  words 
which,  mo-thinks,  no  independent  mind  shaoM 
universally  and  invariably  practice.  Would 
you  flatter  and  be-praise  a  man  in  order  tb  at 
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be, might  aak  you  to  diaaer?  On  the  same 
principle  do  I  object  to  those  elegant  comj^i- 
mentary  phrases  so  generally  bandied  about 
in  French  society. 

But  is,  therefore,  John  Bull's  bluntness  to 
be  admired?  No:  but  John  Bull  is  already 
less  blunt  than  formerly ;  and,  we  may  hppe 
that,  in  time,  he  will  take  from  the  French 
their  superabundance  of  amiability,  and  that 
both  will  then  find  the  happy  medium. 

But  the  middle  classes  in  France  are  far 
more  coarse  and  vulgar  than  those  of  the  same 
rank  in  England :  this  must  be  attributed  to 
their  freedom  from  that  reserve  and  shyness 
which  generally  envelopes  Englishmen  of 
every  class,  and  thus  imposes  upon  them  an 
uniform  sobriety  of  demeanour.  Moreover, 
conversation  is  less  guarded,  less  mOdest  and 
decent,  amongst  the  French  than  amongst  our- 
selves :  they  freely  approach  topics  the  very 
thoughts  of  which  must  appear  te  be  banished 
from  English  Society.  The  light,  skirmishing, 
indirect,  half-delicate  manner  in  which  the 
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higher  orders  in  France,  of  both  sexes,  treat 
these  subjects,  is  never  attained  by  their 
inferiors;  who  heedlessly  approach  the  same 
topics  without  being  able  to  cover  them  with 
that  veil  of  false  decency  which  is  thrown  over 
them  by  the  noblesse. 

The  English  accuse  the  French,  generally, 
of  a  want  of  delicacy.  Some  one  has  said 
that  delicate  people  are  people  of  nasty 
imaginations,  and  that  those  who  so  carefully 
shun  every  appearance  of  thought  are  not 
necessarily  those  who  think  the  least.  Vol- 
taire says  that  La  pudeur  s'  est  enfuit  des 
coDurs  pour  se  refugier  sur  les  levres :  my 
residence  in  England  has,  at  all  events, 
taught  me  to  approve  of  the  more  reserved 
lang^nage  of  English  conversation ;  and,  in 
that  of  the  French,  I  am  now  often  disgusted 
where  I  formerly  smiled. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  only  just 
arrived  at  the  Hdtel  Meurice,  Calais. 

At  Dover,  I  had  entered  what  is  known  in 
every  English  inn  as  the  ''  Traveller's  Room," 
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or  the  Ck^ffee-Toom :  I  was  now  in  the  French 
salU'-ii-manger  of  the  Calais  hotel ;  and^  com- 
paring it  with  the  room  at  Dover,  I,  for  the 
first  time,  understood  the  external  meaning  of 
the  English  word  Comfort,  apart  from  its 
moral  sense.    The  one  room  was   carpetted 
and  fitted  np  like  a  private  sitting-room,  while 
it  was  evident  that  chairs  and  tables  were 
thought  to  constitute  the  only  furniture  that 
could  be  requisite  in  the  other.    Such  had 
once  been  my  own  opinioh  :  but  England  had 
spoilt  me — though  I  had  not  then  prized  the 
advantages  which  I  now  regretted.     Pursue, 
then,  ye  restrictive  political  economists!  pur- 
sue your  arguments  against  the  baneful  effects 
of  luxury !     Once  corrupted  by  refinement, 
how  can  the  mind  be  satisfied  with  the  all- 
sufiicing  provisions  of  nature— even  though 
the  joiner's  plane  may  have  so  far  aided  them 
as  to  have  bestowed  an  almost  smooth  surface 
to   the   planks   and  timbers  that   constitute 
the  tables  and  chairs  of  unsophisticated  so- 
cieties ! 

VOL.   II.  o 
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**  Oh !  but  comforts,  comforts ! "  cry  the 
English  at  Naples ;  ''  give  us  the  comforts 
of  England,  and  then,  indeed,  we  will  admire 
the  beauties  of  Italy/'  Even  so,  transport 
English  comforts  to  Italy ;  instead  of  grapes 
and  wine,  give  apples  and  beer,  turnips  in- 
stead of  melons,  beef  and  bacon  instead  of 
wild-boar  and  heccaficos;  setup  English  grates, 
and  light  sea-coal  fires  in  every  room ; 
spread  carpets  over  the  marble  floors ;  pierce 
the  parapets  and  flat  terraces  with  lofty  chim- 
neys ;  dim  the  atmosphere  with  steady  columns 
of  smoke ;  hang  up  the  bottom  of  a  burnished 
copper  saucepan  in  lieu  of  the  sun,  and  a  tin 
one  in  lieu  of  the  moon ;  fasten  each  with  a 
strong  screw  into  a  muddy,  macadamised  sky, 
lest  they  should  appear  to  have  any  aerial 
buoyancy  of  suspension— do  all  this,  give  them 
these  English  comforts  to  be  enjoyed  at 
Naples,  and  they  will  then  own  that  Italy  is 
almost  as  pleasant  a  place  as  England  I  Bat, 
supposing  that,  in  foreign  coontries,  they  do 
sufler  from  a  scarcity  of  conveniences  and 
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comforts,  wherefore  do  they  judge  of  the  state 
of  the  natives  by  that  to  which  they  them- 
selves are  condemned  ?  They  lodge,  for  a  few 
months,  in  half-furnished  apartments,  and 
fancy  that  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  as 
destitute  of  conveniences  as  their  own;  but 
those  who  have  been  received  in  high  Italian 
families  know  that  their  luxurious  comforts 
are  far  greater  than  are  to  be  met  with — even 
in  England. 

Tet  I  confess  that  these  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  higher  classes,  and  that,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  villages  and  cottages  of  the 
poor,  England  has  the  advantage.  The  women 
of  the'  lower  orders,  in  France,  appear  dirty 
and  untidy  in  their  persons ;  but,  as  they  do 
all  the  work  of  the  minage  and  labour  with  the 
men  in  the  fields,  their  dress  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  clean  than  the  smock-frocks 
of  English  plough-boys.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays,  how  neat  is  their  appearance ! 

But  in  Paris  I  have  been  often  asked, 
'^  Where  is  that  class  immediately  above  beg- 

o  2 
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gars  ?  Scarcely  any  but  well-dressed  people 
are  seen  in  the  streets ;  the  walks  are  filled 
with  idle  crowds;  the  theatres,  resiarateurs, 
and  caffis,  are  attended  by  handreds  ofloangers 
who  would  not  be  supposed  capable  of  afibrd* 
ing  themselves  such  gratifications !"  This  can 
only  be  explained  by  recurring  to  the  law  of 
succession  and  equal  partition,  which,  aflfect- 
ing  to  consider  private  property  as  a  trust 
received  from  the  state,  violates  the  indepen- 
dence, by  controlling  the  free  will,  of  the 
individual  possessor.  Why  did  not  the  legis- 
lators of  the  Revolution  attempt  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  sumptuary  laws  and  the  Lacede- 
monian black-broth'table^'hStes  ? 

The  attachment  of  the  French  to  their  law 
of  equal  partition  is  natural :  the  simplest 
arithmetical  calculation  explains  it;  viz — the 
number  of  younger  sons  is  g^reater  than  that 
of  first-bom.  But  can  you  calculate  the  moral, 
as  well  as  the  political,  evils  which  result  from 
this  law  ?  Without  considering  the  avaricious, 
interested  spirit  it  introduces  into  the  body  of 
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the  people^  we  have  only  to  watch  the  private 
life  of  every  individual  to  be  convinced  of 
some  of  its  baneful  effects. 

To  the  mass  of  female  children  it  must,  in 
all  communities,  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  proportion  of  the  family  fortune  be  de- 
creed to  them  by  law  or  custom.  When  that 
custom  or  that  law  presses  equally  upon  them 
all,  it  becomes  immaterial  to  them  whether 
their  portion  be  equal  to  that  of  the  males,  or 
whether,  indeed,  they  be  absolutely  unpor- 
tioned :  in  fact,  the  latter  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  them,  as  personal  attractions 
would  then  form  the  only  ground  of  preference : 
and  we  all  know  that  there  are  more  '^  bean- 
ies" than  '*  fortunes,"  in  the  world.  But,  with 
respect  to  girls,  whatever  be  the  custom  of 
their  country,  it  may  be  followed  without  fear 
of  injustice:  men  must  marry,  and  if  the 
women  have  no  fortune,  the  men  do  not  look 
to  their  future  wives  for  riches  ;  and  all  female 
aspirants  to  matrimony  will  have  an  equal 
chance  of  success ;  for,  where  no  dower  is  to 
be  had,  none  will  be  expected. 
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Althongh  I  cannot  exactly  approve  of  that 
English  cnstom  which  condemns  yoaoger 
sons  to 

''  Grow,  live,  and  die  in  single  blessedness  f 

yet  the  French  practice  will  in  time  prodace 
the  same  result !  For  it  will  not  be  asserted 
that  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  the  territory 
of  France  shall  have  been  subdivided,  to  that 
extent  that  the  property  of  each  family  shall. 
like  Wordsworth's  pretty  flock,  have 

— ^*  Dwindled  down,  sad  sight  to  see  * 
From  ten  to  five,  from  five  to  three — 
A  lamb,  a  wether  and  a  ewe ; — 
And  then,  at  last,  from  three  to  two  ;'^ 

it  will  not  be  asserted  that,  when,  by  a  si::ailar 
dwindling  process,   the   inheritance  of  each 
boy  and  girl  shall  be  limited  to  an  apple-tree, 
or  a  flower-pot,  they  will  still  marry,  and  be 
satisfied  to  feed  upon  the  fragrance  of  the 
flower,  or  to  make  love  on  that  exciting  suste- 
nance the  apple — not  even  were  it  the  nonpa- 
reil.   No  !  no  I  if  the  idea  of  **  love  in  a  cot- 
tage'' produces,  at  present,  so  much  aversioa 
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to  matrimony,  much  more  will  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  system  of  equal   partition  en- 
force the  prudent  maxims  of  the  calculating    , 
Malthus  I 

But  although  females  can  be  little  benefited 
by  the  operation  of  the  French  law  of  succes- 
sion^ yet,  owing  to  this  law,  every  man  is,  as  I 
have  before  said,^  entitled  to  aspire  to  a  wife 
whose  fortune  is  equal  to  his  own.  Money 
thus  becomes  the  main  consideration  to  which 
he  directs  his  attention  in  the  choice  of  a 
partner: — a  bad  foundation — is  it  not.  Miss 
Dowerless  ? — on  which  exclusively  to  build  the 
fabric  of  domestic  happiness !  Whatever  may 
be  the  fortune  of  the  couple  thus  united,  they 
look  forward  to  its  equal  partition  amongst 
their  children ;  and,  according  to  the  greatness 
of  the  wealth  to  be  bequeathed,  they  limit  the 
number  of  future  claimants.  This  practice  is 
general  in  France.  What  effect  think  you  it 
produces  on  private  morality  and  domestic 
feelings?  What  think  you  of  the  efficacy  of 

•  Vol.  I. 
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this  famous  law  in    its    attempts    to   secare 
internal  domestic  happiness  ?  « 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  main  causes  of 
that  appearance  of  ease  and  wealth  which  the 
stranger  fails  not  to  remark  in  Paris — French 
vanity  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Though  the  heads  of  many  old  families  pass 
their  lives  in  retired  economy,  and  the  secret 
accumulation  of  sufficent  hordes  of  wealth  to 
furnish  a  creditable  establishment  to  each  of 
the  children  amongst  whom  they  are  to  be 
divided — yet  some  are  known  to  mingle  in 
society,  and  to  dress  in  the  style  of  the  richest 
circles,  while  in  their  own  houses  dry  bread  is 
their  only  food ! 

I  here  close  this  long  discussion  and  return 
to  Calais. 

On  the  morning  after  I  landed,  the  ground 
was  covered  three  inches  deep  with  snow. 
Never  before  had  I  seen  so  heavy  a  fall !  In 
fact,  though  I  had  remained  in  England  till 
the  beginning  of  January,  I  had  experienced 
no    cold  weather.     The  season,    it  is    true, 
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was  said  to  be  particularly  mild :  but  had  I 
been  told  some  months  before  that  I  should 
pass  half  of  the  winter  in  England,  without 
seeing  snow  or  ice,  I  should,  like  other 
foreigners,  have  refused  to  believe  my  in- 
former. The  English  climate  is  far  better  than 
is  generally  supposed:  the  cold  is^  by  no 
means,  severe ;  though  the  fogs  are  well  enti- 
titled  to  their  reputation.  November  is  sa,^d 
to  be  the  month  in  which  all  Englishmen 
hang  themselves ;  I  approve  the  motive  of  the 
act,  but  scarcely  see  why  the  commission  of  it 
should  be  limited  to^that  month. 

'^  6a$on,''  exclaimed  an  Englishman  in  the 

salle  a  manger — he  had  but  just  crossed  the 

channel,  and  had  not  as  yet  been  dicrotti,  as 

the  French  impertinently  say  of  us — ^'  6a$on : 

bring  mon  degeun6 :  some  caff6  au  lait." 

'/  Oui,  Monsieur ;  tout  de  suite.'' 

"  No,  no,  d — ^mn  it !  Ill  sweeten  it  myself!" 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  as  I  entered  the 

coach  yard  and  seated  myself  in  the  caupi  of 

the  diligence.    Had  I  entertained    the  least 

o5 
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doubt  of  the  fact^  I  should  now  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  I  was  no  longer  in 
England;   and  I  watched  the    scene   around 
as  anxiously  and  attentively  as  though  it  had 
never  before  been  offered  to  my  observation. 
The  whole  process,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  was 
amusing;  and   I  could  now  understand  the 
feelings  of  those  of  my  countrymen  who  wit- 
ness it  for  the  first  time.  When  the  passengers 
were  safely  stowed  and  the  'horses  put  to,  the 
postillion  placed  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
cried  ''  Eih  !*' — ^the  near  front  wheel  gave  forth 
a  rusty  groan.    '<  Eihi"  he  again  exclaimed— 
and  the  wheel  behind  it  was  partly  moved  at 
the  sound.    '^  Eih  !  Eih !"  he  cried,  more  ener 
getically,  as  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle :  at  the 
well-known  voice,  the  two  other  wheels  of  the 
coach  echoed  the  lamentable  sound  that  had, 
in  succession,  proceeded  from  their  nnwillin; 
partners.     All  the    four    now    creaked   and 
groaned  in  woeful  harmony,  and  every  part  of 
the  vehicle  advanced  along  the  snow-covered 
road. 
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The  postillion  was  seated  on  one  of  the  two 
wheelers;  and,  with  a  long  leathern  thong 
and  his  own  never-silent  voice^  he  thence 
endeavoured  to  direct  the  three  strawberry- 
coloured  horses  that  ran  abreast  before  him* 
His  business  consisted  in  compelling  all  these 
three  to  draw  with  equal  force  and  in  keeping 
them  in  the  centre  of  the  road ;  for  he  cal- 
culated^ with  apparent  reason^  that,  so  long  as 
they  held  the  right  path,  thedt%en€6  could 
not  materially  swerve  from  the  direct  line. 

This  reckoning,  though  partly  correct,  was, 
however,  productive  of  considerable  incon- 
venience.   The  man's  attention  was  so  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  front  horses  that  it  was 
only  by  fits  and  starts  that  he  could  notice 
the  one  on  which  he  was  seated  and  its  com- 
panion ;  both  these  were-  rarely  appealed  to 
at  the  same  moment.    Thus  when  a  touch  of 
the  leathern  thong,  or  a  pointedly-personal 
**  Eih !"  aroused  one  of  the  two,  it  suddenly 
advanced  forward  with  an  isolated  and  nn-. 
supported  eflfort,  and  the  whole  vehicle  in- 
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stantly  performed  a  segment  of  a  circle  in  tbe 
opposite  direction.  Had  we  not  been  able  to 
coant  upon  the  impertarbability  of  the  other 
fonr  horses,  these  sadden  changes  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  coach  might  have  been  alarm- 
ing ;  but,  by  the  self-satisfied  postillion,  such 
irreg:ularities  were  either  unnoticed  or  un- 
heeded ;  so  long  as  the  three  front  horses 
followed  the  centre  of-  the  road,  he  feared 
nothing  from  the  partial  digressions  of  what 
he  knew  must  roll,  more  or  less  evenly  behind 
them :  he  entrusted  it  to  Providence  and  to 
the  exactness  of  his  own  mathematical  cal- 
culations. 

The  patience  and  resignation  of  the  condwc- 
teuTj  or  guard,  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
main  occupation  of  this  personage  consists  in 
letting  himself  drop,  like  a  squirrel,  from  the 
summit  of  the  coach,  in  order  to  arrange  those 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  harness  which  either 
break  or  become  displaced,  in  an  almost  an- 
varied  and  regular  succession.  The  postillion 
calls  to  him  in  the  ready  language  of  French 
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politeness ;  he  desceods  from  his  seat,  corrects 
the  irregularity,  and  then  swings  himself 
again  to  the  top  of  the  vehicle  witboat  having 
uttered  one  word  of  complaint  against  the 
leather-chain-aud-rope-hamess :  he  leaves  bis 
warm  seat,  chills  himself  in  the  freezing  mid- 
night air,  without  allowing  a  look  or  gesture 
to  betray  bis  just  impatience.  It  would  be 
well  if  such  reserve  always  characterised  the 
conversation  of  the  lower  orders  in  France 

and  Italy  :  the  blackguards  I 

For  the  power  of  making  these  observations 
I  am  indebted  to  the  conveniences  of  English 
travelling  ;  they  have  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  French. 

Then  ue  ootdiM  which  ctat  aae»Bangfr  fl7 
Like  the  nrift,  ttGadr  cu  of  the  lun  throng  the  «kr, 
DriTuig  on,  driving  aa,  nothing  checking  tlieii  pace 
Till  the  tn?ell«t  *le«p*  on  hii  high,  giddj  place. 
Thii  if  not  the  motion — oh !  nothing  like  thii 
Of  a  French  diUgettci  where  all  happcau  amiM ; 
But  with  endlcM  succeeiion  of  iwingiiig  and  grouu. 
Like  a  truck  load  of  iron  on  Hancherter  itonei. 
It  leans  this  waj  or  that,  giving  bangi  aa  it  hie« 
On  the  traTeller'i  lip*,  and  his  cheeki,  and  hit  eytm. 
Now  rending  the  hamesi,  now  linking  in  mud, 
Ai it  slipa from  theparf  to  qoutei  th«  load!.... 
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I  begf  Mr.  Moore's  pardon  for  thus  pro- 
faning his  beautiful  and  brilliant  description 
of  Nourmahal;  but^  in  the  coaches  I  hare 
described^  the  traveller  is  too  happy  if  he  can 
fix  his  thoughts  upon  any  idea  sufficiently 
pleasing  to  make  him  forget  his  present 
situation. 

My  only  companion  in  the  coupi  was  a 
young  man  whose  prominent,  sun-burnt  fea- 
tures,  jet  black  hair,  and  large  brilliant  eyes, 
announced  him  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate. 
He  could  not  speak  French,  but  told  me,  in 
broken  English,  and  with  exulting  pride,  that 
he  was  "  a  constitutionalist " — "  a  rebel  ** — a 
South- American  Spanish  native  of  the  republic 
of  6uatamala«  In  the  inside  of  the  coach 
were  four  constitutional  Spaniards  of  the 
mother  country,  whom  political  events  had 
forced  into  banishment;  and  I  was  much 
amused  by  the  behaviour  towards  one  another 
of  these  supporters  of  the  same,  and  yet 
different,  interests,  who  thus  found  themselves 
thrown  together   in    the  coach  of  a  neutral 
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country.  The  four  refugees,  though  exiled  by 
the  government  of  their  own  country,  were 
still  Spaniards ;  and,  therefore,  chose  to  look 
upon  the  South- American  as  a  successful  rebel 
against  their  dominion:  and  the  latter,  al- 
though proud  of  the  title,  could  not  divest 
himself  of  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  in  the 
presence  of  those  whom  his  country  had,  for 
centuries,  considered  as  its  lawful  masters. 
Being  all  equally  on  neutral  grounds,  their 
behaviour  was  more  measured  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  :  but,  when  the  Ameri- 
can was  addressed  as  ^'  Senhor  Guatamalano'' 
and  was  politely  asked  '^  if  that  was  the  name 
of  his  republic  V  he  sternly,  but  yet  confusedly, 
replied  to  an  irony  which  the  ill-timed  pride 
of  his  interrogators  soon  felt  to  recoil  upon 
themselves. 

This  **  Senhor  Guatamalano''  congratulated 
himself  that  all  his  compatriots  were  ''  citi- 
zens,'' and  that  there  were  no ''  tittles"  amongst 
them.  The  last  five  years  had  been  mostly 
spent  in  war,  but  yet,  he  said,  that  very  great 
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improvements  had  taken  place  in  his  territory 
since  that  period.  Vineyards  had,  for  exam- 
ple, been  every  where  planted ;  a  cultivation 
which  Spain  had  prohibited  in  the  colony  in 
order  to  secure  the  importation  of  European 
wines.  Gin  and  water  was  still,  therefore,  in 
a  great  degree  the  common  drink  of  the 
South-American  people ! 

My  American  -  Spaniard  complained  most 
bitterly  of  the  cold  ;  and,  in  his  imperfect 
English,  declared  that  ''the  sun  of  Europe 
good  for  noting."  Of  Europb  !  bravo !  this 
phrase  made  the  comparison  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Embassador  shrink  into  petty,  national 
insignificance.  I  repeated  to  him»  however, 
that  far-spread  anecdote — ''  the  moon  of  my 
master  gives  more  heat  than  the  sun  of  your 
Majesty— of  England:''  it  was,  as  yet,  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  Guatamala,  and  obtained  my 
companion's  sympathetic  applause.  A  new 
mart  has,  in  fact,  been  opened  to  us ;  and  all 
our  worn-out  botis  mots  and  court  repartees 

fy  together  with  other  productions  of  Ea- 
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ropean  genius,  be  transported  to  the  newly- 
created  republics  of  America.  To  them>  they 
will  have  all  the  charms  of  novelty ;  and,  in 
return,  the  old  world  may  receive,  from  its 
emancipated  children,  many  products  and 
precepts  more  useful,  but  equally  novel. 
The  snow  continued  to  fall  unceasingly ;  and, 
as  the  only  resource  left  to  our  two  southern 
constitutions  against  the  cold,  we  smoked 
segars.  The  citizen  of  Guatamala  was  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  store  for  both ;  and 
from  him,  I  now  learnt  this  fashionable  art. 
An  extent  of  country  covered  with  snow 
presents  a  fine  picture.  The  scene  itself  is 
far  from  uninteresting;  to  me  and  my  com- 
panion it  was  a  curious  phenomenon,  and  to 
our  minds  it  did  not  appear  duU^  dreary,  or 
even  cold,  as  we  had  expected  it  would.  A 
tree  weighed  down  by  snow  appears  less  naked 
than  when,  partially  stript  of  its  summer 
clothing,  it  exposes  the  withered  remains  of 
its  foliage  to  the  whistling  blasts  of  autumn ; 
or  than  when  its  slim  and  motionless  branches 
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shoot  upwards  to  the  low  grey  clouds,  and 
stand  in  shrunken  tracery  before  a  damp  and 
comfortless  northern  sky.    But  a  coyenng  of 
pure  snow  seems  adapted  to  the  present  wants 
of  the  plant,  and  may  be  fancied  one  of  the 
usual  stages  of  its  vegetation.     When  a  bril- 
liant sun  rose  upon  tlie  landscape,  and  span- 
gled   its    glittering  mantle  with    crystalline 
particles^  tinging  the  frozen  hills  and  streaking 
the  light'clouds  with  a  purple  hue— we  thought 
it    inspired  more  buoyancy,  animation,    and 
immediate  cheerfulness,  than  it  does  when  it 
illumines  the  green  and  tender  foliage  of  a 
budding  Spring. 

Excuse  this  digression  ;  there  are  not  many 
Englishmen  who  can  give  an  account  of  their 
impressions  on  first  seeing  a  fall  of  snow. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  time  at  which  the 
natives  of  a  country  are  seen  to  most  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  picture  which  should  be  taken 
of  them  at  this  season  would  be  anything  but 
flattering.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  this ;  but  I  was  certainly  asto- 
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nished  at  the  appearance  of  the  population  of 
those  towns  and  villages  through  which  we 
passed.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  1  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  epithets  with  which  the  English 
brand  this  nation.    Before  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  more  jovial  features  of  John 
Bull,  I  had  seen  nothing  particularly  charac- 
teristic in  the  physiognomy  of  the  French ; 
but   now    "  Monsieur    Frog/'    and  *'  skinny 
Frenchmen"  seemed  written  on  the  forehead 
of  every  individual.    It  is  said  that  fools  and 
children  speak  truth :  nations  also  do.    But 
the  French  are,  in  fact,  an  ugly  people  :  they 
have  not  the  animation  of  the  Italians,  nor  the 
blooming  regularity  of  the  English.    Though 
their   countenance  expresses  more    thought, 
more  conciseness,  and  more  determination  than 
that  of  either  of  the  two  other  people,  yet  the 
unimposing  features  in  which  these  sentiments 
are  expressed  might  render  the  existence  of 
them  doubtful  to  the  superficial  observer.  .The 
French  people  are  thought  to  be  particularly 
graceful :  in  Paris  and  the  large  towns,  they 
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arc  so  :  but  who  will  say  that  the  rural  inha- 
bitants of  the  provinces  are  not  more  coarse 
and  clownish  than  the  Eng^lish  ? 

At  length,  we  got  upon  the  paved  road  that 
stretches  to  the  distance  of  some  leagues  frojn 
Paris  :  and,  having  witnessed  the  stumbles  and 
falls  of  almost  every  half-frozen  horse  that 
had  in  succession  been  harnessed  to  our  1am- 
bering  vehicle  — 'we  entered  the  capital  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  a  fine  star-light  night. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  draw  any  com- 
parison between  London  and  Paris.    That 

<<  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town," 

is  the  sentiment  of  every  lover'of  nature :  bot 
from  this  sentence  it  would  appear  that  the 
perfection  of  a  town  consists  in  that  it  is  as 
diflferent  as  possible  from  the  country.  If  so, 
London  is  the  town  par  excellence :  its  streets 
are  longer,  wider,  more  undiversified,  more 
matter-of-fact,  than  those  of  Paris;  their 
builders  seem  to  have  proceeded  more  directly 
to  the  object  they  had  in  view.  As  a  town, 
therefore,  London  is  a  chrfd^mivre  ;  while  the 
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apparently-fortuitous  erection  of  Paris  has 
produced  a  result  which  must  be  admired  for 
its  very  inferiority  in  all  that  which  is  the 
boast  of  London.  In  a  word^  the  one  appears 
to  have  been  created  for  the  serious  business 
of  a  community,  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  is 
perfect ;  while  a  more  uncertain  spirit  of  indi- 
vidual magnificence  and  pleasure  and  courtly 
pride  seems  to  have  principally  presided  at  the 
foundation  of  its  less  compact,  and  less  uni- 
form rival. 


And  now,  good  bye.  1  here  close  this  series 
of  Letters,  and,  as  we  have  been  rather  grave 
of  late,  I  will  not  add  to  the  impression  by 
indulging  in  a  sentimental  leave-taking. 
Every  book  ought,  I  am  told,  to  have  a  moral 
appended  to  it,  like  a  fable ;  but  as  no  one, 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  tarries  to  read  the  all- 
important  application,  my  letters  shall  not 
wind  up  with  a  moral.  The  whole  work  has, 
however,  been  a  self-evolving  moral;  and  I 
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know  that  your  ingenuity  has  already  disco- 
vered it  in  every  page  of  these  comparisons. 
Have  you  not — answer  truly,  and  apart  from 
the  petty  prickings  of  national  vanity — have 
you  not  discovered  that  I  have,  long  since, 
learned  to  sing  with  Beranger, 

^'  Quoique  leurs  chapeaux  soient  been  laid!*, 
Goddem !  moi,  j'aime  les  Anglais  V 


THE  END. 


B.    BSNSLBT,   rtelMTBR. 


WORKS  BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
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BIDGWAY,  LONDON. 

**  We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  a  Letter  which  has  Jos  t 
appeared,  addressed  to  the  Electors  of  Guardians  In  the  parish  of  Soath- 
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coold  we  afford  space,  should  be  happy  to  transfer  nearly  the  whole  to  our 
columns.  We  would  renture  strongly  to  recommend  the  immediate  publi- 
cation of  a  cheap  edition  of  this  admirable  Letter,  fixed  at  an  almost  nom- 
inal price,  so  that  it  might  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
readers,  and  find  its  way  into  erery  cottage  in  the  West  of  England." — 
SaHibury  Jottmal. 
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